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. OBSERVATIONS 
oN THE Fable Ax p Composition or 


MACBETH. 


I order to make a true estimate of the abilities and merit 
of a writer, it is always necessary to examine the genius of his 
age, and the opinions of his contemporaries, A poet who should 
now make the whole action of his tragedy depend upon enchant- 
ment, and produce the chief events by the assistance of super- 
natural agents, would be censured as transgressing the bounds 
of probability, be banished from the theatre to the nursery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies; but a survey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play was 
written, will prove that Shakspere was in no danger of such 
censures, since he only turned the system that was then univer- 
sally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburthen- 
mg the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which; though 
not strietly the same, are confounded. in. this play, has in all 
ages and countries been credited by the common people, and in 
most, by the learned themselves. The phantoms have indeed 
appeared more frequently, in proportion as the darkness of igno- 
rance has been more gross; but it cannot be shown, that the 
brightest gleams of knowledge have at any time been ſufficient 
to drive them out of the world. The time in which this kind 
of credulity was at its height, seems to have been that of the 
holy war, in which the Christians imputed all their defeats to 
enchantments or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their 
zuccess to the assistance of their military $aints ; and the learned 
Dr, Warburton appears. believe / Suppl, to the Introduction 
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brought into this part of the world by os who returned from 
their eastern expeditions. But there is always some distance 
between the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedness : this 
opinion had long existed, though perhaps the application of it 
had in no foregoing age been so frequent, nor the reception so 
general. Olympiodgrus, in Photius's extracts, tells us of one 
Libanius, who practised this Kind of military magic, and having 
promised y-wpis &FASTWY XaTH Boe apwr ,, 1s perform 
great things againt the 'Barbarians without toldiert, was, at 
the instance of the empress Placidia, put to death, when he 
was about to have given proofs of his abilities. The empress 
chewed: some king ness in her anger, by nnn n off at a 
time so convenient ſor is teputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of been * nathan 
may be found imwSt:Chrysostom's book de: Sacerdotio, which 
exhibits a scene of enchantments not exceeded by any romance 
of the middle age: he supposes a spectator overlooking a field 
of battle attended by one that points out all the various objects 
of horror, the engines of destruction, and the arts of slaughter. 
Aue d tri mt v iverrion v ce H drug Md 
rar laſhaslac, rf b. N Al cos Puepopalrecy xa} we 
Weka repay » xg des,. Tel him then proceed” to rh 
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him i: in the oppogite ar mics boraes | flying by enchantment, armed 
me. trans Ported throug b the a air, "and every power and ' form of 
Magic. W Ether 5 St. - Earyzoxtom bel ieved d that such performances 
Ne really to he x vecy 1n in a day of battſe, or only endeayoured 
to enlivey his dexeription, by adopting, the notions of the vulgar, 
it is equally certain, 1 t at such notions were in his time receiyed, 

and that therefore 1 they \ were not imported from the Faracens! in 
a a later, ay a e; the wars with the Saracens, however, ave occasion 
to their . not vr buly, as bigotry naturally discovers 
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prodigies, but as the scene of ee, was da ey cs great 
diseante de 4 8 aa 1 ot 

The Reformation did eee err at its e 
and though day was gradually increasing upon us, the goblins 
of witcheraft still continued to hover in the twilight. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the witches 
of Warbois, Whose conviction is still commemorated in an 
annual sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reign of king James, 
in which -this-tragedy was written, many circumstances con- 
curred to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who 
was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival 
in England, not only examined in person a, woman accused of 
witcheraft, but had given a very formal account of the practices 
and illusions of evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the cere- 
monies used by them, the manner of detecting them, and the 
justice of punishing them, in his dialogues of Dæmonologie, 
written in the Scottish dialect, and published at Edinburgh. 
This bock was, soon after his accession, reprinted at London ; 
and as the ready way to gain king James's favour was to flatter 
his speculations, the system of Demonulogle was immediately 
adopted by all who desired either to gain preferment or not to 
lose it. Thus the doctrine of witcheraft was very powerfully 
inculcated; and as the greatest part of mankind have no other 
reason for their opinions than that they are in fashion, it canbot 
be doubted but this persuasion made a rapid progress, since 
vanity and eredulity co- operated in its favour. © The infection 
soon reached the parliament, who, in the first year of king 
James, made a law by which it was enacted, chap. xii, That 
« if any petson shall use any invocation or conjuration of any 
evil or wieked spirit ; 2. or shall consult; eovenant with, enter- 
tain, employ, feed or reward any evil or cursed spirit to or for 

any intent or purpose; 3. or take up any dead man, woman, or 
en child 
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child out of the grave, —or the skin, bone, or any part of the 

dead person, to be employed or used in any manner of witch. 
craft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment ; 4. or shall use, prac- 
tise, or exercise any sort of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or en- 
chantment ; 5. whereby any Perron shall be destroyed, killed, 
wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
6. That every such person being convicted shall suffer death. 
This law was repealed in our own time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakspere, waethedeftrine ef witch 
n 2t-cnce eatabliched.by law. ond. hy dhe faghion, and it 
became not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it; and as 
prodigies are always seen in proportion as they are expected, 
witches were every day discovered, and multiplied 80 fast in 
tome places, that bishop Hall mentions a village in Lancashire, 
where their number was greater than that of the houses. The 
Jesuits and sectaries took advantage of this universal error, and 
endeavoured to promote the interest of their parties by pretended 
cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits 3 but they were detected 
and exposed by the clergy of the established church _ 
Upon this general infatuation Shakspere might. bo cosy 
allowed to found a play, especially since he has followed with 
great exactness such histories as were then thought true; nor 
can it be doubted that the scenes of enchantment, however they 
may now be ridiculed, were both by himself aun tienes 
thought awful and affecting. JounsoN. ene 

It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, IS 
behind him a list of no less than CII. dramatic subjects, had 
fixed on the story of chis play among the rest. His intention 
was to have begun with the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff's 
castle. The matter of Duncan (says he) may be expressed 
by the appearing of his ghost.“ It should seem from this last 
1 that Milton disliked the licence that his 
predecessar 
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predecessor had taken in comprehending a history of such length 
within the short compass of a play, and would have new-written 
the whole on the plan of the ancient drama. He could not 
surely have indulged so vain a hope; as that of excelling b ne 
in the Tragedy of Macbeth, STzrvEns. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakspere's latest production, 
and it might possibly have been suggested to him by a little per- 
formance on the same subject at Oxford, before king James; 
1605. I will 'transeribe my notice of it from Mate Rex. 
Plaronicur: 4 Fabulæ ansam dedit antiqua de Regia prosapia 
historiola apud Scotb-Britannos celebrata, quæ narrat tres olim 
Sibyllas occurrisse duobus Scotiæ proceribus, Macbetho et Fans 
choni, et illum predixisse Regem futurum, ed Regem nullum 
geniturum; hunc Regem non futurum, sed Reges geniturum 
multos. Vaticinit veritatem rerum eventus comprobavit. Ban- 
chonis enim e stirpe Potentissimus Jacobus oxiundus.”” p. 29. 

Since I made the observation here quoted, I have been re- 
peatedly told, that I zxwiiting/y make Shakspere learned at 
least in Latin, as this must have been the lapguage of the per» 
formance before king James. One might perhaps have plausibly 
said, that he probably picked up the story at zecond-hand; but 
mere accident has thrown an old pamphlet in my way, -intitled 
The Oxford Triumph,” by one Anthony Nizen, 1605, which 
explains the whole matter: This performance, zays Anthony, 
was first in Latine to the kinge, then in English to the queene 
and young prince; and, as he goes on to tell us, the con- 
ceipt thereof, the kinge did very much applaude.” It is likely 
that the friendly letter, which we are-informed king James once 
wrote to Shakspere, was on this occasion.” ͤ FARMER. 

This ptay is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of its fle- 
tions, ng colemaity, grandeur, and variety of its action, but it 
has no nice discrimination: e Vers are too great 
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to admit the influence of particular dirporiciats; and the course 
of the action necessarily determines the conduct of the agents. 
The danger of ambition is well described; and I know not 
whether it may not be said in defence of some parts which now 
seem improbable, that, in Shakspere's time, it was necessary 
to warn credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 
Ihe passions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is 
merely detested; and though the courage of Macbeth preserves 
some esteem, yet 2 reader heir at his fall. , Io NON. 
— — — .v—— — A ———— 
e Dtamatis Personse. 
MEN. 
Do NCAN, King of Scotland. | 


Mauicorn, * 
Rane © Sonr } the King, 3 
Generals of the King's Army. / 


MacsBernH, 
BAN, 
LIE NOx, 
Mcburr, g ib x57 by 
Ross, 1 a | 
MzNTETH, . a | 
Ancus, 5 ren 
CATHNESS, / 
FLEANCE, Son ta Bangquo., 
SiwARD, General of the Baal e 

Young StwARD, his Son. 1 
"Sev ToN, an Officer attending on Macbeth. N 

Son to Macduff. An English Dottor, A Scoteb Da.. 
A Captain. A Porter. An old Man. 


WOMEN. 


* 
rr 


7791 — 


Lady Ma c BETH. | 
Lady Macodurr. \ ©" | d3 u 
— attending on Lady Mackerbs\ br fi l dt 
HATE, and three Mitcbe. 
Lords, Gentlemen, Officer, Suldiers, Fan aud, 
„ Mexsengers. | 
;- Tbs Ghoet of Banguo, and several. other Apparitions. 
Sczxz, in the end of the fourth at, Ties in England; through 
the rest of the play, in Scotland, and chiefly at Macbeth's castle. 


erl. c . nent egi 


| | | | 4 82 
Thunder and Lightning. Enter the Witehes, 
| 1 Witch, Fey " Ae 3A 
AT? etui TA 
W ur es 01 viral 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? oininor HT 
2 Witch, When the l g vA 
When the battle's lost and wonn?sgnͥn g 10 
3 Witch. That will be ere th vx of e. ba 
1 Witch, Where the place? 1 l 
2 Mick. Upon the h eam: 10 
| g Witch! There ti ser Wich Macbeth. bei 
Ml 1 Witch. I come, Gray-malkint + 
s All. Paddock calls :»——Angn,- N £6 
X Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 1 


Hover through the 3 maps ar. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A N 
PTR artlin. e King 1 dx, 
Donal FAN, LzxO%,.w with 2 meeting a 


bleeding Captain. 


King. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mal. This is the serjeant, | 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 

"Gainst my captivity :—Hail, brave friend! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 

As thou did'st leave lit. * e 0 
Cap. Doubtful it stood. ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 

And choke their art. The merciless Macdouel 

(Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that, 

The multiplying villatnies of nature f 

Do swarm upbr him), from the western isles 

Of Kernes and Gallow-glasses is supplied; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 

Shew'd like a rebel's whore: but alb's too weak: 

For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that name), - 30 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel, 

Which smoak' d with bloody execution, 

Ike valour's minion, carved out his an 

Till he fac'd the slave: 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade we TION 


Till he unseam'd him * nave to the chops, 
And 
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And fix'd his head upon our battlements. + 

King. Oh, valiant cousin !, worthy: gentleman! 

Cap. As whence che sun 2gins his reflewien, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thundets break; 40 
So fromcthat öpringa whence comfort seem d to come, 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king gf. Scotland, mak: 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm d.. 
Compell'd these skipping Kernes to trust 3 
But the Norweyan lord, gurveying vantage, 1512 
With furbish'd arms, — whey — » { 
Began.a fresh-azgault, © ned of nd D bo are dy _ 


King. Dismay'd abt this. { enmotio dl tu ff 
Our captains, Macbeth and — cid 91104069 
Cap. Ves; 7 | : 17 oil * xt! 9 fort gut * 175 "1:0 


As sparrowg,/ eagles ; or the. hare, the lion 1 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 2D 
As canons overcharg'd with double cracks z 
do they man 181 Þ . R 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the-foeg/ 57+ 0592 


Except they meant to bathe/in 1 wounds, 
Or memorizę another Gol got.... 


1 cannot tell: 415 Ti qrivy $046 6 ertiod arne no 

But I am faint, my gashes cry fort help 9 
King. So well thy Wares ecome- doe, U 

Wound: 22 Fitne bu 

Tu Smack of — — 0 eee. 

* r 542 os tl 94 19 N 
ee Euter Robe, re 

Who comes here? 


Mal. The worthy thane of Rosse. 
K l B ij Len, 
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Len, What haste ee 10 his «ood So 
should he look, 
That zeems to speak things strange. 
Nocte. God save the king! 
King. Whence cam'st thou, ner thane? 
- -Rosse.. From Fife, great king, 
Where the Norweyan banners . ws Ky, 
And fan our people cold. 70 
Norway himself, with terrible numbers, | 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict: 
"Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with $elf-comparigons, - 
Point against point rebellious, arm *gainst . 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and to conclude, 
The victory fell on us — ee 
King. Great happiness! % 4 | Te 
Nosse. That now 80 
Sweno, the Norway's king, craves e 
Nor would we deign him burtal of his men, 
*Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes? inch, ' 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 
King. No more that thane of Cawdor Shall deceive 
Car bosom interest. Go, pronounce his present death, 
And with his former title — 3 
Nose. I'll see it done. | 


King. What he hath lou noble Macbeth * won. 
(2? * Exeunt, 


— —_ 
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.» wall + - G „Gert 
| Thunder. | Enter the three' de 
* a. oY ere ag jw _—_ * 
1 Witch. Where hast * been. sister t: 90 
2 Witch. Killing swine. A109 Hob 45 «fot 


3 Witch. Sister, where thouu??s?s 

1 Witch. A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap 1 
And mouncht, and ere and 1 

me, quot I. Por brg „3 int © 97 = 

Aroint thee, Witch lk the pie ronyon criess. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, muster o — x 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a zat without a tail, 
I'll do, I'll do, and I'll do. 7 5 

2 Mitch. I'll give thee e ns Lu 62 7.44200 


4 


-4 Witch. Thou art kind 4£} woH aut 
g Witch. And I another. -2 bas bre 92 


- + Witch. I myself — Me doo +2 ft 
And the very points they born 
All the quarters that they know-- - (Err cat 1610 TD 
I' the shipman's card. | N | 
I will drain him dry as hay: ee 45 dope N 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day, e 190. NORTE 
Hang upon his pent-house lic 
He shall live a man forbid: 0 oy e 
Weary seven- nights, nine times e A 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pane ; | "7 A n i 
Thong his bark cannot be lost. 

9 2 B11j Yet 
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Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. . 
2 Mitch. Shew me, shew me. 
1 Witch, Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 
g Nucl. A drum, nn: NV en 
Macbeth doth come. { . 80 
All. The weird sisters, hand i in — N | 
Posters of the sea and land, "+9; 
Thus do go about, about; | 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, | 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 5 
Peace the charm's wound * JI 


Enter enen and Banovo. 


Mac. e bay eee une | 
Ban. How: far is't call'd to Fores ?—What are _ 
So wither'd, and so wild in their attire; | 
That look not like the inhabitants o* the earth, 10 
And yet are on't Live you? or are yon aught 
That man may question? You n to —— 
me, "4 
By each at once her choppy: drier his 
Upon her skinny lips: Vou should be — 
And yet your beards forbid — ae ( 
we gs ret net 829 tude ell 
Mac. Speak, if RE IR ee TY! 
1 Witch, All hail, Macbeth! e mager 
Glam iss A Art 
32034 2 2 Witch. 


* 
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2 Mitch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 


Cawdor! 
3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king 
hereafter. 140 


Ban. Good sir, why do you Start ; and seem to fear 
Tee U coundioo , 
ö Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

| Which outwardly ye shew ? My noble partner | 

You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope, | 
That he seems rapt withal ; to me you speak not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 150 
Your favours, nor you hate. 
1 Witch. Hail! 
2 Witch. Hail! 
g Witch, Hail! 
1 Witch, Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
, 2 Milch. Not so happy, yet much happier. * 
g Mitch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none: 
| So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo! _ 
1 Witck. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail !' 139 
Mac. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel's death, I know, I am thane of Glamis; 
\ But how of Cawdor ?: the thane of Cawdor lives, 
( A prosperous gentleman; and, to be king 
[ Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
f No more than to be -Cawdor.. Say, from whence | 


me or why | bs? 
| Upon 
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Upon' this blasted heath you stop our way = 
Wh opens prophetick greeting Speak, I charge 
a bu. + [Witches vanizh. 
0 Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 169 
And these are of them: Whither are they vanish'd ? 
Mac. Into the air; 1 ws — A 
melted Lon 2 
As breath into the wind. Would rn had staid 1 
Zan. Were such things here, as we do speak about F 
Or have we eaten of the insane root. 
That takes the reason prisoner ? t 
Mac. c e eee eee 0 un 
Ban. You shall be king. TIS es buys 
Mac. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not Wap ; 
Ban. To the self-same tune, and Werdec Who's 
here? : 12 lr 


: * 
9 


. Enter ROSSE and ANGUS., 5 


Rosse. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth 1 180 
The news of thy success: and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebel's fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend, . 
Which shbuld be thine, or his: Silenc'd with thats 
In viewing o' er the rest o' the self- same day, - 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, - ; 
Nothing afraid of what thyself didst make, 9 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale, 

Came post with post; and every one did bear 

Thy praises in his kingdom's great deſence, 190 
And pour'duthem . don before him Len ING el 
2040 Ang. 
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Ang. We are sent, | 
To give thee, from our royal master, thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his Sight, | 
Not pay thee, 

Rosse. And, for an Saree of a hy won 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor ; 
In which addition, hail, m dense thane! 

For it is thine. % 

Ban. What, can the devil apt true r 200 


Mac. The thane of Cawdor . _— do 9 
dress me | 
In borrew'd robes ? 


Ang, Who was the thane, lives yet; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life, 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway; or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage; or that with bott 
He labour'd in his country's wreck I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess'd, and prov hoof 
Have overthrown him. Of 004 cgi 
Mac. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 0 
The greatest is behind. Thanks for your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of eee to wy 
Promis'd no less to them? 
Ban. That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, | 
Besides the thane of Cawdor, But tis mange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to aur harm .) 
Ihe instruments of darkness tell us truths; 220 
Win 
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Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — a — I. pra 
you, | 1 

Mac. Two truths are told, | 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Qf the imperial theme.— I "_ your: gentlemen. — 

This supernatural soliciting | 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good —If a1, 

Why hath it given me earnest of suecess, N 

Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor: 

If good, why do J yield to that suggestion 230 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, al 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, - 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 

Is smother'd in surmise; and nothing | Wo by ot 

But what is not. 55 | 

Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt.. | | 
Mac. If chance will have ewe fe ae chance 
may crown me, | 240 

Wen rele Harb“ e von [troy off 
Ban. Neto ante — | wif 

Like our strange rere cleave not to their woe 

But with the aid of use. wah ne ned 
Mac. Come what come may; 

Time and the hour runs through the revighest Ana 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leizure. 

C22 Len e penn $16b tof figoritt rants Be 


6. tf 
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Mac. Give me your favour :—my dull brain was 


IT wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind —— your N05 
Are register d where every day I turn 250 


The leaf to read them, —Let us toward the king.— 
Think upon wliat hath chanc'd; and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd' ler us * 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Mac. Till 2 cnough.—Come, friends, — Exeund. 


: - Y 4a 


Flourish, Enter: King, M. abe Doxaupain, 
| LENOX, and Attendants. s 
King. Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commission yet return d? 
Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come * But I have . abs 
With one that saw him die: who did report, - 
That very frankly he confes'd his treagons;z | - . 
Implor'd your highness* pardon; and set forth ,- 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it ; he dy'd 
As one that had been studied in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow d, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. __ | 
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Kang. There's no art, to 
To find the mind's construction in e face ; 270 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 7 
An absolute trust. O worthiest cousin 


Euter Macern, Baxgvo, Ross, and Aucus. 


The sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: thou art 80 far before, 

That swiftest wing of recompence is slow | 

To overtake thee. - Would thou hadst less deserv'd ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 


Might have been mine! only J have left to say, 


More is thy due than more than all can pay. | 
Mac. The service and the loyalty I owe, 280 
In doing it, pays itself. Vour highness' part 
Is to receive our duties: and our duties 
Are to your throne, and state, children, and servants; 
Which do but what wind Should, by "_ every 
thing 
Safe W your love and l | 
King. Welcome hither ; 
I have begun to plant thee, and will kbar 
To make thee fall of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserv'd, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me enfold thee, 290 
And hold thee to my heart. | | 
Ban. There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
King. My. plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 


70 
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In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know, 

We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter, 

The prince of Cumberland: which honour must goo 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, | 


But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 


On all deservers.—From hence to Inverness 
And bind us further to you. 

Mac. The rest is labour, which is not us'd for vou: 
I'll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 

So, humbly take my leave. 

King. My worthy Cawdor ! | gog 
Mac. The prince of Cumberland bat! is a step, 
On which I must fall down, or else o'er-leap, ¶ Aside. 

For in my way it lies, Stars, hide your fires! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires: 

The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. ¶ Exit. 

King. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant; 
And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me, Let us after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
It is a peerless kinsman, | Flourish, Exeunt. 920 
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5 8 wi alone, witha Letter. 2 


"ety, — met me in the day of success;; Hour 1 
have learued by the perfectest report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When 1 burnt in desire ta 
question them further, they made  themselves—air, inte 
which they vantsh'd. Whules I stood rapt in the wonder 
of it, came missives from the king, who all-hail'd ne, 
Thane of Cawdor ;, by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referr'd me to the, coming on of 
time, with, Hail, king that shalt be! This have I thought 
good to deliver thee, ny dearest partner of greatness; tat 
thou might'st not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ig 
rant of what greatness is n thee, "_- it t 
heart, and farewel. fn © 933 
Glamis thou art, and dvdr; and Shalt dans 
What thou art promis'd :—Yet do 1 fear ds banner 
It is too full o' the milk of human kind ness, 
To catch the nearest way: thou would'st be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou n | 
d. | 339 
That would'st thou holily ; would'st not play false, 
And yet would'st wrongly win: thou Ct St t have, ing 
EPO PE Glamis, — — 
That which cries, Thus thou must do, if thou have it; 


And that which rather than do'st fear to do, 
Than 


* 
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Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; | 
And:chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All-that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal, —What is your tidings ? 


r Enter @ Mexzenger ' 


Mes. The ling: comes here to-night. 330 
Lady. Thou'rt mad to say it: : 
Is not thy master with him ?. who, wer't so, 


Wpuld have inform'd for preparation. 


Mes. So please you, it is true; our thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his ge 

Lady. Give him tending, 
He brings. rn news. The + raven nne LY 

RTE; L272 51 +72 [Eat Mies. 

That cee the fatal entrance of W 3060 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 


That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here; 


And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

The effect, and it! Come to my woman's breasts, 

And take my milk for; gall, you I" ministers, 

Wherever in at n substances. 3 
| C. 3 . 
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You wait on nature's mischief | Come, thick night; 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes; 

Nor heayen peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, Hold, lid. Great Glamis! yRuny Cawdor! 


Euter MacsBern. 


Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present time, and I feel nos 
The future in the instant. | | 

Mac. My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night, 

Lady. And when goes hence? 

Mac. To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady. Oh, never 
Shall sun that morrow see | 
Your face, my thane, is as 1 bock, whare:mes i 
May read strange matters :—To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welconie in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: laok like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it. He that's coming 90 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night's great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Mac. We will speak further, 

Lady. Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear ; 

Wikguey af all the rest to me. *  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE VI... 


Hauiboys and Torches. © Enter © King, 'MAL.COLM, Do- 
NALBAIN, BANQUO, LENOX, MACDUPF, Ro83L, 
* Audus, and Attendants. 


* 


King. This ende hath a 1 seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 400 


Unto our gentle senses. ef e 


Ban. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that. the heaven's breath - * 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty frieze, 
Buttrgss, nor coigne of vantage, but this bid 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd,. 


The's air is . 
> Enter Lady Macnzra. 
King. See, see! our honour'd hostess ! 410 


The love, that follows us, sometime is aur trouble, A 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid God yield us for your Pains, 
And thank us for your ee 

Lady. All our service D nr HM 
In every point twice done, 4 then ding double 
Were poor and single business, ta contend ' - 0 
Againgt those honours deep and broad, wherewitk 
Your majesty loads our house: tor those of old, * 
ar N Ciij And 


3 
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And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We rest your hermits. a 

King. Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 
We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us: fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night: | 

Lady. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in 

compt, | 

To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 490 
Still to return your own. 

King. Give me your hand: 
Conduct me to mine host; we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. 


[ Exeunt. 


* 


F un 


SCENE II 


Hautboys and Torches, Enter a Sewer, and divers Ser. 
vants with Dishes and Service * the Stage. Then 
enter MACBETH. 


Mac. If it were done, when hay due, then 'twere 
„well! 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 


"hk his $urgease, success 3 _ but this blow - 
J Might 


E 
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Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 449 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 

We'd jump the life to come.——But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor : this even- handed Justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subje&t, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 459. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne bis faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, against 
The deep damnation of his taking- off: 

And pity, like a naked new-barn babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. —l have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 461 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, * 
And falls on the other.— How now ! what news? 


Enter — 
Lady, He has _ supp'd; why have” you * 
the chamber? . 


Mac. Hath he-ask'd for me? 4 * 


28 Macrr. Al. 
Lady. Know you not, he has? | | 
Mac. We will proceed no further in this business: 
He hath honour'd. me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, | 
Which would be worn now in —_—_— newest n 
Not cast aside so sooio-n 21 75 
Lady. Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you drest yourself? hath it FORT ul ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? from this time, 
Such J account thy love. Art thou afraid 
To be the same in thine. own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own es tem: 480 
Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, ö 
Like the poor cat i the e e 
. Mae.” Pr'ythee, peace: * „ 
I dare do all that may Gene mn 
Who dares do more, is none. | 
Lady; What beast was it then, 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And; to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 490 
Did then adhere, and. yet you would make both: 
TP have owe php and that their fitness 
of 07 mort 1 ; Mie ett ol Sl 
Does unmake . 1 —45 given suck 3 and know 


How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me? 
At | I would, 


1 
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would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, —had I but so sworn 

As you have done, to this. 

Mac. If we should fail, — 

Lady. We fail! - | : 500 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, _ 

And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
Whereto the rather shall his day*s hard journey 
Soundly invite him, his two chamberlaius 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only: when in-swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon gto 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spungy officers; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 
Mac. Bring forth men-children anly ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy ro 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't? 

Lady. Who dares receive it other, - 320 
As we shall make our griefs and clamour rar 
Upon his death? ö | 

Mac. I am gettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat, 


Away, 
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Away, and mock the time with fairest shoũ : 
"OY face must hide what the false heart W 
| Le | 


AR IT. SCENE 1. 5 0 | 


—_ 


- - * 
— % 


Enter Bingo, a FLEANCE, with a Torch dere 


Mi goes the night, boy. f 
Fle. The moon is down; PR 3 the clock 
Ban. And she goes down at verve. et | 
_ Fl, I take't, tis later, sir. nnz 
Ban. Hold, take my sword * ar $ | butbandey 

__ inheaven, *. 4 4 2 

Their candles are all l 5 = 9h too. 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, ] 

And yet I would not sleep: Merciful powers 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 9 

Gives way to in repose Give me my sword; — 


"PRs b w tne; © " 8 
Enter MACBETH, and a Servant with @ Torch, J 
Who's there? | | 4 

Mac. A fend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest ? the king $ bed, J 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 4 
Sent forth great largess to your officers : 4 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, f 
By the name of most kind hosts; and — : 
In measureless content. ind, e | 


*. 
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Mac. Being unprepar'd, . l at 
Our will became the servant to defect $ lus 20 
Which else should wes have main | 

Ban. All's well. f 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 

To you they have shew'd some truth. | 
Mac. I think not of them: 
Vet, when we can intreat an hour to serve, | 
We would spend it in some words upon banane, 
If you would grant the time. | 

Ban, At your kind'st leisure. 

Mac. If you. shall cleave to my consent, 25 tis, 
It hall make honqur for you. ; 31 

Ban. So I lose none, 5 
In seeking to augment it, but still 155 
My bosom franchis'd, and m 9 
J shall be counsel d. 

Mac. Good repose, the n 

Ban. Thanks, sir; the like to you! [Exit Bano vo. 

Mac. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. [ Exit Ser. 
Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? {dt let me clutch 
thee | 

I have thee not; and yet I see «ita still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 


A dagger of the mind ; a. false creation, 


Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
1 see thee yet, in form as palpable 
29489 As 
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As this which now I draw, SY > 
Thou marshal'st me the way that [y was 86 
And such an instrument I was to use. 50 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other en 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There's no such thing: 
It is the bloody business, which informs a 
Thus to mine eyes. —Now o'er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings; and wither*d murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, — 68 
Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where- about, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it.— While I threat, he lives. 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A Bell rings, 
1 go, and ifs done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 70 
That summons thee 10 heaven, or to hell, Exit. 
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Lady. Ay. 
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SCENE V. 


Eater Lady MACBETH. 


Lady. That which hath made them drank; lath 
made me bold; * 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fre: — 
Hark I — Peace? | 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal "We" Fg 
Which gives the:stern'st good-night. He is about it: 
The doors are open; and the surfeited. grooms a 
Do mock their change with snores: wh pit 
That Ne and nature 40 ard aka — 
Whether they live, or die. ll 2 
Mac. [Within,] Who's there —what; ho! 80 
Lady. Alack! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And 'tis not done: the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us ;—Hark !—I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My . as he slept, I had don Lug husband? _ 


Eater MACBETH. 


Mac. { have done the deed >—Didat thou not hear 
a noise? 
Lady. F 
Did not you speak? 
Mac. When? 
Lady. Now. + | 
Mac, As I descended ? 


. 1 
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Mac. Hark Who lies i' the second chamber? 
Lady. Donalbain. 
Mac. This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands, 
Lady. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Mac. There's one did laugh in his __ any one 
cry'd, murder! . + 
That they did wake cach others 1 ood and . 
them: 
But they did say their prayers; and address'd 4050 
— to sleep. ; 100 
Lady. There are two lodg'd e 
Mac. One cry'd, God bless we _ en, the 
other; 
As they had seen me, with. thiess! bee 8 Wade | 
Listening their fear. I could not say, amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 
Lady. Consider it not so deeply. | 
Mac. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen! 
I had most need of blessing, and — foil 
Stuck in my throat. 411 
Lady. These deeds must not tbe the 110 
Ang these ways; 80, it will make us mad, 
Mac. Metliought, I heard a voiceicry, Sleep no more! 
Macketh does murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep, that kmits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second , 
Chief nourisher in life's feast. 
Lady. What do you mean? 


Mac. Still it cry'd, Sleep no woo to all the house: 
ky C | Glam:s 
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Glamis hath murder'd sleep; and therefore Catudor 120 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more! 
Lady. Who was it, that thus cry'd ? Why, worthy 
 _ © thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things :—Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.— 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there: Go, carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. | 
Mac. I'll go no more: 
J am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 
Lady. Infirm of purpose 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
T'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt, [ Exit. n within, 
Mac. Whence is that knocking ! 
How is't with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 141 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine, | 
Making the green—one red. 


Re-enter Lady MACBETH. 


| 1 My hands are of your colour; but I 0 
[To wear a heart so white. I hear a knocking [ Anock. , 
8 D 1j At 
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At the south entry :—retire we to our chamber: 


A little water clears us of this deed: OS 
How easy is it then? Your constancy-/ . 
Hath left _ n —Hark ! mare knocking ; 


LS | [Kneck, 
Get on your PAS ae lest occasion cal ws, 151 
And shew us to be watchers :—Be 3 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Mac. To know my de-. hi: not know 
myself, Hud | # Knock, 
Wake Duncan with ty knocking L 2 thou 
could'st! 42 | . [Exeunt. 


* q ' ? F 
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SCENE HI. 


Enter 4 er ht 


{Knocking within.) Port. Here's a knocking indeed! 
If a man were porter of hell- gate, he should have old 
turning the key, TKnock.} | Knock, knock, knock: 
Who's there, i' the name of Belzebub? Here's a far. 
mer, that hang d himself an the expectation of plenty: 
come in time; have-napkins enough about you; here 
you'll sweat for't. [Anzock.] Knock, knock: Who's 
there, i' the other devil's name? Faith, here's an 
equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale; who committed treason enough for God's 
sake, yet could not equivocate to heaven: oh, come 
in, equivocator. {Knack.] Knock, knock, knock: 
Who's thare2 'Faith, here s an English taylor come 

L Tet wa hither, 
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hither, for stealing out of a French hose: come in, 
taylor; here you may roast your goose. [ Knock. ] 
Knock, knock: Never at quiet! What are you? But 
this place is too cold for hell. I'll devil- porter it 
no further: I had thought to have let in some of all 
professions, that go the primrose-way to the ever- 
lasting bonfire. [Knock] Aol” x anon; I | Pray you, 
Ag $8 the Nur. Fog, = 76 


"Enter Maratie, and LxNox. 


: Macd.. Was it so late, a ere 9 went wo 
That you do lie so late? 57 4% {I 

Port. Faith, sir, we were besen tie second 
cock :; and drink, sir, is a great PO * _— 
things. 

Macd. What three things doth drink: exec 
provoke ? 

Port. Marry, sir, nose- painting, Sd ' nd urine. 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it pro- 
vokes the desire, but it takes away the perform- 
ance: therefore, much drink may be said to be an 
equivocator with lechery:; it makes him, and it 
mars him; it sets him on, and it takes him off: 
it persuades him, and disheartens him; makes him 
stand to, and, not stand to: in conclusion, equivo- 
cates him in a W ——_ giang't _ en __ 
him. , 'A 

i; Macd, I Wk dune gave thee the lis last Her 

Port. That it did, sir, i'the very throat o'me+ 
but I requited him for. his lie; and I think, being 
I Diij too 


Mac, *'Twas a rough night, 


_ MACBETH. A411, 


too strong for him, though he took up N e 


sometime, yet I made a shift to cast him. 
Macd. Is thy master stirring: 


Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes. 200 


Len. Good-morrow, noble sir? 


Enter Mac TE. 


Mac. Good-morrow, both! 

Macd. Is the king Stirring, worthy thane ? 

Mac. Not yet, 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on him; 
I have almost slipt the hour. 

Mac. I'll bring you to him. 7 
- Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to. vou; 

But yet, *tis one. 

Mac. The labour we delight in, physicks pain, 2 10 

This is the door. 
AMacd. I'll make so bold to call, | 
For tis my limited service. [Exit Macbvrr. 

Len. Goes the king hence to-day ? 

Mac. He does: he did appoint so. 

Len. The night has been unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air; strange e e 
And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confus'd events, 220 
New hatch'd to the woeful time : the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the live- long night: some aun the en 
Was ſeverous and did shake. 


1 
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len. My young —ͤ— walks 


A fellow to it. 
| Re-enter Macberr. 

Macd. O horror! horror! horror! 2 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee! 110 

Mac. and Len. What's the matter? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his master - piece 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke oßp'e 221 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o* the building. a 

Mac. What is't you say? the life? 

Len. Mean you his majesty? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and 0 1 | 

With a new Gorgon : Do not bid me speak; 

See, and then speak yourselves.—Awake ! awake! 
{Exeunt MACBETH and LENOX. 

Ring the alarum bell: Murder and treason ! 

Banquo, and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 246 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 

And look on death itself up, up, and see 

The great doom's image ! Malcolm! Banquo!- 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprights, 

To countenance this horror Ring the bell. | 


: Bell rings. Enter Lady MACBETH, 


Lady, What's the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, ee 
_ «. Qs, gentle lady, | 
4 
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eee, ee eee eee ee 230 
The repetition in a woman's ear, . 4 
Would murder ay it fell. —O Banqyo ! Banquo ! 


e 200 ger BANGED ron Oo 10! 


Our royal master's coogre opt . 55 5 
Lady. Woe, alas! # 

What, in our house? | 

Han. Too cruel, any nere 2 0 

Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, nee 

And say, it is not 80. a 


Re-enter Machzrk, and LENOX. __ 
'' Mac. Had 1 but dy'd an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time; for, from this instant, 


There's nothing serious in mortalit : 32861 


All is but toys: renown, and grace, is dead: 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is teft this vault to brag b., CD 2.90 


* Enter MALCOLM, po Dongumain, Way 


Don. ' What 1 is amiss? 
Mac. Vou are, and do not ae it: 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopt; the very source of it is stopt. 

Macd. Your royal father's murder'd, | 

Mal. Oh, by whom: 5870 

Len. Tliose of his chamber, as it seem'd; had or 
Their hands and; faces were all badg*d with blood, 


by were their daggers, which, a th we found 


* Upon 
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Upon their plows; they star d, and were d 
No man's life was to be trusted with them. 
Mac. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 
Macd. Wherefore did you 50 ? | 
Mac. Who can be wise, wr a. temperate, and 
furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? Ws 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out- ran the pauser reason. — Here urban, 
His silver-skin lac'd with lus golden blood; 
And his gash'd stabs look' d like a breach in nature, 
For ruin's wasteful entrance: there, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore: who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known? 8 
Lady. Help me hence, ho! 290 
Macd. Look to the lady, | 2 (13879 
Mal. Why do we hold our tongues, - 
That most may claim this argument for ours? 
Don. What should be spoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, 
May rush, and seize us? Let s away, our tears 
Are not yet brew' d - 
Mal. Nor our atroag sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban. Look to the lady 
And when we have our naked frailties hid; - | 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 


280 


300 
And 
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And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it. further. Fears and scruples shake us: 
In the great hand of God I stand; and, thence, 
Against the undivulg'd pretence I * | 

Of treasonous malice; ©. Sond! 
Mac. And so do I. 12 3d r W 


All. So all. 
«Mac. Let's briefly put on manly rexdiness, 6c þ bows 
And meet i' the hall together. 
All. Well contented. (Ern. 
Mal. What will you do? Let's _ —_— Fa them: 
' Tq-shew an unfelt sorrow is an office | 


Which the false man does easy :1'1] to England, | 
Don. To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 

Shall keep us both the safer: where we are, 

There” nee the ven in blood, 


The nearer blood 11403 
© Mal. This murderous! haft that ts-ghotz, 320 | 
Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way - | | 


Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to 4 _ 
And let us not be dainty. of leave - taking. 


But shift away: there's warrant in that theft | | g 
Which . itself, when —_— nn leſt. 
16 21364 [0 0% 1 An 

NN 1 N } 


Ou M. Threescore and ten 1 can bes well 
Within the volume of which time, 1 have scenn 
br A Hours 


k. 


20 


? 


1 


Hours n and things strange; but tis n 
Hath trifled former Seh bh. od. dA. 

Rosse. Ah, good father, 365 
Thou seest, the heavens; as troubled. with Rana, 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock, tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth ue nen 5 
When living light should a8 it? | 

Od M. Tis unnatural; Ent 2's 
Even like the deed that's 8 On Tuesday . 

A faulcon, tow' ring in her pride of place, | '\_ 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd. ' g40 
Rosse. And Duncan's horses (a Gig most . 
and certain), 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of. theirn Tace,. a) 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their Stalls, flung out, 
Contending *gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 8 
Old M. Tis said, they eat each other. 
Nose. They did so; 9 the acer ai ne | 
eyes, 
That look d upon't. Here comes the - good Mae 
duff: 


Enter Macovye. 


How goes the world, Sir, now ? | 
Macd. Why, see you not? 350 
Rgsse. Is't known, who did this more than bloody 
deed ? 
Macd. 
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+ Mard. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 
Rosse. Alas, the day | 
What good could they pretend? 
_ Macd. They were suborn'd: 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 
Are stol'n away and fled :+ which Co Sho them 
Suspicion of the deed. _ | | 
Nosse. Gainst nature still: b 
Thriftless ambition, that will ravin up 
Thine own life's means — Then tis most like, 
The sovereiguty will fall upon Macbeth. | 
Macd. He is already nam'd; eee e nd 
To be investedt. 
Nosse. Where is Duncan's body? 
Macd. Carried to Colmes-kill ; 
The sacred store-hoube of his predecesvars, 
And guard iun of their bones. | 
Rosse. Will you to Scone? 
Macd. No, cousin, I'll to-Fife, ' ' 970 
Rosse. Well, 1 will thither. | 
 Macd. Well, may you «ee things well done ter 
adieu 


Lest our old robes at eajer than our new ! 


Rosse. Farewel, father. 
Old M. God's benison go with you; AP with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 
| 8 
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Enter Bax vo. 


Tuo bastian King; Cawdor; Glen . 
As the weird women-promis'd; and, I fear, 

Thou playd'st most foully for't; yet it was said, 

It should not stand in thy posteritʒ ; 

But that myself should be the root, and father . 

Of many kings: if there come truth from them, 

(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine) 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope? but, hush ; no more. 10 


Senet s0unded. Enter MACBETH as King ; Lady Mac- 
BETH, LENOX, ROSSE, Lords, and Attendants, 


Mac, Here's our chief guest. 
0 Lady. If he had been forgotten, 
It bAimmnnnn 
e; And all things unbecoming. 
Mac. To- night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I'll request your presence. 
Ban. Lay your highness“ 
Command upon me; to the which, my duties 
Are with a mast indissoluble tye / | 
For ever knit. | 20 
Mac. Ride you this afternoon ? 
= Ban. Ay, my good lord. 
Mac. We should have else degir'd your good advide 
71 -- E 0 (Which 


dy. 
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(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 

In this day's council; but we'll take to-morrow. 

Is't far you ride? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fil up the time 
*Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the ig 5 
For a dark hour or twain. 30 

Mac. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Mac. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England, and in Ireland; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention: but of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse: Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord: our timè does call upon us. 
Mac. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 41 

And so I do commend you to their backs. 

Fare wel. 4 119 1 © FEx# BAN Nuo. 

Let every man be master of his time- | 

Till seven at night; to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep e | 

Till 1 alone: while then, God be with you. 

¶Ereunt Lady MAaCBETH, and Lords. 

Sirrah, a en with you: attend — our uns 

4-4 Sure ? 

Ser. They are, my lord, without the palace. gate 
Mac. Bring them —_— WALTER be thus is no- 
thing; Eb 9415 [Exit Servant. 350 
3 «A But 


30 


But to be safely thus. —Our fears in Banqus --'* 


stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear d: tis much he dares; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, , 


He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valouut 
To act in safety. There is none, but he, | 
Whose being I. do fear: and, under him. 
My genius is rebuk d; as, it is said, 7 

Mark Antony's was by Cæsar. He chid the sisters, 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 60 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, |  . . 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine Succeeding, If it be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind; * + 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace | 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 70 
Given to the common enemy of man, | 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 4 
. the utterance! Who's there? 


Re. enter Servant, with two Murderers. 


Now go t to the GP and stay there till we call. 
[ Exit Servant. 
Was it not dy we spoke together? 
ur. It was, so please your highness. 1 
| E ij Mac. 
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Mac. Well then, now 
Have you consider*d of my * ? Know, 

That it was he, in the times past, which held you 80 
So under fortune; which, you thought had been 
Our innocent self: this I made good to you 

In our last conference, past in probation with you; 
How you were borne e ug the instru- 

ments; 

Who wrought with them; and all thing ee 1 that 
c might, 

To half a soul, and to a notion erun 4 
Say, Thus did Banquo. Renn 

1 Mur. You made it known to us. { 

Mac. I did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you fin-d 900 
Vour patience so predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospel'd, 

To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the bub 
And beggar'd yours for ever? | 

1 Mur. We are men, my liege. 05 

Mac. Ay, in the catalogue you * men; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water -rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs; the valued file 100 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the Wr | 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 

of A That 


Il, 


lat 
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That writes them all alike : and so of men. 
Now, if you have a station in the file, 

Not in the worst rank of manhood, say it; 
And I wilt put that business in your bosoms, 


Whose execution takes your enemy off; 110 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us „ 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, A 
Which in his death were perfect. L 


2 Mur. I am one, my liege, | 
Whom the, vile blows and buffets of the nds 


Have so incens'd, that I am reckless What 
I do, to spite the world. 1 | 
1 Mur. And I another, u e 1 an 41 32 22:41 
So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, | 
That I wank: eating liq enangnchance; > 1020 
Jo mend it, e bat nN 01 2 1 
Mac. Both of you 4] | 
Know, Banquo was your . 
Mur. True, my lord. [7 
Mac. So is he mine: and in such sip ee 
That every minute of his being thrustss 
Against my near'st of life: and though I could 
With bare-fac'd power sweep him from my sight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I must not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 130 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall, 
Whom I myself struck down: and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love; 
Masking the business from the common eye, 
For sundry weighty reasons. . 
4 E iij Mur. 
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Mur. We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 

1 Mur. Though our live- 
Mac. Vour spirits shine throughyou. Within this 

9 hour, at most, 

I will advise you where to plant Feen ; 140 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 

The moment on't; for't must be done to-night, 

And something from the palace; always e 

That I require a clearness: and with him, 

(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work) 

Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me 

Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour: resolve yourselves apart, 

I'll come to you anon. 150 
Mur. We are resolv'd, my lord. 
Mac. I'll call upon you straight; abide mithis: 

It is concluded :—Banquo, thy soul's flight, 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. [ Exeum. 


| SCENE I. | 


| 


Enter Lady Maczern, and a Servant. 


Tots, Is Banquo gone from court? 
Serv, Ay, madam ;- but returns again to-night. 
Lady. Say to the _ I would mw his leisure 
For a ſe words. | 
Serv. Madam, I will, Range NI Exit. 
4 Lady. 
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Iady. Nought's had, all's spent 14560 
Where our desire is got without content: 
'Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 

Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful j Joy. | 


Enter MacBzra., 


How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ? 

Using those thoughts, which should indeed have dy d 

With them they think on? Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard: what's done, is done. 
Mac. We have scotch'd the snake, not kill'd it, 

She'll close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 


Remains in danger of her former too tu. 271 
But let the frame of things A: "gw the warkds 
suffer, W 


Ere we will eat our meal in fear, * — 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams, 

That shake us nightly : better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie * 

In restless ecstacy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well; 4 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levys 1 

Can touch him further! ig 
Lady. Come on; i lord, 1 

Sleek ober your rugged looks; be bright an 001 


mong your guests ae 


Mac. 80 chall- l, lr = 
Jo And 
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And so, I pray, be you: let your remembrance 
Apply to Banquo; present him eminence, both 
With eye and tongue : unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 191 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady. You must leave this. 

Mac. O, full of scorpions is my mind, done wife! 
Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

Lady. But in them nature's copy's not eterne. 

Mac. There's comfort yet, they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
His eloister'd flight; ere, to black Hecate's summons, 
The shard- borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 200 

Hath rung niglit's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. a 

Lady. What's to be done? '; 

Mac. Be innocent of the e aden chuck, 
*Till thou applaud the deed. Come, Seedling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 
And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale Light thickens, and * crow 
Makes wing to the rooky'wood ; 219 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze ; 
While night's black agents to their preys do rouze. 
Thou marvell'st at my words: but hold thee still; 
Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
So, pr'ythee, go with me. [ {Exeunt, 
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"SOENE III. 


1 


Enter three Murderers. 


1 Mur. But who dd bid thee join wan us? 

3 Mur. Macbeth. | 

2 Mur. He ds not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to de, 
To the direction just. «2400 220 

1 Mur. Then stand with us . 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn; and near . 
The subject of our watch. 3 ö 

3 Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 

[ Banquo within, ] Give us a light aer ho 1— 

2 Mur. Then it is he; the rest ** 
That are within the note: of W ee fant bur 
Already are i' the court. ] Ne 
1 Mur. His horses go about. * 

3 Mur. Almost a mile: but he acbedahg [4 
So all men do, from hence mann CALI 
Make it their walk. 211 15} 97111091 48 BYE 


| ; i 90aronots aw i 

| Enter Bangu9, gnd FLBANCE, with Torch. 
2 Mur. A light, a light! +49 tg 
g Mur. "Tis he. ok Por: Gt 

I Mur. Stand tot. 3 ow 229 ( 
Ban. It will be ral. te Ang 
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1 Mur. Let it come down. [ They assault Bang vo, 
Ban. Oh, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly; 
Thou may'st revenge. Oh slave 241 
[Dies. FLEANCE escapes, 
3 Mur. Who did strike out the light? 
1 Mur. Was't not the way? | | 
3 Mur. There's but one down; the son is fled. 
2 Mur. We have lost best half of our affair. 
1 Mur. Well, let's away, and a how much i; 
done, en gc L Kren 


_—_ i _—_ 


ww ee 4 
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A Banquet prepared, Enter MACBETH, Lady, Rosss, 
LENOX, Lords, and Attendants. | 


Mac. You know your own degrees at down: at 
first, 32 & 1 8-18 2 
And last, the hearty welcome. in, 
Lords. Thanks to your ma jest. 

Mac. Ourself will mingle with eee, 230 
And play the humble host. x4 | 
Our hostess keeps her state; ban in ben: une, 

We will require her welcome. | | 

Lady. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our bien 
For my heart speaks, they are an e 


Enter first Mar derer, 10 the Door. 


Mac. See, they encounter thee Ons their hearts 
thanks: — Pert G Hir M dire 95 b 
s © at 1 Both 


wed 945 a. 
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Both sides are even: here I'll sit i' the midst: | 
Be large in mirth; anon, we'll drink a measure 
The table round.—There's blood por thy face. 

Mur. Tis Banquo's then. 260 

Mac. Tis better thee without, than he within, 
Is he dispatch'd ? | 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him: 

Mac. Thou art the best o the cut-throats : wm he's 

good, | 
That did the like for Fleance : if thou didst i it, 
Thou art the non- pareil. 
Mur. Most royal sir, 
Fleance is scaped. 

Mac. Then comes my fit again: I had else been per- 
| fect ; oth 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 4s 
As broad, and general, as the casing air: 

But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe? 

Mur. Ay, my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched Faches on his heady a 
The least a death to nature. 

Mac. Thanks for that: — 944k N 
There the grown serpent lies; the worm, that's fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth for the present. Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourselves again. r eser ge 281 

Lady. My royal lord G 
Vou do not give the cheer: the feast is _——_ 4 £ 
That is not often vouch'd while tis a'making, © + 
oY ; "Tis 
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'Tis given with welcome: to feed, were best at home; 
From 4hence, the sauce to meat is er ; 


Meeting were bare without it. 

Tuer the Clos: of Banguo, and sits in Macszru's 
Place. 

- Mac, Sweet remembrancer }— 0 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both! 290 


Len. May it please your highness sit. 

Mac. Here had we now our country's honour roof d, 
Were the grac d person of our Banquo present; 
Who may 1 rather challenge for unkindness, 

Than pity for mischance | 

Rosse. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your rhighne 
To grace us with your _ pv x RN 
Mac. The table's full. | 


Len. Kere is a pace fa, ar. non 909 
Mac. Where? 
Len. Here, nocd, ends What IT that moyes 
your highness ? 


Mac. Which of you hw duns this 
Lords. What, my good lord 
Mac. r eee eee never ahake 
Thy goary locks at me. Los 12 
Fosse, Gentlemen, rise; his * is not well, 
Lady. Sit, worthy ends my lord is often thus, 


And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep seat; 
The fit js momentary; upon a thougnt 310 


He 
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He will again be well: if much you note him, 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion; 
Feed, and regard him not.— Are you a man? 
Mac. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. | 
Lady. O proper stuff — 25 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn- dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 320 
A womap's story, at a winter's fire, tio 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself! ! 
Why do you make such faces? When all's en 
You look but on a tool. \ 
Mac. Pr'ythee, see there! bebold! look! lo! how 
Say YOu fo — 
Why, what care I? If thou can'st nod, me 
If charnel- houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 5 
Lady. What! quite unmann'd in folly.d. d-4 330 
Mac. If I stand here, I Saw him. | 
Lady. Fie, for same! IT 
Mac. Blood . 1 shed ere now, vibe da 
9 time, It bh) 19 TH 1 | 
Ere human statute aa the 3 wok ; 1 
Ay, and since too, murders — nd] 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end: hut now, they rise again, 
1 N F With 
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With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools: this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 841 
Lady. My worthy lord, 1K 
Vour noble friends do lack you. 
Mac. I do forget :— 
Do not muse at me, my most * friends; 1 
J have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then I'll sit down: Give me some wine, fill full ;— 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 


Re-enter Ghost. 


Ault to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here! to all, and * we qa 351 
And all to all. 

Lords. Our duties and the pledge. a 

Mac. Avant! and quit my sight! Let: the earth 

hide thee! 
Thy bones are e thy blood i is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those * 7 
Which thou dost glare with! 87 
Lady. Think of this, good peers, ö 
But as a thing of custom : tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the en Hein 360 
Mac. What man dare, I dire agoanyd vl 
Approach thou like the rugged Buaian ear; 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tyger, 
Take any shape but that, and — Gun 
Shall never tremble: Or, be alive again n 
2 ä | £ And 
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And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest me. 


The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 


Unreal mockery, hence |— Why, s0 ;—being gone, 


am a man again.—Pray you, sit still. 370 
N You have 'displac'd the mirth, broke the 
good meeting , | [4 
With mogk admir'd disorder. 


Mac. Can such things be, q 7 


And overcome us like a summer's cloud, TY 


Without our special wonder? You make me 1e 
Even to the disposition that I owe, . 

When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, _ 


When mine is blanch'd with fer. [ 
Rosse. What $ights, my lord? 3805 
Lady. FFB . 

worse; 


Question enrages him: at once, good night — 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 


But go at once. 


Len. Good night; act beten del . 


Attend his majesty! n 
Lady. A kind good night to all! Exeunt Lords. 
Mac. It will have blood, they say; blood will have 


blood: 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have . 390 


By magot - pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought tk 
The secret'st man of blood. What is the night? 
| Fi J 4 
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Lady. Almost at o with ene which is 
which. | 
Mac. How say*st _ that Macduff denies his 
person,. 
At our great bidding? 
- -Lady. Did you send to him, sir? . 
Mac. I hear it by the way; but 1 will bend: 
There's not a one of. them, but in his house 
I keep a servant fee*d. I will to-morrow, - - 
(And betimes I will) unto the weird sisters: 400 
More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good, 
All causes shall give way; I am in blood | 
Stept in so far, that, should IT wade no ous” 15 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: f 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd. 
Lady. You lack the season of all natures, 4 
Mac. Come, we VU OP "uy _—_—_ and 77 


abuse he 0 
Is the initiate four; that wants hard —.— 110 
We are yet but young in deed. I Xxeunt. 
! | $11 E: | DMN \ 
nnd] ; . 0 ien! 82 45 Fol . 
„e Sv Ae uti liv II. 00 


. Thunder. Enter the three Witches, mecting HECATE- 
1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecat'? you look anger 
Hlec. Have I not reason, beldams, as you are, 
IR and overbold? How did you dare 
| 1 1 1 | To 


III, 


400 
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To trade and. traffic witt!Macbeth, © 

In riddles, and affairs of death ; 51 * 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contrixer of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, | 

Or shew the glory of our art?! 420 

And, which is worse, all you have done, 

Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spightful, and wrathful; who, as others do, | 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now : get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i' the morning; thither he 

Will come to know his destiny. 

Vour vessels, and your spells, provide, 

Vour charms, and every thing beside: 439 

] am for the air; this night I'll spend 1 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon: 

Upon the corner of the moon 10 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground's | 8 

And that, distill'd by magic slights, | 

Shall raise such artificial sprights WS 

As, by the strength of their illusion, ws 16,4 

Shall draw him on to his confusion: 440 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and beer 

His hopes bove wisdom, grace, and fear: 

And you all know, security” © f 

s mortals chiefest enemy. © - [Mugich and a Song. 
1 Hark, 
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Hark, I am call'd; my eee ci 0 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 
Sing uuithin. Come away, nnn Ge. 

1 Mitch. Come, let's make haste, she'll soon be 
back again. 29-1: [ Excunt. 
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* 


7 gf 7 LznoX, and another Lord, 


Len. My former speeches have but hit Kot 
thoughts, 
Which can interpret further: oh. I ay, 
Things have been . borne: the gracious 
Duncan — 111450 

Was pitied of Macbeth me he was bnd :— 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk' d too late; 
Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleance kill'd, 
For Fleance fled. : Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monsterous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain; : 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 
How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not straight, 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of deep? 
Was not that nobly done? ay, and wisely too; 461 
For twould have anger'd any heart alive, 
To hear the men deny it. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well: and I do think, 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his ke 
a 4 (A,, 


= 
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(As, an't please heaven, he shall not), they should find 

What 'twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 

But, peace for from broad * and cause he 
faild 


His preence at the tyrant' s feast, I hear, 


Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you well. 470 

Where he bestows himself? | = 2 
Lord. The son of 8 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the English court; and is receiv'd 


Of the most-pious Edward with such grace, 


4a i. 


That the malgyolence of fortune nothing 

Takes from his high respect: thither N Eda is gone 
To pray the holy king, upon his aid 

To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siviardi: 
That, by the help of these (with Him above 480 
To ratify the work) We may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights; Af 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives ; - 
Do faithful homage; and receive free honours, 

All which we pine for now: and this report 

Hath so exasperate the king, that hgñge 


Prepares for some attempt of waer. 
Len. Sent he to Macdufſiʒ:;᷑rĩ:c 7 
Lord. He did: and with an absolute, Sur, 400 J 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 4590 


And hums; as Hh 1 m m | 

That cl*;s me with this, an ] m. | 
Len. And that well might 29 

Advise him to a caution, to hold nee , 

| His 
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His wisdom can provide. Some holy ange! 

Fly to the court of England, and un folg 

His message ere he come; that a swift blessing 

May soon return to this our ne ann, 

Under a hand accurs'd! 499 
Lord. I'll send my prayers with him.  [£Exeunt, 

_ === = —— —— 9 ꝗUr¶ ——ñ1— 

ACT I. SCENE I. 


F Enter the three Witches, | 
1 Witch, | 


Taser e eee 1,1 

2 Witch, Thrice; and once the hedge - pig whin'd. 
3 Mitch. Harper cries: tis time, tis tine. 
1 Witck. Round about the cauldron 803 

In the poison'd entrails throw. | 

Toad, that under the cold stone, 

Days and nights hast thirty-one, 

Swelter'd venom sleeping got, . 

Boil thou first i the charmed pot! 
All, Double, double toil and trouble; 10 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 4 | 
1 Witch, Fillet of a fenny snake, 4 29 ? 

In the cauldron boil and bake | 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog,” LA | 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, | 

Adder's fork, and blind-worm's sting, 

Lizard's leg, and howlet's wing 

For a charm of powerful trouble 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


W” 
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All. Double, double toil and trouble; 20ð0 

5 Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

g Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of Walt; 

witches' mummy : maw, and gulf, 

Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark; 

Root of hemlock; dag u the d 

Liver of blaspheming Jew: 122 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew, for L 

Sliver'd in the moon's, eclipse; A 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips; ß 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 9 oe 1195 39 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab oo or 

I, Make the gruel thick and slab 7 

Add thereto a tyger's chaudron, „ Hui 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, / bubble. 
2 Witch, n Hao T 
hen the charm is firm and good. NT 

Enter HRCATx, brain Witches, 1 
Hec. Oh, well done! eee wN te [ 
And every one shall share 1 the gains, mile 645 
And now about the cauldron sing 
Like elves and fairies in a ring 
n n that you put in 
| > MUSICK and a SMW. 
Black Spirits and white" 11100 
2 Blue spirits and grey 
Miagle, mingle gl, 
uon tfadoninglermays 10) NNN 5 
A. 2 Witch. 


ES 
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2 Witch. By-the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes: 


Open, locks, whoever knocks.//, ' | 60d 
Enter Machs ru, | 
Mac. How now, you es, blacks and I 


hags ? 
What is't you do? ty 
All. A deed without a name. f 
Mac. I conjure you by that which you profes 
{Howe'er you come to know it) answer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the 2 — 
Confound and swallow navigation u; 
Though bladed corn be _— and trees blown 
down; 
Though castles ll at their: ad heads; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treasute 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even: till destruction —_—_ 1 40 6 
To what I ask you. 13 / 
a Witch, 3 Nbg: 
2 Witch, Demand, ni e, 
g Witch. We'll answer. 
1 Witch. Say, if choud's aher hear it nh our 


mouths, on wh . 
Or from our nan Hop rig wh | 70 
Mac. Call them, let me see them. 
1 Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten E 


* Her 


glit 


5 8 


Our 
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Her nine farrow; grease, that's sweaten 
From the murderer's ces throw - 


Into the flame. to zg | A 
All. Come, high, or - low 3 , 
Thyzelf, and office, deftly sho W-. [ Thunder, 


*. 


15t Apparition, an armed Head. 


Mac. Tell me, thou unknown pow'r, 

1 Witch, He knows thy thought; k 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 380 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! rr pas beware 

Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fiſe.—Dismiss n me ;—Enongh. 
Descends. 
Mac. What-e' er thou wy" for thy . cautions 
thanks; 
Thou hast harp'd my Fa arght — one word 
more— 

1 Witch. He will not be commanded: * ano. 
II: - * 4 N 
More potent than the first. | Thaler. 

2 Apparition, @ bloody Child. 

App. Macbeth 1 Macbeth! Macbeth! rol] 

Mac. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute: laugh to scorn 
The power of man; for none of woman born 90 
Shall harm Macbeth. 12 ö [ Descends. 

Mac. Then live; Macduff, what need I fear of thee? 


But "I I'll make assurance double sure, 
| | And 


Ad . 


MACBETH. 


And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, 
And sleep in spight of — — What is this, 
| [ Thunder, 


| 9 Apparition a Child crowned, with a Tree in his Hand, 


That rises like the iszue of a king; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? | | 
Hl. Listen, but speak not to't. 100 
App. Be lion - mettled, proud; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high 2 — hill 
Shall come against him. | D Descendi. 

| Mac. That will never be; 

| Who- can imptese:the forent; bid the tree 

| Unfix his earth-bound root ? sweet bodements | good! 
Rebellious head, rise never, till the wood 2 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 110 
Shall live the lease of nature; pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom.—Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing ; tell me (if your art 
Can tell so much), shall IR issue ever 

| Reign in this kingdom ? | 


All. Seek to know no more. | 
Mac. I will be satisfy'd: deny me this, 
| And an eternal curse fall on you! let me know :— - 
Why __ that nn ? and what noise is this ? 
% H [EHautboys: 
kr; | 1 Witch, 


er. 


10 
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1 Witch, Shew'l r 44140 
2 Witch. Shew ! n 
g Witch. Shew1 : 


All. Shew his yen, _ grieve is ins, iu 21110) 


Come like shadows, so depart. . 
[A shew of erght Kings, and BANQUO; 5 the e 
with a Glass In tus Hand. | 
Mac. Thou art too like the spirit of 8 a 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls: - And thy air, 
Thou other gold- bound brow, is like the first: - 
A third is like the former: — Filthy hags: .- - 
Why do you shew me this? —A fourth ?—Start, eyes! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom — 130 
Another yet? A seventh _— See no io 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shews me many more: and some I see, 
That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry ; 
Horrible sight !—Now, I see, tis true; 
For the blood - bolter'd Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. What? is this so! 
1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: - But why . 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly | 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights, 140 
And $shew'the/best af our delights; oo 
I'll charm the air to give a sound, ö 
While you perform your antique round: 
That this great king may kindly. say, | 
Our duties did his welcome pay  [Musich, 
| [e Witches dance and vanish. 
G 
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Mac. Where are they > Gone ?—Let this Mey 
hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 
Come in, without there ! 


Enter LENOX. 


je What's your grace's will? 
Mac. Saw you the weird sisters? u 30 
Len. No, my lord. | 
Mac. Came they not by you? 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. 
Mac. res they nde? 
And damn'd all those that trust them !—I did hear 
The galloping of horse : who was't came by ? 
Len. Tis two or three, my lord, that n you 
word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Mac. Fled to England > | 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 160 
Mac. Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is 0'er-took, | 
Unless the deed go with it: from this moment, 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 
To crown my Wer with ants be it thought and 
done: 1 
The castle of Macduff I wal ourprice; | 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfertunate soullss 
5 That trace him i in his line. * boasting like a fool; 
lt. 5 This 


50 


is 
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This deed I'll do, before this purpose cool: 171 
But no more sights Where are these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 


* 
_ " 
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Enter Macpur e's Wife, her Son, and Rossx. | 


I. Macd. What had * munen 

| land ? 

Rosse. You must have patience, madam. 

L. Macd. He had none: 1 
His flight was madness: when our aftions do noty 


Our fears do make us traitors. 
Rosse. You know not. irie ba 
Whether it was his e or his beats „ ..a80 
IL. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his rages wenn * 
babes, | | 


His mansion, and his titles, in a place _I 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not; 
He wants the natu.cal touch: for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her nest, against the o. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 

As little is the wisdom, where N 

So runs against all reason. 

Rosse. My dearest co, ö ,1u44 wage 
I pray you, school yourself: but, for your husband 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best know 
The fits o the season. I dare not speak mucli further: 
G1j Bu 
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But cruel:are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear; 
But float upon a wild and violent sen, 
Each way, and move. —I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worst will cease, or che climb upward 
To ivhat they ve before FIG "ey cousin, 201 
Blessing upon you! a 
L. Macd. Father'd he is, and ww he! 8 Hatherless. 
Nosse. L am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomort: 
I take my leave at oncgtde. [Ait Ross. 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead 2 Ob Tit 10 
And what will you do now? How will pon weed 
© Son. As birds do, mother. 7 | / 
I. Mad. What, with worms and flies? 210 
Son. With what I get I mean; and so do they. 
I. Macd. aa bird! thou'dst ne the net nor 
lime, 15 
The viesfatl; aqertize gin. 1 
Son. Why should . — Poor birds N are 
not set fort. 
My father is not dead, for all your pins: 
I. Macd. Ves, he is dead; 4 wilt thou do * 
father ? 11 | 
Son Nay, how will you hy 8 
I. Mucd. * 1 can — twenty at any 
market. 


n Then: y u'll buy em to Pe 
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IL. Macd. Thou 8 thy wit; and yet 
"Ifaith, + | 220 
With wit enough for thee. | 

Son. Was my father a traitor, 1 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 10 

Son. What is a traitor ? . | Or 9 

I. Macd. Why, one that swears and hes. 

= And be all traitors, that do so? 

I. Macd. Every 4 CEN and 
must be hang'd. 

Son. And must they all be bages, that owear and 
lie? 2 0 

I. Macd. Every one. ern 

Son. Who must hang them? 

I. Macd. Why the honest men, 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools: for 
there are liars and swearers e to beat the . 
men, and hang up them. 

I. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! but 
how wilt thou do for a father? 

Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I FOE EST 
have a new father. 3 

L. Macd. Poor prattler! how chok talk'st 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I amnot to you known, 


Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 


1 doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 
If you, will take a homely man's advice, 
Gj 
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Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 

To do worse to you, were fell cruelty, | 

Which is too nigh! your person. Heaven preserve 
you |! | N 250 

I dare abide no longer. | Exit Messenger, 
L. Macd. Whither should I fly ? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 

Jam in this earthly world: where, to do harm, 

Is often laudable; to do good, sometime, 

Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas ! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say, I have done no harm What are these 

faces? : einm | 


1 Murderers. 


e. Where i is: your husband? 

L. Macd. 1 hope, in no place so unsanctified, 260 
Where such as thou may'st find him. „ 

Mur. He's a traitor. 
Son. Thou ly'st, thou chag-ear'd villain 

Mur. What, yau egg? 
Youngs fry of treachery ? 

Son. He has kill'd me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you. 

TO 92 Macpury, crying Murder. 


ve 
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SCENE Ii. 


England. Enter MAL.coLM, and Macpure. 


Mal. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and 
there | 

Weep our sad bosoms empty, | Lt 

Macd. Let us rather | 279 
Hold fast the mortal sword; and, like good men, 
Bestride our down-faln birthdom; Each new morn, 
New widows howl; new orphans cry; new Sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mal. What 1 believe, I'll wail; 
What know, believe; and, what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. | 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought hogest: you have loy'd him well ; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young; but 
something | "I +; 28z 


£ 


You may deserve of him through me: and wisdom 


To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 


To appease an angry god. 
Macd.. I am not treacherous. 
Mal. But Macbeth is. 


A good and virtuous nature may cecoll, 
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In an imperial charge, but I shall crave your 
pardon; 299 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose : 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell: 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Macd. I have lost my hopes. 
Mal. Perchance, even there, where I did find my 
doubts, 
Why in that rawness left you wife, and a child, 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of 
260) 
Without leave-taking ?—T pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 300 
But mine own Saferies ou may be 15 just, 
Whatever I shall think. 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dares not check thee Wear my thy 
Fg. by 
His title is affear'd!—Pare' thee well, lord: 
I would note be thé villain that thou think'st, 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant” $ grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 
Mal. Be not offended: + 6 $4 1900 8g 
I speak not as in absolute fear of you. | | 
I think, our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, 


* 


ur 
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There would be hands uplifted in my right; 

And here, from gracious England, have I offer 

Of goodly thousands: but, for all this, 91 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country : 

Shall have more vices than it had before; 320 

More suffer, and more sundry ways than . 

By him that shall sueceed. | 
Macd. What should he be? 083i 5 
Mal. It is myself I mean: in whom I know 

All the particulars of vice so grafted, | 

That when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 

Will seem as pure as snow; and the poor state 

Esteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 

With my confineless harms, =— | 

6 Maed. Nat in the legions 330 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damm d. ) 

In evils, to top Macbeth, ++ | 
Mal. I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, | | 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has àa name: But there's no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuausness ; your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrpns, and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust; and my desire " 


All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 340 


That did oppose my will: 
Than such a one to reign. 
Macd. Boundless intemperance. 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath — 


better bra 
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The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood wink. 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so man 331 
As will to greatness er aner 
Finding it so inclin'd. | 
Mal. With this — grows, 
In my most ill-compos'd affection, such 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house: 
And my more- having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more; that I should n 365 
Quarrels unjust against the good, eee ; 
Destroying them for wealth. N q 

Macd, This avaricſte 10 b 
Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust: and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foysons to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own: all these are PR 


With other graces weigh'd. . 
Mal. But 1 ne none: The \king-becomin 
graces, {0 0 


As justice, 1 8 Wee 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, | 
$1 2 N | , Devotion, 


Ce» 
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Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them; but abound 
In the division of each several crime, | 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, contound.  . 
All unity on earth. | 
Mac Oh Scotland Scotland ! 
Mal. If such a one be fit to govern, Speak * 
I am as I have spoken. 
Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live.— O nation miserable, 
with an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd, 
When shalt thou see thy wholsome days again? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs d, 
And does blaspheme his breed ?—Thy royal cer N 
Was a most sainted king; the queen, that bore thee, 


| 8 Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 391 


Dy'd every day she liv'd. Fare thee well! 
These evils, thou repeat'st upon thyself, 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. —O, my * 
Thy hope ends here 

Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. - Devilish Macbeth - 
By many of these trains, hath sought to win me 400 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste: but God above | 
W Deal 
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Deal beween thee and me! for even now 

I put myself to thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 

Unknown to woman; never was forsworn ; 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 
At no time broke my faith; would not betray | 416 
The devil to his fellow; and delight WOOL 
No less in truth, than life : my first false peaking 
Was this upon myself: What I am truly, 

Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 

_ Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

All ready at a point, was setting forth: 

Now we'll together; and the chance, of goodness, 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent! 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 
Tis hard to reconcile. 421 


' {low 
Enter a Door. 


Mal. well; more anon.—Comes the king forth, 1 
pray you? 
Doe. Ay, sir: there are a crew of wretched 
souls, | 
That stay his cure: their ny convinces 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven . n An 
They presently amend,” - 


Mal. I thank you, doctor. N 


IV. 
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Macd. What's the disease he means? * 
Mal. Tis call'd the evil? 430 


A most miraculous work in this 2250 TREO P1213 &1 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I bave seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely- visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, + 
Put on with holy prayers: and 'tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty. he leaves and 
The healing benediction. With this stragge e, 


He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; + 441 
And sundry blessings hang about his ene, f 
That e him full of grace. 7 347 n 
VVV Rossz. | be 
Mano See, who comes here?: 


Mal. My countryman ; but yet I know dip dot. 
Macd. My kever- gentle cousin, welcome hither. / 
Mal. I know him now: good God, betimes remove 

The means that make us pe a U 
Rosse. Sir, Amen. a N 
Macd. Stands Scotland where it 00 ? 4450 
Rosse. Alas, poor country; j; 16 If 


Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 


Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile 

Where sighs, and nn and 2 that rent the 
air, » 2 


#2 4 
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Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstacy : the dead man's knell 
Is there scaree ask'd, for whom; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken. | 460 
Macd, Oh, relation, | 
Too nice, and yet too true! 
Mal. What is the newest grief ? 
Nosse. That of an hour's age doth hiss Ro 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Macd. How does my wife ? 
Nocte. Why, well. 
Macd. And all my children ? 
Nosse. Well too. 
Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace ? 
Rosse. No; they were all at peace, when I did leave 
thee. 471 
Macd. Be not a niggardof your speech; how goes it 
Nasse. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Whieh I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot: - 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women 0 
To doff their dire distresses. | 480 
Mal. Be it their comfort, 


we are coming thither : gracious England hath 
'Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men; 

An older, and a better soldier, none . - 

| 4 That 


ves 


460 


"hat 
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That Christendom gives out. 
Rosse. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like ! But I have worde, 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not catch them. 
Macd. What concern they ? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to some single breast? 
Rosse. No mind, that's honest, 
But in it shares some woe; though the wot 2 
Pertains to you alone. 
Macd, If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let ele = 
Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 
Which shall possess them with the heavrest — 
That ever yet they hear. "goo 
Macd. Hum! I guess at it. * 
Russe. Your castle is rd; your wife, and 
babes, 
Savagely slaughter'd : to relate the manner, Le 
Were, on the quarry of these murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. | 
Mal. Mercifut heaven £9 | 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat eee 
Give sorrow words : the grief, that does . 
Whispers the o'er-fraught and þ dids it * 
Macd. My children too? | 310 
Rosse. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be foudde. 
Macd. And I must be from thence t * 
H ij My 
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My wife kill'd too ? 
Rosse. I have said. | 
Mal. Be comfortei 1/1 1 
Let's make us med'cines of our. great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief.“ i ! 
«-Macd. He has no children.—All my pen ones? 
Did you say, all? — Oh, hell-kite— All? 3520 
What, all my pretty chickens, and _{uet _ | 
At one fell Woo; uf 
Mal. Dispute it like a man- 
Macd. 1 shall do so; ls 140 
But I must also feel it as a mg tc i l 
I cannot hut remember such things were, 
That. were most precious to me. Did heaven Jook-0n, 
Ang would nat take their part? Sinful, Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee!, naught that : am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 2350 
Fell slaughter on their-souls : Heaven 8 naw ! 
Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword: let _ 
Convert to anger blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd. Oh, I could play the woman, with ming eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue I— But, gentle heaven, 
Cut short all intermission; front to front 
un thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; // 
Vithin my sword's length set him ʒ if ee 3 
Heaven, forgive him too Bun e ieee, 
c Hal. This tune goes manly. n Rtto iv? 540 
Come, go we to the king; our power i is Ig 3 
Our lack is nothing but our leave: Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, amen above X 
** - 7 Put 
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Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you 


may 


The night is long, that never finds the day. ¶ Ereunt. 


ACTV. SCENE I. 


- 190 


Enter a Doctor of Physick, and a waiting —ͤ—ũ—öp 
Docber. 


I nave two nights watch'd with you, but can per- 
ceive no truth in y reperty When was it she last 
walk'd? ' 

Gent, Since his majesty went into the field, I have 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold 
it, write upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and 
again return to bed; yet all this em 
sleep. 9 

Doc. A great perturbation net wreceiwidt 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watch- 
ing.—In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actual performances, what, eng 
have you heard her say? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doc. You may, Wy and FUG SING 


Should. 
Gent. Neither. to you, nor ay one; having ms 
witness to confirm my speech. 19 
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8 Fit Lady MaczErn, with a Taper. 
Lo. vou, here sbe comes! This is her very guise z 
and _on my * fast . Observe 008] t 
close. 1 
Doct. How came she by that light? ? 
Gent. Why, it stood by her: she has light by her 
continually; 'tis her command. 
Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 
Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. . 
Dock. What is it she does now ? Look, how $he 
ruhs her hands. 1 29 
ext. It is an Ae d Mica with wins to seem 
thus washingher hands; I have known her continue 


in this'a quarter of an hour, 


Lady. Vet here's a spot. 

Doc. Hark, she speaks: I will get 8 ** 
comes from _ to satisfy hd n. the more 
strongl Vp. N 
Lady. Out, damned wort out 1 say Ons Two; 
Why, then !tis-time to do't :—Hell is murky 1— 
Fie,; my lord, fie] a soldier, and afraid? what need 
we tear who knows it, When none can call our power 
to. account ?—Yet who would have thought the old 
man to have had so much blood in him I; * 

Dort. Do you mark that ? | 
Lady. The thane of Fife had a wife; where 18 che 
now ?—W hat, will these hands ne'er be clean 
No more o' that my lord, no more o' that: you mar 
* with this starting | 4 $44 
* 122 DoF, 
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Doc. Go to, go to; you have known what you 
zhould not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, 1 am sure 
of that: heaven knows what she hath known. 51 

Lady. Here's the smell of the blood still: all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this litttle hand. 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Do. What a Sigh, is there? The heart is sorely 
charg'd. 

Gent. 1 would not have auch a heart in my bosom, 
for the dignity of the whole body. 

Dock. Well, well, well, — 

Gent. Pray God, it be, sir. 12 9+! wage 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice: Vet I 
have known those which have walk'd in their apr 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown 7 
look not so pale: —I tell you yet again, CE 
buried he cannot come out of his n © 
Doc. Even so? 

Lady. To bed, to bed; there'wknocking. in dne 
gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand; what's done, cannot be REL To bed, to 


bed, to bed. [I. Exit Lady. 
Dock. Will ahe go now to bear yg H ; "7A 
Gent. Directly. ' 


Do. Foul whisperings are 3 unnatural erds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their WR ; 
"=_—_ needs he the divine, than the pace 
1 God, 
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God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 


Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her: —80, good night: 
My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sight : 
I think, but dare not speak. | 
Cent. Good night, good doctor. - [Exeunt, 


* 


 SCENE1I. 
Drum and Colours. Enter MENTETH, CarHNESss, 
Asus, LENOX, and Soldiers. 
- Ment. The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them: for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim . 
Excite the mortified man. 
Ang. Near Birnam wood | | 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they 


| coming. go 
Catu. Who knows, if Donalbain be with his 
50 brother? 


Len. For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's son, 
And many unrough youths, that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment. What does the tyrant? 

Cath. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
dome say, he's mad; others, that lesser hate him, 


Do call it valiant fury: but, for certam, | _ 
5913 | He 
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He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 100 
Within the belt of rule, TY 
Ang. Now does he feel: | 
His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith- breach; 
Those he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. | 
Ment. Who then shall blame 
His pester'd senses to recoil and start, 110 
When all that is within him does condemn | 
Itself, for being there? 
Cath. Well, march we on, 8 
To give obedience where tis truly Gd: 


Meet we the m of the sickly weall! 

And with him e in our n $ purge, 7 

Each drop of us. Mr | 2 r 
Len. Or so much as. it * el 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 

Make we our march towards Birnam. . | | 120 


[ Exeunt re d 


1 * 2 tc. med. 


148 * * „— — — 


* III. 


— — — Wie 


A. Macnzrn, Dothor, and Attendants. 


Mac. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
| cannot taint with fear. What, 8 the boy Malcolm 7 
Was 
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Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 

All mortal consequences, have pronounc'd me thus: 

Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's born of woman, 
thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures : 

The mind I Sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sagg with doubt, nor sbake with fear. 190 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon! 
Where got'st thou that goose look ? 
Ser. There is ten thousand 
Mac. Geese, villain? 
Ser. Soldiers, sir. 

Mac. Go, prick thy face, and over- red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers, patch ? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey- face 


Ser. The English force, so please yo. | 140 
Mac. Take thy face hence —Seyton I am sick 
at heart, 


When I behold=Seyton, I say — This push 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

T have liv'd long enough: my May of life 

Is fall'n iato the $ear, the yellow leaf : 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their stead, 

Curses, notioud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
oy Which 


1 
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Which the poor heart would fain deny, a 
Seyton ——, | 151 
| Enter SET TON, 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure? 

Mac. What news more ? 

Sn. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 
- #fac. II fight, till from my bones my flesh be 

hack'd.— 

Give me my armour. | 

Sey. 'Tis not needed yet. 

Mac. I'll put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round; 


Hang those that talk of fear Give me mine ar- 


mour.— 160 


How does your patient, doctor? 


Doct. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick- coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

Mac. Cure her of that: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas d 
Pluck from the memory a rooted [Keio 


Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Do&. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 


170 


Mac. Throw physick to the dogs, I'll none of it.— 
Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff 
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Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me 
Come, sir, dispatch: —If thou could'st, doctor; cas 
The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a Sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 1% 

That should applaud again.—Pull't off, I say.— 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence ?—Hearest — of 

them ? 
Dod. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 

Makes us hear something. 

Mac. Bring it after me.— _. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, | 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 188 
Dot. Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 

Profit again should hardly draw me here. [ Exeunt. 


4 1 


ee ._ 


Drum and Colours. Enter MALCOLM, SiwarD, Mac- 
DUFF, SIWARD's Son, MENTETH, Carkxzss, 
ANGUS, and Soldiers marching. | 


Mal. Cqusins, I hope, the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Si. What wood is this before us? 

Ment. The wood of Birnam. F | 
— Mal. Let every, soldier hew him down a bough, 

AO t before hum; I ; 

De The 


ay 


u of 


he 
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The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 
Fold. It shall be done. | 20D 
Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
8 still in Dunsinane, and will . £ 
Our setting down befor't. 
Mal. Tis his main hope: c 
For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and less have given him the revolt; 
And none serve with him but constrained . 
Whose hearts are absent too. 


Macd. Let our just censures 2 
Attend the true event, and put we on | 210 
Industrious soldiership. * 


Siu. The time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we wen: 
Thoughts Speculative their unsure hopes relate 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : - * 
Towards which, advance the-war. khn, 1 


— F ah F% ail a Ce FG IEEE 


enn 


Enter Macht tn, Serrov, avid Soldiers with { Drums 
and Colours. g's 


Mac. Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
The cry is still, Tucy come: Our castle's strengtæa 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them le.. 20 


Till famine, aud the àgue, eat them up- 1 
4 1 Were 
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Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise 
| [4 Cry within of Women, 
Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 
Mac. I have almost forgot the taste of fears: 
The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't: I have supt full with horrors; 296 
Direness, familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. Wherefore was that ery ? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Mac. She should have dy'd hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 240 
Life's but a walking sbadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 


Signtfying nothing. 
Eater a Mesenger. 


Thou conver to use thy tongue : thy story quickly, 
Mes. Gracious my lord, 1 
I should report that which, I say I Saw, 


But 


a 
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But know not how to do't. 
Mac. Well, Say, sir. 250 
Mes. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
[ took'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. * 
Mac. Liar, and slave [Striking him, 
Mes. Let me endure your wrath, if*t be not so: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove. 
% Mac. If thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 260 
I care not if thou do'st for me as much. 
pull in resolution; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth: Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane.—Arm, arm, and out !— 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
* There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

T gin to be a-weary of the sun, 2869 
And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. — 
Ring the alarum bell: Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. [ Exeunt. 
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* 


Drum and Colours. Enter MALCOLM, S1WARD, Mac. 
pur, and their Army, with Bongs. 
„Mal. Now near a a ; your leavy screens throw 
don, 

And shew like those you are * 3 uncle, 

Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son, 

Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff, and we, 

Shall take upon us what else remains to do, 

According to our order. 

Sim. Fare you well.— 55 
Do we but find the tyrant's power to- night, | ** 
Let us be beatgn, if we cannot fight, _ _ 

Macd. Make all our en enk; give chem al 

breath, 
Those 3 hupbinger of blood and 8 
N La Alarums continued 


7 
* 
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Enter MACBETH. 


Mac. They have ty'd me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course.—What's he, 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I. to fear, or none. 


! 


Enter 
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Enter Young StwarD. 


Yo. Siw. What is thy name? 
Mac. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
7. Siw. No; though then aull"at theyaalf' hotter 
name 290 
Than any is in hell. eros 
Mac. My name's Macbeth. 
Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title | 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Mac. No, nor more fearful. 
Yo. Sw. Thou liest, dbhorred tyrant ; with my 
sword 
I prove the lie thou speak'st. 
[ Fight; and Young SIWARD ts Aj 
Mac. Thou wast born of woman 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh toscorn, 299 
Brandish'd by man that's of a woman born. [ Exit. 


Alarums, Enter Macpurr. 


| Macd. That way the noise is y, thew thy 
face; | } 
If thou be'st slain, and with no awake of mine, 
My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves; either thou Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
[ sheath again undeeded. There thou should'st be 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note | 
T1i1j Seems 
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Seems bruited: Let me find BY fortune ! and 


Enter MALCOLM and Old S1 and. 


Sit. This way, my e $ gently re ren- 
* der'd : 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight $i; N 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; ö 
The day almost itself professes yours, + 
And little is to do. * 

Mal. We have met with foes. - 
That strike beside us. 11 1 155 
Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. [Exeunt, Alarun. 


Re-enter MACBETH. 


+ Mac. Why should I. play the Roman fool, a die 
On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashies 
GO * them -: 4 1, 328 


Re. enter Macpurr. 


Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn | 
Mac. Of all men else I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With blood: of m. _ 

Macd. I have no words, „ 

My voice is in my sword: — bloodier villaia.. 


Than terms can give thee out! asu. Alarun, 
As easy may'st thou the 1 air 330 


e keen Sword i ren as make me bleed 


252 Let 


10 


21 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

1 bear 4 charmed life,” Which must not yield 
To one of woman born. ; 5 
Macd. Despair thy charm: 
And let the angel, whom thou still hast's serv'd 

Tell thee, Macduff was from his money 8 2 
Untimely ripp'de . w Tak 

Mac. Accursed be that tongue that tells me o, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man! 40 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd, 

That palter with us in a double sense: 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.— I' H not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward, nn 4:14 ; 
And live to be the shew and gaze o the time. . 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon à pole; and under . 0 
llere may you see the tyrant, 7} 

Mac. I will not yield. 1: 4330 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm $ 5 | of 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou oppos d, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last: Before my body ut 
I throw my warlike shield lay on, Macduff: 
And damn'd be him that first cries, Hold, enough... » 

„ Exeunt. ſigliting. Alarums. 
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Re-enter fighting, and MACBETH is lain. 


Retreat and Flourish. Enter with Drum and Colours, 
MALCOLM, Old SiWARD, Ross, Thanes, and 
Soldiers, 


Mal. I would the friends we miss, were safe arriv'd. 
Sito. Some must go off: and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 360 

Mal. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man 
The which no sooner had his prowess wats 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he dy'd. 
Siw. Then he is dead? 
Rosse. Ay, and brought _— hs field your cause 
of sorrow | 


Must not be measur'd by his wort for then 


It hath-no end. - 370 
Siw. Had he his hurts before ? | 
Rosse. Ay, on the front. 
Siw. Why then, God's soldier be he! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death: 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 
Mal. He's worth more sorrow, 
And that I'll spend for him. 
Siw. He's worth no more; 
They say, he parted well, and paid his score: gh 
| Ar 


77. 
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And 80, God be with, him !—Here” comes newer 
comfort. 


Re-tnter Miture, with MACBETH's Head. : 


Macd.- Hail, king! for $0 thou art : n e 
: stands | By. 
The usurper's cursed head: the time is free: 
I se thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl, 


That speak my $alutation in their minds _ » 
Whose voices I desire aloud with r af | 
Hail, king of Scotland! ©. 0 
All. Hail, king of Scotland! © [Flourich, 
Mal. We shall not spend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 390 


And make us even with you. My-thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam d. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — * * 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 4 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ;. 
Producing forth the cruel ministers | | 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen; 
Who, as *tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ;—This, and what needful — 400 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, | 
We will perform i in measure, time, and place: 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 2 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

I Hourisi. Exeunt. 
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The following Scenes are not in the original Copies, bit 
have been introduced in Representation, and tet (ty 
Musici by Mr. LockkE, with Alterations by Dr, Arne, 


[AT THE END OF THE SECOND ACT.] 
The Sc changes to a Waod, Thunder and Lightning, 
| Enter several Witches and ting. 


1 Witch, 
SPEAK, Aster. is the deed done? 
2Witck. Long ago, long ago; 
Above twelve glasses since have run. 
3 Witch. Ill deeds are geldom slow, 
Or single, but following crimes on former wait, 
4 Witch. The worst of creatures safest propagate, 
Many more murders must this one envue; | 
Dread horrors «till abound, 
And ev'ry place surround, 
As if in death were found 
Propagation too. $1 408 
2 Witch, He must! | 
3 Witch. He shall! ; | 
4 Witch, He will spill much n 
And become worte, to make his title good. Hat 
Chor, He will, he will pill much more blood, | 
And become worse, to make his title good. 
1 Witch, Now let's dances 
_ a Witch, Agreed. 
3 Witch. Agreed. 
4 Witch. Agreed, 
All. Agreed, 
Chor. We should rejoice when good kings bleed. 
When cattle die, about, about we go; 
When lightning and dread thunder 
Rend ﬆtudborn rocks in ſunder, 
And fill the world with wonder, 
What should we do ? | 


r 1 oi 
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Chor, Rejoice - we thould rejoice. 
but When winds and waves are warring, 
t 60 Parthquakes the mountains tearing, 
And monarchs die des 
NE. BY What Should we do? 
Chor, Rejoice—we 8#hould rejoice. 
I, 


1 Witch, Let's have a dance upon the heath, 
ing, We gain more life by Duncan's death, 
2 Witch, Sometimes like brinded cats we shew, 
Paving no musick but our mew, 
To which we dance in some old mill, 
Upon the hopper, stone, or wheel, 
To ſome old ſaw, or bardish rhime, 
Chor, Where till the mill-clack does keep time. 


| IL 
Sometimes about a hollow tree, 
Around, around, around dance wez 
Thither the chirping crickets come, 
And beetles ging in drowsy hum ; 
Sometimes we dance o'er fernes or ſurne, 4 
To howls of wolves, or barks of cue 
Or if with none of these we meet, 

Chor, We dance to th* echoes of our feet, 
Chor. At the night-raven's dismal voice, 

When others tremble we rejoice, > Y 

And nimbly, nimbly dance we atill, 

To th' echoes from a hollow hill. 


[IND OF THE FIFTH SCENE IN THE THIRD ACT] 
Witches within, 


Witch, Hecate, Hecate,—come away. 
Hee, Hark, hark, I'm call'd, 
My little merry airy spirit see, 
viz in a foggy cloud, and waits for me. 
Witch. Hecate, Hecate, Hecate, Lia. 
tec, Thy chirping voice I hear, 
So pleazing ts my care as 
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At which 1 post away, gps Moore ma ; uh 
With all the speed I may. tans ee e 
Where's Puckle ? n port ee eee 
Enter Witches. eee 
Witch. Here, . [Hits ifs ms ws 8 5 
Hec. Where Stradling ? N 
Witch, Here. : A 
And Hopper too, and Hellway too, 
We want but you, we want but you, y { 
3 Witch, Come away, come e mike err. 
Hee, With new fall'n dew, * 
From church-yard yew, Alen Nig anne 


J will but *noint, and then I'll mount. 
Now I'm furnish'd for my flight. 
[Hmphony, whilst Heeate en _— Makin: 


Now 1 go, and now I fly, 45 
Malkin my sweet spirit and I. 5 
O what a dainty pleasure's this, $9 b hepa 
To aail in the air, TY is md; 
When the moon shines fair, > i'd TETSIT 2 
To sing, to dance, to toy and kiss, 7 oo ' 
Over woods, high rocks and mountꝭinsz. 3 
Over hills and misty fountains ; ESE * 
Over stee ples, tow'rs, and turrets,” s,, 
We liy by night mong troops of qpirits.. . 1 ls 4 
Chor, We fly by night mong crepe of epirite.. . 17 F 
. 
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Line 3. Hurly-burly. | Howevrs mean this word 
may seem to modern ears, it came recommended to 
Shakspere by the authority of Henry Pecham, who, in 
the year 1577, published a book professing to treat on 
the ornaments of language: it is called The Garden of 
Eloguence, and has this passage “ Onomatopeia, 
when we invent, devise, fayne, and make a name, im- 
mitating the $ownd of that it signifyeth, as kurl:burly, 
for an uprore, and tumultuous stirre.”” HENDERSON, 
4. When the battle's lost and won e] i. e. the battle, 
in which Macbeth was then engaged. These way- 
ward sisters, as we may see in a note on the third 
cene of this act, were much concerned in battles. 
He nominantur Valkyria; quas quodvis ad preltum 
OCdinus millit, WARBURTON, 
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8. There to meet with Macbeth.) Thus the old copy, 

Mr. Pope, and after him other editors, read: 
There I go to meet Macbeth. 

The insertion, however, seems to be injudicious. To 
meet with Macbeth, was the general design of all the 
witches in going to the heath, and not the particular 
business or motive of any one of them in distinCtion 
from the rest; as the interpolated words, I go, in the 
mouth of the third witch, would most certainly imply. 
Perhaps Shakspere wrote, to GREET.-— STEEVENS, 

9. -m—Groy-matkin - — From a little 
black letter book, entitled, Beware the Cat, 1584, I 
find it was permitted to a Witch to take on her @ cattes 
body nine times. Mr. Upton observes, that, to under. 
stand this passage, we should suppose one familiar 
. calling with the voice of a cat, and another with the 
croaking of a toad. 

Again, in Newes from Scotland, Ge. (a pamphlet, of 

which the reader will find the entire title in a future 
note on this play) Moreover she confessed, that at 
the time when his majestie was in Denmarke, shee 
beeing accompanied with the parties before specially 
mentioned, tooke a cat and christened it, and after- 
ward bound to each part of the cat the cheefest part of 
a dead man, and several jointes of his bodie, and that 
in the night following the said cat was conveyed into 
the middest of the sea by all these witches sayling in 
their riddles or cives as is aforesaid, and so left the 
said cat bin before the towne of Leith in Scotland. 
This 
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This doone, there did arise such a tempest at sea, as 
greater hath not been seene,” &c, STEEVENS. 
„Some say, they [witches] can _—_ devils 
and spirits, in the likeness of todes and cats.“ Scot's 
Discovery of Witchcraft, Book I. c. 4. TOLLET. 

10. Paddock call. Anon.——] This, as well 
as the two following lines, is given in the folio to the 
three Witches. Preceding editors have e 
the first of them to the second Witch. 

According to the late Dr. Goldsmith, and some 
other naturalists, a frog is called a paddock in the 
North; as in the following instance in Czsar and Pom- 
bey, by Chapman, 1602: 

40 Paddockes, todes, and watersnakes.““ 
In Shakspere, however, it certainly means a toad. 
The representation of St. James in the witches' house 
(one of the set of prints taken from the Painter called 
Hellish Breugel, 1566) exhibits witches flying up and 
down the chimney on brooms ; and before the fire sit 
gerimalkin and paddock, i. e. a cat and a toad, with se- 
veral baboons. There is a cauldron boiling, with a 
witch near it, cutting out the tongue of a snake, as an 
ingredient for the charm. A representation some- 
what similar likewise occurs in Nees from Scotland, 
in a pamphlet already quoted. STEEVENS. 

11. Fair is foul, and foul is fair] i. e. we make 
these sudden changes of the weather. And Macbeth, 
speaking of this day, soon after says: | 

So foul and fair a day I have not Seen. 
WARBURTON. 
B The 
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The common idea of witches has always been, that 
they had absolute power over the weather, and could 
raise Storms of any kind, or allay them, as they pleased. 
In conformity to this notion, Macbeth addresses them 
in the fourth act: 
. Though you untye the winds, &c. STEEVENS, 
I believe the meaning is, that zo us, perverse and 
malignant as we are, fazr is foul, and foul is fair, 
| e JOHNS0x, 
This expression seems to have been proverbial, 
Spenser has it in the 4th book of the Faery Queen : 
Then FOO grew foul, and foul grew fair in sight.“ 
FARMER, 
16. 7418 18 the serjeant,] Holinshed is the best in. 
terpreter of Shakspere in his historical plays; for he 
not only takes his facts from him, but often his very 
words and expressions. That historian, in his account 
of Macdowald's rebellion, mentions, that on the first 
appearance of a mutinous spirit among the people, the 
king sent a serjeant at arms into the country, to bring 
up the chief offenders to answer the charge preferred 
against them; but they, instead of obeying, miu 
the messenger with undry reproaches, and finally slew him, 
This serjeant at arms is certainly the origin of the Sed. 
ing serjeant introduced on this occasion. Shakspere 
just caught the name from Holinshed, but the rest of 
the story not suiting his purpose, he does not adhere 
to it. The stage direction of entrance, where the 
bleeding captain is mentioned, was probably the work 
of the player * and not of Shakspere. 
STEEVENS, 


23. 
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23. AI lſacdonel] According to Holinshed we 
hould read Macdowald. The folio reads Macdonwold, 
STEEVENS., 


26. from the western isles 


Of Kernes and Gallow- glasses is Supplied ; | Of 
and with are indiscriminately used by our ancient 
writers. So, in the Spamsh Tragedy : 

« Perform'd of pleasure by your son the prince.“ 
Again, in God's Revenge against Murder, hist. vi. 
« Sypontus in the mean time is prepared of two wicked 
gondaliers, &c. Again, in The History of Helyas, 
Knight of the Sun, bl. let. no date: „he was well 
garnished gf spear, sword, and armoure, &c. These 
are a few out of a thousand instances which might be 
brought to the same purpose. | STEEVENS. 
28. And fortune, on his damn'd quarry smiling, 
Thus the old copy; but I am inclined to read quarrel. 
Cuarrel was formerly used for cause, or for the occasion 
of a quarrel, The sense therefore is, Fortune smiling 
on his execrable cause, &c. This is followed by Dr. 
Warburton, Jokxsox. 
The reading proposed by Dr. Johnson, and his 
explanation of it, are strongly supported by a passage 
in our author's King John : 
* And put his cause and quarrel 


« To the disposing of the cardinal.” MaLONE. 
The word quarrel occurs in Holinshed's relation of 
this very fact, and may be regarded as a sufficient 
proof of its having been the term here employed by 
Shakspere ; ( Out of the western isles there came to 
B ij Macdowald 
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Macdowald a great multitude of people, to assist him 


in that rebellious quarrel.” STEEVEXs, 
35. And ne'er $400k hands, &c.] The old copy 
reads which never. _ STEEVENs, 


36. Ie unscam'd him from the nave to the chops, 
So, in Dido, Queene of Carthage, by Tho. Nash, 1594; 
«© Then from the navel to the throat at once 

« He ript old Priam.” \,,# STBEEVENsS, 
39. As when the un *gins kts reflection] The thought 
is expressed with some obscurity, but the plain mean. 
ing is this: As the same quarter, whence the blessing 
of day-light arises, Sometimes Sends us, by a dreadful re. 
verse, the calamities of storms and tempests; so the gloriou 
event of Macbeth's victory, which promised us the comforts 
of peace, was immediately succeeded by the alarming news 
of the Norweyan invasion. STEEV ENS, 
Sir William Davenant's alteration of this passage 
affords a reasonably good comment upon it: 
6 But then this day-break of our victory 
« Serv'd but to light us into other dangers, 
© That spring from whence our hopes did scem 
to rise.“ | MaALONE. 
40. thunders break;] The word break is 
wanting in the oldest copy. The other folio and 
Rowe read breaking. Mr. Pope made the emenda- 
tion. +» STREVENS, 
33. As cannons overcharg*d with double cracks; 
So they doubly redoubled Strokes upon the oe :| 
The word cracks is used in the old play of King John, 
1591, and applied, as here, to ordnance ; 


— 
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6 as harmless and without effect, 
« As is the echo of a cannon's crack.” 
MALONE, 
Thus, in Richard II. act i. 
« And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
« Fall,”” &c, | STEEVENS. 
See Cracks, in catch-word Alphabet. | 
57. ——memorize another Golgotha,] That is, to 
transmit another Golgotha to posterity. The word, 
which some suppose to have been coined: by Shak- 
spere, is used by Spenser, in a sonnet to lord Buck- 
hurst, prefixed to his Pastorals, 1579 : 
« In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, 
« By this rude rime to memorize thy name.“ 
WARTON. 
62. Enter Rosse and Angus.] As only the thane of 
Rosse is spoken to, or speaks any thing in the remain- 
| ing part of this scene, Angus is a superfluous cha- 
racer, the king expressing himself in the Singular 
number : ” 
Whence cam'st thou, worthy Thane ? 
I have printed it, Enter Roste only. | STEEVENS. 
In scene III. Angus, who enters with Rosse, says 
to Macbeth, 
Ns. Ie are sent 
To give thee from our royal master thanks, &c. 
50 So that the old stage direction is certainly right. 
MALONE. 


, 64. — 8.0 Should he look 
28 That seems to 5peak strange things.) i. e. that 
B ii) scems 
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Seems about to speak strange things. Our author 
himself furnishes us with the best comment on this 
passage. In Antony and we meet with nearly 
the same idea: 8 
« The business of this man looks out of him." 

| MaALONE, 
Ti 69. Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 

1! And fan our people cold.] So, Gray ; 
| c Ruin cease thee, ruthless king! | 

& Confusion on thy banners wait, 
4 Tho fann'd by conquest's crimson wing 
| They mock the air with idle state.“ HgNnLEey, 

To flout is to mock or insult. The banners are very 
poetically described, as waving in mockery or defiance of 
the sky. So, in King Edward II. 1399: 
| „And new replenish'd pendants cuff the air, 
iF * And beat the wind, that for their gaudiness 
if | « Struggles to kiss them.” STEEVENS, 
| So, in Ring John? | 

« Mockzng the air with colours idly spread. 
MALONE, 

74. Till that Bellong) $ Reon. This passage 
may be added to the many others, which shew how 
little Shakspere knew of ancient mythology. 


| HENI.EY. 

75 — with self- comparisons, ] 2. e. give 
him as good as he brought, shew'd he was his equal, 

WARBURTON. 


83. ——— ——SaintCelnes inch,] The tolio reads: 
At Saint Colmes ynch. 
Colmes« 
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uthor Colmes- inch, now called Inchcomb, a small island lying 
1 this in the Frith of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, 
early dedicated to St. Columb: called by Camden [Inch Colm, 
or the Ile of Columba. 
Holinshed thus mentions the whole circumstance: 
ONE, Wi « The Danes that escaped, and got once to thar hips, 
obtained of Macbeth for a great sum of gold, that suck 
of therr friends as were slaine, might be buried in Saint 
Colnesꝰ Inch. In memory whereof many od sepultures 
are yet in the said Inch, graven with the arms of the 
Danes.“ Inch, or Insle, in the Irish and Erse lan- 
ET. cuages, signifies an island. See Lhuyd's Archeologia, 


very STEEVENS. 
ice of WW 95. Aroint Ace. ] Aroint, or avaunt, 
be gone. 3 PoE. 
In Hearne's Collections is a print from a very old 

8 drawing, in which St. Patrick is represented visiting 
NSC hell, and putting the devils into great confusion by 


his presence, of whom one, that is driving the damned 

before him with a prong, has a label issuing out of 

NE, his mouth with these words, our OUT ARONGT, of 
age which the last is evidently the same with arozzt, and 
used in the same sense as in this passage. JOHNSON. 
Rynt you witch, quoth Besse Locket to her mother, is a 
north country proverb, The word is used again in 


ive King Lear : 

al, « And aroint aw. witch, aroint thee.“ 

DN. STEEVENS, 
1s: 95. — le rump fed ronyonwne—] The chief 


cooks 
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cooks in noblemen's families, colleges, religious houses, 
hospitals, &c. anciently claimed the emoluments or 
kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, rumps, &c, 
which they sold to the poor. The weird sister in this 
Scene, as an insult on the poverty of the woman who 
had called her witch, reproaches her poor abject state, 
as not being able to procure better provision than 
offals, which are considered as the refuse of the tables 
of others. COLEPEPER, 
So, in Ben Jonson's Staple of News, old Fenny. bey 
says to the Cook: 
« And then remember meat for my two dogs; 
Fat flaps of mutton, kidneys, rumps, &c. 
STEEVENS, 
95. ronyon cries.] 7, e. Scabby or mangy 
woman. French, rogneux, royne, scurf. 
Thus Chaucer, in the Romaunt of the Rose, p. 531: 
50 her necke 
« Withouten bleine, or scabbe, or roine.“ 
Shakspere uses the word again in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Srxrxxvrxs. 
97. i a Steve I'll thither sail,] Sir W. Dave- 
nant, in his Albovine, 1629: 
« He sits like a witch sailing in a Steve." 
Again, in Newes from Scotland. Declaring the damna- 
ble life of Doctor Fran, a notable sorcerer, who was burned 
at Edinbrough in Januarie last, 1591 : which Doctor was 
register to the Devill, that sundrie times preached at North 
Baricke Kirke, to a number of notorious Witches, With 
the true examinations of the aid Doctor and Witches, a: 
they 
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they uttered them in the presence of the Scottish king. Dis- 
covering how they pretended to berth and drowne his Majes- 
nie in the sea comming. from Denmarke, with uch other un- 
derfull matters as the like hath not bin heard at ante time. 
Published according to the Scottis copie. Printed for 
William Wright.——<f and that all they together went 
to sea, each one in a ride or cave, and went in the 
same very substantially with flaggons of wine, making 
merrie and drinking by the way in the same r:4d!es or 
cives, &. Dr. Farmer found the title of this scarce 
pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Maunsell's Catalogue, 
Kc. 1593, with additions by Archbishop Harsenet 
and Thomas Baker the Antiquarian. It is almost 
needless to mention, that I have since met with the 
pamphlet itself. i STEEVENS» 

98. Aud like a rat without a tail,] It should be re- 
membered (as it was the belief of the tunes), that 
though a witch could assume the form of any animal 
She pleased, the tail would still be wanting. 

The reason given by some of the old writers for 
such a deficiency, is, that though the hands and feet, 
by an easy change, might be converted into the four 
paws of a beast, there was still no part about a woman 
which corresponded with the length of tail common to 
almost all tour-footed creatures. STEEVENS. 

100. 1% give thee a mind.] This free gift of a wind 
is to be considered as an act of sisterly friendship, for 
witches were supposed to sell them, So, in Summer's 
last ill and Testament, 1600: 
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« ___jn Ireland and in Denmark both, 

&« Witches for gold will sell a man a wind, 

4 Which in the corner of a napkin wrap'd, 

« Shall blow him safe unto what coast he will.“ 

Drayton, in his ene says the same. 

STEEVENS, 

106, — tie — card.] The card is the 
paper on which the winds are marked under the pilot's 
needle. So, in the Loyal Subject, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

4 The card of goodness in your minds, that shews 
you 
«© When you sail false.“ STEEVENS, 

110. He hall live @ man forbid :] i. e. as one under 

a curse, an interdiction. So, afterwards, in this play: 
« By his own interdiction stands accurs d. 

So, among the Romans, an outlaw's sentence was, 
Aque & Ignis interdictio; 1. e. he was forbid the use 
of water and fire, which implied the necessity of bantsh- 
ment.  THEOBALD, 

Mr. Theobald has very justly explained forbid by 
accursed, but without giving any reason of his inter- 
pretation. To bid is originally t pray, as in this 
Saxon fragment: 

He ir pix Þ bir I bore, &c. 
He is wise that prays and makes amends. 

As to forbid therefore implies to prolibit, in oppo- 
sition to the word hid in its present sense, it signifies 


by the same kind of opposition to curse, when it is 
derived 
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_ from the same word in its primitive meaning, 
neon. 
It may be added that bitten and Verbieten in the 
German signify to pray and to interdict.'“ S. W. 
112. Shall he dwindle, &c.] This mischief was 
zupposed to be put in execution by means of a waxen 
figure, which represented the person who was to be 
consumed by slow degrees. 
So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malty, 1623: 
66 it wastes me more 
«© Than were't my picture fashion'd out of wax, 
« Stuck with a magick needle, and then buried 
& In some foul dunghill.“ 
So Holinshed, speaking of the witchcraft practised 
to destroy king Duffe : 
found one of the witches roasting upon a 
wooden broch an image of wax at the fire, resembling 
in each feature the king's person,“ &c. 
for as the image did waste afore the fire, so 
did the bodie of the king break forth in sweat. And 
as for the words of the inchantment, they served to 
keep him still waking from slcepe.” &c. 
This may serve to explain the fogegoing passage: 
« Sleep shall neither night nor day 
© Hang upon his penthouse lid.“ 
See Two Gentlemen of Verona, act ii. line 469, and 
ore. SrEEVENS. 
113. Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it Hall be tempest-tost.] So in Newes from 
Scotland, &c. a pamphlet already quoted. Againe 
it 
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it is confessed, that the said christened cat was the 
cause of the Kinges Majesties hippe, at his comming forthe 
of Denmarke, had à contrarie winde to the rest of his 
shippes then beeing in his companie, which thing waz 
most straunge and true, as the Kinges Majestie ac. 
knowledgeth, for when the rest of the shippes hada 
faire and good winde, then was the winde contrarie 
and altogether against his Majestie. And further the 
sayde witch declared, that his Majestie had never 
come safely from the sea, if his faith had not prevayled 
above their ententions.” To this circumstance per. 
haps our author's allusion is sufficiently plain. 
ST EE VRR. 
121. The weyward sisters hand in hand,] Thus the 
old copies: Mr. Theobald restored the genuine read- 
ing. 299 
These sisters were the Fates of the northern nations; 
the three hand- maids of Odin. He nominantur Valky- 
ria, quas quod vis ad pralium Odinus mittit. He vir; 
morti destinant, & vidloriam gubernant. Gunna, & Rota, 
& Parcarum minima Skullda + per atra & maria equitant 
Semper ad morituros eli gendos; & cædes in potestate habent, 
Bartholinus de Causis contemptæ a Danis adhuc Gen- 
tilibus mortis. It is for this reason that Shakspere 
makes them three; and calls them, 
Posters of the sea and land; 
and intent only upon death and mischief. However, 
to give this part of his work the more dignity, he in- 
termixes, with this northern, the Greek and Roman 
superstitions, and puts Hecate at the head of their 
4 | enchantments, 


V7 tant 
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man 
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enchantments. And to make it still more familiar to 
the common audience (which was always his point) 
he adds, for another ingredient, a sufficient quantity 
of our own country superstitions concerning witches; 
their beards, their cats, and their broomsticks. 
WARBURTON. 


Wierd comes from the Anglo-Saxon pynd, and is 
used as a Substantive signifying a prophecy, by the 
translator of Hefor Boethius in the year 1541, as well 
as for the Destinzes by Chaucer and Holinshed. Of the 
werrdis gevyn to Macbeth and Bang uo, is the argument 
of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in his tran- 
dation of Virgil, calls the Parce the weird sisters; and 
in Anz verze excellent and delectabill Treatise intitulit 
P#1LOTUS, quhazrin we may persave the greit incon- 
veniences that fallts out in the Mariage betweene Age and 
Zuth, Edinburgh, 1603, the word appears again: 

« How dois the quheill of fortune go, 
« Quhat wickit wierd has wrocht our wo.““ 

Again: 

« Quhat neidis Philotus to think ill, 
« Or zit his wierd to warie ?*? 

The other method of spelling was merely a blunder 
of the transcriber or printer. 

The Valkyrie, or Valkyriur, were not barely three in 
number, The learned critick might have found, in 
Bartholinus, not only Gunna, Rota, et Skullda, but 
also, Scogula, Hilda, Gondula, and Ceiroscogula. Bar- 
tho inus adds, that their number is yet greater, ac- 
cording to other writers who speak of them, They 

| C were 
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were the cup-bearers of Odin, and conductors of the 
dead, They were distinguished by the elegance of their 
forms, and it would be as just to compare youth and 
beauty with age and deformity, as the Valtyria of the 
North with the Witches of Shakspere. STEEVENS, 
The following passage in Bellenden's translation of 
Hector Boece fully supports the emendation that has 
been made: Be avanture Macbeth and Banquho 
were passand to Fores, quhair Kyng Duncane hapnit 
to be for the time, and met be the gait thre wemen 
clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They were jugitt 
be pepill to be weird sisteris.”  MaLoxt. 
128. How far is't call'd to Fores p ] The king 

at this time resided at Fores, a town in Murray, not far 
from Inverness. It fortuned (says Holinshed), as 
Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towards Fores, where 
the king then lay, they went sporting by the way, 
without other company, save only themselves, when 
suddenly in the midst of a laund there met them three 
women in strange and wild apparell, resembling crea- 
tures of the elder world, &c. STEEVENS, 
132. That man may question ?. ] Are ye any 
beings with which man is permitted to hold converse, 
or of whom it is lawful to as questions? JOHNSON, 
134. You should be women, | In Pierce Pentlesse his 
Supplication to the Divell, 1592, there is an enumera- 
tion of Spirits and their offices; and of certain watery 
spirits it is sad“ by. the help of Alynach, a spirit 
of the west, they will raise stormes, cause earth- 
quakes, rayne, haile, or snow, in the clearest day 
a that 
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that is; and if ever they appeare to anie man, they 
come in women's apparell.” HENDEKSON, 

135, —your beards 1] Witches were sup- 
posed always to have hair on their chins, So, in 
Decker's Honest Whore, 1635 : 

«© Some women have beards, marry they are 
half witches.” STEEVENS, 

138. Al! Hail, Macbeth! J It hath lately 
been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's Essay upon Englisi 
Tragedy, that the portrait of Macbeth's wife is copied 
from Buchanan, whose spirit, as well as words, is 
translated into the play of Shakspere; and it had sig- 
nifyed nothing to have pored only on Holinshed for 
© Animus etiam, per se ferox, prope quo- 
tidianis conviciis uxoris (que omnium consiliorum ei 
erat conscia) $stimulabatur.'*—— This is the whole 
that Buchanan says of the Lady, and truly I see no 
more spirit in the Scotch, than in the English chroni- 
cler.“ The wordes of the three weird sisters also 
greatly encouraged him [to the murder of Duncan], 
but specially his wife lay sore upon him to attempt the 
thing, as she that was very ambitious, brenning in 
unquenchable desire to beare the name of a queene,”” 
Edit. 1577, p. 244. 

This part of Holinshed is an ed of Johne 
Bellenden's translation of the noble clerk, Hettor Boece, 
emprinted at Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the 
passage as it is found there, © His wife impacient of 
lang tary Cas all women ar) specially quhare they are 
desirus of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to pur- 
C1j se 
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Sew the third weird, that sche micht be ane queng, 
calland hym oft tymis febyl cowart and nocht desyrus 
of honouris, sen he durst not assailze the thing with 
manheid and curage, quhilk is offerit to hym be beni. 
uolence of fortoun. Howbeit sindry otheris hes assail. 
zeit sic thinges afore with maist terribyl jeopardyis, 
quhen they had not sic sickernes to succeid in the end 
of thair laubouris as he had.“ p. 173. 

But we can demonstrate, that Shakspere had not the 
Story from Buchanan, According to hem, the weird 
sisters Salute Macbeth : Una Angusie Thanum, 
altera Moravie, tertia Regem.“ T hane of Angus, 
and of Murray, &c. but according to Holinshed, im- 
mediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shakspere: 
The first of them spake and sayde, All hayle Mak- 
beth, Thane of Glammis,—the second of them sayde, 
Hayle Makbeth, Thane of Cawder ; but the third 
Sayde, All hayle Makbeth, that hereafter shall be 
king of Scotland. p. 243. 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth Hail ta thee, thane of 


Glamas! 

2 Witch. All fail, Macbeth ! Hail to thee, 77. of 
Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that Shalt be hing fre. 
after! 


Here too our poet found the equivocal predictions, 
on which his hero so fatally depended : “ He had 
learned of certaine wysards, how that he ought to 
take heede of Macduffe: and sureiy hereupon had 
he put Macduffe to death, but a certaine witch, whom 

| he 
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Jeng, he had in great trust, had tolde, that he should neuer 
be slain with man borne of any woman, nor vanquished 
; with till the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dun- 
sinane.”” p. 244. And the scene between Malcom 
Sail. WY and Macduff, in the fourth act, is almost literally 
un taken from the CAronicle. FARMER. 
© 138, ——thane of Glamis !] The thaneship of 

Clamis was the ancient inheritance of Macbeth's fa- 
t the W ily. The castle where they lived is still standing, 
and was lately the magnificent residence of the earl of 
m Strathmore. See a particular description of it in Mr. 
us Gray's letter to Dr. Wharton, dated from Glames 
r Castle. | STEEVENS. 

199. lane of Cawdor!) Dr. Johnson ob- 
zerves, in his Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
that part of Calder castie, from which Macbeth drew 
his second title, is still remaining. STEEVENSs 

143. Are ye fantastical,,—"1] So, in Reginald 
Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584 : He affirmeth 
these transubstantiations to be but Yantastical, not 
according to the veritie, but according to the appear- 
ance,” 

Shakspere took the word from Holinshed, who in 
his account of the witches, says, This was reputed 
at first but some vain fantastzcal illusion by Macbeth 
and Banquo,” STEEVENS. 

146. Of noble having, —o —] Having is estate, 
possession, fortune, See note on The Merry Wives of 


had Windsor, act iii. line 189. STEEVENS., 
— 161. By Sinel's deali,.—] The father of Mac- 
be beth. Por. 


C iij 174. 
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174. eaten of the insane root,] Shakspere 
alludes to the qualities anciently ascribed to hemlock, 
So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: * You gaz d 
against the sun, and so blemished your sight; or els 
you have eaten of the roots of hemlock, that makes men's 
eyes concert unseen objedts.” Again, in Ben Jonson's 
Sejanus : 

6 they lay that hold upon thy senses, 
« As thou hadst snuft up hemlock.” STEEVENS, 

183. His wonder and his praies do contend, 

Which, should be thine, or his : e. 
private admiration of your deeds, and a desire to 
do them publick justice by commendation, contend in 
his mind for pre-eminence.—Or—There is a contest 
in his mind, whether he should indulge his desire of 
publishing to the world the commendations due to 
your heroism, or whether he should remain in silent 
admiration of what no words could celebrate in pro- 
portion to its desert. STEEVENS, 

184. Silenc'd with that——] i. e. wrapp'd in silent 
wonder at the deeds performed by Macbeth, &c. 
| MaLoxe, 


188, —— 4, thick as tale 
Came post with post; J That is, posts 
arrived as fast as they could be counted. JohN SOx. 
. 80, in King Henry IV. Part III. act ii. sc. 1. 
« Tidings, as swftily as the post could run, 
% Were brought,”” &c. STEEVENS, 
Milton has used tal in a similar sense, in L'. 
degro e | 


« And 
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« And every shepherd tells his za/c, | 
« Under the hawthorne in the dale HexNLEy., 
206. with Norway J The folio reads: 
uit those of Norway. STEEVENS. 
216. trusted home, ] i. e. carried as far as it will 
go, suffered to prevail in its utmost extent; of argu- 
ment confidentially received or admitted home into 
your bosom. STEEVENS., 
217. Mzght yet enkindle you, &c.] Might fire you 
with the hope of obtaining the crown. HENLEY. 
224. ———welling at] Swelling is used in the 
ame sense in the prologue to Henry J. 
„ princes to act, 
% And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.“ 


| STEEVENS, 
226. This supernetural Soliciting] Soliciting is incite- 
ment, | JoaunsON, 


Present fears 
Are less than horrible tmaginings e] Present 
fears are fears of things present, which Macbeth declares, 
and every man has found, to be less than the imagina- 
tion presents them, while the objects are yet distant. 
JoHNSON, 
So, in the Tragedie of Crasus, 1604, by lord Sterline : 
« For as the shadow seems more monstrous still, 
« Than doth the substance whence it hath the 
being, 
« So th apprehension of approaching ul 
« Seems greater than itself, whilst fears are lymg."" 
SrEEVENS. 
236. 


233. 
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236, ———cingle state of man, ——) The «ingle 
state of man seems to be used by Shakspere for an ix. 
dividual, in opposition to a commonwealth, or conjund 
body. Jounsox 

It is observed in the Critique upon the last edition 
of Shakspere (see Monthly Review, August 1786), 
that the expression SINGLE sold jest which is there 
said to be solely singular for the singleness; i. e. for 
its tenuity! — explains « $INGLE state of man” to sig- 
nify feeble state of manhood. n 

236. Function 

ls mother d in surmise; and nothing is, 

But what is not.] 
All powers of action are oppressed and crushed by 
one overwhelming image in the mind, and nothing is 
present to me but that which is really future. Of 
things now about me I have no perception, being 
intent wIRUy on at which has yet no existence. 

JoansoN, 

247. Time and the hour runs through he roughest day. 
By this, I confess, I do not with his two last com- 
mentators imagine is meant either the tautology of 
time and the hour, or an allusion to time painted with 
an hour-glass, or an exhortation to time to hasten 
forward, but rather to say tempus & hora, time and 
occasion will carry the thing through, and bring it 
to some determined point and end, let its nature be 
what it will. 


4 


This 
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This note is taken from an Essay on the Writings and 
Centus of Shakspere, &c. by Mrs. Montagu, 
Such tautology is common to Shakspere, 
„The very head and front of my offending” 
is little less reprehensible. Time and the hour, is time 
with his hours. STEEVENS. 
The same expression is used by a writer nearly 
contemporary with Shakspere ; Neither can there 
be any thing in the world more acceptable to me than 
death, whose khotver and time if they were as certayne, 
&c. Fenton's Tragical Discourses, 1579. Again, in 
Davison's Poems, 1621: 
& Time's young 4ovwres attend her still, 
« And her eyes and cheeks do fill 
« With fresh youth and beauty.” 
Again, in Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631 : 
« 'The 4our, the place, the time of your arrive.“ 
MALONE. 
248. —ny dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. ] My head was 
worked, agitated, put into commotion. JOHNSON. 
233. The interim having weigh'd it, ] This 
intervening portion of time is almost personified: it is 
represented as a cool impartial judge; as the pauser 
Reason. STEEVENS, 
201. IW:th one that aw him die ;——— The be- 
haviour of the H ne of Cawdor carresponds in almast 
every circumstance with that of the unfortunate earl 
ot Esscx, as related by Stowe, p. 793. His asking 
the 
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the queen's forgiveness, his confession, repentance, 
and concern about behaving with propriety on the 
scaffold, are minutely described by that historian, 
Such an allusion could not fail of having the desired 
effect on an audience, many of whom were eye-wit. 
nesses to the severity of that justice which deprived 
the age of one of its greatest ornaments, and South. 
' ampton, Shakspere's patron, of his dearest friend, 
STEEVENS, 
266. td in his death,] His own profes- 
sion furnished our author with this phrase. To be 
Studied in a part, or to have studied it, is yet the tech- 
nical term of the stage. Malo. 
270. To find the mind's construction in the face.] 
The meaning, I think, is— We cannot construe or dis- 
cover the disposition of the mind by the lineaments of the 
Face. The same expression occurs in The Second Part 
of King Henry IV, | 
« Construe the times to their necessities.“ 
In Hamlet we meet a kindred phrase: 
90 These profound heaves | 
«© You must translate; tis fit we understand them.“ 
Our author again alludes to his grammar, in Tyoilus 
and Cressida, act ii. sc. g. | | 
« I'll decline the whole question.“ 
Dr. Johnson understood the word construction, in this 
place, in the sense of frame or structure; but the 
school-term was, I believe, intended by Shakspere.— 
In his 9gd Sonnct, we find a contrary sentiment as- 
8erted; 


60 In 
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« In many's looks the false heart's history 
« Is writ,” MaALoNE. 


279. More is thy due than more than all can pay.] 
More is due to thee, than, I will not say all, but, 
more than all, i. e. the greatest recompence can pay. 
Thus in Plautus we have niſilo minus. | 

There is an obscurity in this passage, arising from 
the word all, which is not used here personally (more 
than all persons can pay), but for the whole wealth of 

e speaker. So, more clearly, in King Henry Vll. 
&« More than my all is nothing.“ MALONE»s 
28g, ——servants; 

Whick do but what they should, by doing every 
thing, ] From Scripture: “So when ye shall have 
done all those things which are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants: we have done that 
which it was our duty to do.“ HENLEY. 

284, Which do but what they Should, by doing every 

thing | 

Safe toward your love and honour.] Of 
the last line of this speech, which is certainly, as 
it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been 
attempted, which Dr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald 
once admitted as the true reading : 

ur duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and Servants, 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thingy | 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 


My esteem for these criticks inclines me to believe 
that 
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that they cannot be much pleased with these expres. 
sions fiefs to love, or fiefs to honour, and that they have 
proposed this alteration rather because no other oc. 
curred to them, than because they approved of it. 1 
shall therefore propose a bolder change, perhaps with 
no better success, but qua cuigue placent, I read thus: 
— duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and Servants, 
Whick do but what they Should, in doing nothing, 
Save toward your love and honour. 
We do but perform our duty, when we contract all 
our views to your service, when we act with no other 
principle than regard to your love and honour, 

It is probable that this passage was first corrupted 
by writing a for save, and the lines then stood thus: 

A doing nothing 

Safe toward your love and honony. 
which the next transeriber observing to be wrong, and 
yet not being able to discover the real fault, altered to 
the present reading. 

Dr. Warburton has since changed fuſs to fied; 
and Hanmer hos altered safe' to shap'd. I am atraid 
none of us have hit the right word. Jon nso0x, 

Mr. Upton gives the word sa/e as an instance of an 
adjective used adverbially; and says that it means: 
here, with safety, security, and Suretiship. Dr. Kenrick 
proposes to read: | 

Safe to ward your love and honour. 
To ward is to defend, So, in Titus Andronicus * 
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it was a hand that warded him 
« From thousand dangers.” 
Again, more appositely, in Love's Labour Lost : 
for the best ward of nine konour is rewarding 
my dependants.”' 
Again, in King Richard III. act v. 
«« Then, if you fight against God's enemies, 
« God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers.“ 
Dr. Kenrick might be right, if, instead of one and 
honour, the words had been crown and honour; but 
there is Somewhat of obscurity in the idea of defend- 
ing a prince's love in safety. STEEVENS, 
Safe toward your love and honour.) Safe (i. e. 
$ved) toward you love and honour; and then the 
sense will be-“ Our duties are your children, and 
Servants or vassals to your throne and state; who 
do but what they should, by .doing every thing with 
a Saving of their love and honour toward you.” 
The whole is an allusion to the forms of doing ho- 
mage in the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, 
or liege homage, to the king, was absolute and without 
any exception; but inne homage, when done to a 
subject for lands holden of him, was always with a 
vat ing of the allegiance (the love and honour) due to 
the Sovereign. © Seuf la foy que jeo doy a nostre seignor 
lc ren,“ as it is in Littleton. And though the expres- 
$:0n be Somewhat stiff and forced, it is not more $0 
than many others in this play, and suits well with the 
Situation of Macbeth, now beginning to waver 1n his 
allegiance, . For, as our author elsewhere says, 
D When 
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&« When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony.“ 
BLACKSTONE, 

The following passage in Cupid's Revenge, a comedy 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, adds some support to Sir 
William Blackstone's emendation : 

I'll speak it freely, always my obedience 
« And love preserved unto the prince. 

So also do the following words, spoken by Henry, 
duke of Lancaster, to King Richard II. at their inter. 
view in the castle of Flint (a passage that Shakspere 
certainly had read, and probably remembered): «My 
Sovereign lorde and kyng, the cause of my coming at 
this present is [ your honour Saved] to have againe 
restitution of my person, my landes, and heritage, 
through your favourable licence.” Holinshed's Chron, 
Vol. II. XX. Col. 1. a. MaLoONE, 

294. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, eek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. | . 
« Lacrimas non sponte cadentes 
% Effudit, gemitusque expressit pectore læto.“ 
Lucan, I. ix. 

We meet with the same sentiment again in the 
Winter's Tale. It seem'd sorrow wept to take leave 
of them, for their joy waded in tears.“ MALONE. 

30g. to Inverness, ] Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, in his Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland, 
that the walls of the castle of Macbeth, at Inverness, are 
yet standing. | | STEEVENS. 
J he 
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The circumstance of Duncan's visiting Macbeth is 
supported by history; for, from the Scottish Chronicle 
it appears, that it was customary for the king to make 
a progress through his dominions every year. Ine- 
rat ei ¶ Duncano] laudabilis consuetudo regni pertran- 
sire regiones semel in anno.“ Fordun. Scotichron. 
lib. iv. c. 44. 

« Singulis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas per- 
lustrabat provincias.“ Buchan. lib. vii. MA LON RE. 

910. The prince of Cumberland !——] So, Holin- 
shed, History of Scotland, p. 171: Duncan having 
two sonnes, &c. he made the elder of them, called 
Malcome, prince of Cumberland, as it were thereby to 
appoint him successor in his kingdome immediathe 
after his decease, Macbeth sorely troubled herewith, 
for that he saw by this means his hope sore hindered 
(where, by the old laws of the realme, the ordinance 
was, that if he that should succeed were not of able 
age to take the charge upon himself, he that was next 
of bloud unto him should be admitted), he began to 
take counsel how he might usurp the kingdome by 
force, having a just quarrel so to doe (as he tooke the 
matter), for that Duncane did what in him lay to de- 
fraud him of all manner of title and claime, which he 
might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowne.“ 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. 
When a successor was declared in the life-time of a 
king (as was often the case), the title of Prince of 
Cumberland was immediately bestowed on him as the 
mark of his designation, Cumberland was at that time 
D ij held 
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held by Scotland of the crown of England, as a fief, 
STEEVExs 
If the foregoing observation relative to the desig- 
nation of the king's son as his successor, by conferring 
on him the title of prince of Cumberland, wanted any 
support, Bellenden's translation of Hector Boece, fol, 
183, would furnish it:“ In the meane tyme kyng 
Duncane maid his son Malcolme Prince of Cubir, to 
s:gnify that he suld regne after hym, quilk was gret 
displeseir to Macbeth, for it maid plane derogation to 
the thrid weird promitted afore to hym be this weird 


sisteris.“ MaLoNE, 
322. —by the perfedtest report] By the best in- 
telligence. | Joansox, 


343. And that which rather, &c.| The difficulty of 
this line, << And that,“ &c. seems to have arisen 
from its not being considered as part of the speech 
uttered by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As such 
it appears to me, and as such it ought, in my opinion, 
to be distinguished by Italick. TY | 

« And that's what rather, &c. 
is Sir T. Hanmer's reading.  - MALONE. 

345- That I may pour my Spirits in thine ear;] 1 
meet with the same GO in lord Sterline's Zultus 
Casar, 1607: \ 

Thou in my bosom us'd to pour thy spright.” 
There is no earlier edition of Macbeth than that of 1629. 
fix MAL 0NE8. 
846. Which fate and b aid doth seem 
To have thee croun d a4 The crown 
to 
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Aa. 
to which fate destines thee, and which preternatural 
agents endeavour to bestow upon thee. WARBURTON. 
Metaphysical, in our author's time, seems to have 
had no other meaning than supernatural. In the Exg- 
li Dictionary by H. C. 1655, Metaphysichs are thus 
explained: “ Supernatural arts.“ MALONE. 
359, — The raven himself is hoarse.] The mes. 
senger, says the servant, had hardly breath to make 
up his message; to which the lady answers mentally, 
that he may well want breath, such a message would 
add hoarseness to the raven. That even the bird, 
whose harsh voice is accustomed to predict calamities, 
could not croak the entrance of Duncan but in a note of 
unwonted harshness. mann 
361. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, &c.] There i is 
an invocation in Bussy d' Ambots, which in the turn of 
thought seems to resemble lady Macbeth's, but is less 
horrid : | 
Now all the peacefull regents of the night, 
Silently gliding exhalations, 
Languishing windes and murmuring fals of waters 
Sadnesse of heart and-omincus securenesse 
Enchantments, dead sleeps, all the friends of rest 
That ever wrought upon the life of man, 
Extend your utmost GY ; and this charm'd 
houre - 
Fix like the center ; make the violent wheeles 


Of Time and Fortune stand; and great existens 
Diij (The 
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(The maker's treasurie) now not seeme to bee, 
To all but my approaching friends and mee, 
| HexLtxy, 
362. —-nortal . J This ex. 
pression signifies not % thoughts of mortals, but mur. 
therous, deadly, or destructive designs. So, in act v. 
“Hold fast the mortal sword.“ 
And in another place: | 
& With twenty mortal murthers.“ 10 OHNSON, 
Cone, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, &c.] In Pierce 
Penniless his Supplication to the Devil, by T. Nashe, 


1392 (a very popular pamphlet of that time), our 


author might have found a particular description of 


these spirits, and of their office. 

« The second kind of devils, which he most em- 
ployeth, are those northern Marti, called the $spirits 
of revenge, and the authors of massacres, and seedsmen 
of mischief; for they have commission to incense men 
to rapines, sacrilege, theft, murder, wrath, fury, and 
all manner of cruelties : and they command certain of 
the southern spirits to wait upon them, as also great 
Arioch, that is termed the Sirit of revenge,” 

MaALoNE, 


oy. | nor keep peace between 


The effect, and it !——) The intent of lady 
Macbeth, evidently is, to wish that no womanish 
tenderness, or conscientious remorse, may hinter 
her purpoze from proceeding to effect; but neither 
this, nor indeed any other sense, is expressed by 

the 
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the present reading, and therefore it cannot be, 
doubted that 2 wrote a, perhaps 
thus: 
That no com punclious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 
The effe&t and 1. 
To keep pace between, may signify to pee between, to 
intervene. Pace is on many occasions a favourite of 
Shakspere's. This phrase is indeed not usual in this 
sense; but was it not its novelty that gave occasion to 
the present corruption ? er JounsoN. 
Dr. Johnson's emendation, to say the least, is plau- 
Sible. She requires that all access and passage be. Stop- 
ped against remorse, lest the visiting of nature, by 
their frequent recurrence, should induce her to relent, 
and relinquish her purpose. 
Keep pace is an expression of Shakspere in the Merry 
Wives of Windior.—“ His words and actions no more 


adhere and keep pace, &c. HENLEY. 
368. ——eand it 1 The folio reads, and lit. 
STEEVENS. 


Her purpose was to be effected by action. To keep 
peace between the effet and purpose, therefore means, to 
delay the execution of her pur pose. For as long as 
there should be a peace between the effect and pur- 
pose, or, in other words, till hostilities were com- 
menced, till some action should be performed, her 
purpose could not be carried into execution. There 
is no need of alteration. 


A similar expression is found in a book which our 
author 


112323 = 
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author is known to have read, The Tragice'l Historie of 
Romeus and Juliet, 1362: 
In absence of her knight, the lady no way could 
«© Keep truce between her griefs and her, tho' ne'er 
so fayne she would.“ 

The old reading (peace), I have since an Is 
confirmed by the following passage in King John, in 
which a corresponding imagery may be traced : 

« Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
4% Hostility and civil tumult reigus 

«6 Between my conscience and my cousin's death.” 

Sir W. D'Avenant's strange alteration of this play 
sometimes affords a reasonably good comment on i. 
Thus, in the present instance: 

„ Make thick 
% My blood, and stop all passage to remorse, 
% That no relapses into mercy may 

Shake my design, nor mate it. fall before 

« *T;s ripen'd to fett. / | Matoxe. 

369. Take my milk for gall, ] Take 
away my milk, and put gall into the place. Jonxsox. 

371. You wait on nature's mischief!] Nature's ms: 
chief is mischief done to nature, violation_of nature's 
order committed by wicked ness. Johxsox. 

971. Come, thick night, &c.] A similar 


invocation is found in A Warning for faire Women, 1599, 
a tragedy which was certainly prior to Macbeth - 
„Oh sable night, sit on the eye of heaven, 


of That i it discern not this black deed of darkness! 
« My 
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* « My guilty soul, burnt with lust's hateful fire, 
« Must wade through blood to obtain my vile 

14 desire : 

« Be then my coverture, thick ugly night! 

„The light hates . and I do hate the light.“ 


1 MaLone, 
K 372. And pall 3 i. e. wrap thyself i in a 
5 fall, WARBURTON, 
A pall is a robe of state. So, in the ancient black 
h letter romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no date: 
« The knyghtes were clothed in pall.“ 
Again, in Milton's Penseroso : 
„ Sometime let gorgeous tragedy . 
? In scepter*d pal! come sweeping by.“ 


n Dr. Warburton seems to mean the covering which is 
tirown over the dead. STEEVENS. 

973. That my keen knife] The word knife, 
which at present has a familiar meaning, was anciently 
used to express a sword or dagger. So, in the old 
black letter romance of Syr Eglamoure of ——_ no 
date : 

Through Goddes myght, and bis Ane, 

„There the gyaunte lost his lyfe,”” SrEEVENS. 
374. —— the blanket of the dark, ] Drayton, in 

the 26th song of his Polyolbion, has an IR re- 
zembling this: 

« Thick vapours that, like ruggs, still hang the 
| troubled air.“ STEEVENS, 
375- Tocry, Hold, hold aoces] On this passage 

there is a long criticism in the Ranbier. JonxsO. 
| In 


flying, | 


with her own purposes, than to testify her joy at hi 
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In this criticism the epithet dun is objected to as x 
mean one. Milton, however, appears to have been 
of a different opinion, and has represented Satan a; 


„in the dun air sublime.“ SrERNVExBZ. 
E cry, Hold, hold !————] The thought i 

taken from the old military laws which inflifted capi. 
tal punisment upon © whosoever shall strike stroke 
at his adversary, either in the heat or otherwise, if a 
third do cry hold, to the intent to part them ; except 
that they did fight a combat in a place inclosed : and 
then no man shall be so hardy as to bid hold, but the 
general. P. 264. of Mr. Bellay's Instructions for the 
Wars, translated in 1389. ToLLEr. 
Mr. Tollet's note will likewise illustrate the last line 

in Macbeth's concluding speech: | 
« And damn'd be him who first cries, Hold, 
enough — | STEEVENS. 

975. Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor !] Shakspere 
has supported the character of lady Macbeth by re- 
peated efforts, and never omits any oppertunity of 
adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark of the want of 
human feelings, to this monster of his own creation. 
The softer passions are more obliterated in her than 
in her husband, in proportion as her ambition 1s 
greater. She meets him here on his arrival from an 
expedition of danger, with such a salutation as would 
have become one of his friends or vassals; a salutation 
apparently fitted rather to raise his thoughts to a level 


return, 
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return, or manifest an attachment to his person: nor 


does any sentiment expressive of love or softness fall 
from her throughout the play. While Macbeth him- 
self, in the midst of the horrors of his guilt, still 
retains a character less fiend-like than that of his 
queen, talks to her with a degree of tenderness, and 
pours his complaints and fears into her bosom, accom- 
panied with terms of endearment. STEEVENS, 
378. This ignorant present time,———) [gnorant 
has here the signification of unknowzng ; that is, I feel 
by anticipation those future hours, of which, accord- 
ing to the process of nature, the JR time would 
be ignorant. Joan SON, 
So, in Cymbelne : | 
« his shipping 
« Poor ignorant baubles, &c. STEEVENS; 
978, — present time.] The word time 
is wanting in the old copy. It was supplied by Mr. 
Pope, and perhaps without necessity, as our author 
omits it in the first scene of The Tempest If you can 
command these elements to silence, and work the peace 
of the present, we will not hand a rope more. The 
sense does not require the word time, and it is too 
much for the measure. Again, in Cortolanus : 
And that you not delay the present; but, &c. 
Again, in 1 Corintlians, ch. xv. v. 6: © —of whom 
the greater part remain unto this present. 


STEEVENS., 

386. Your face, my tlane, is as a book, where men 
May read, &c.]) | ; 
3 s. 
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So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609: 
« Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures. STEEvex 
387. to beguile the time, 

Look like the time 3 ——] The same 
expression occurs in the 8th book of Daniel's Civil 
Wars : 

« He draws a traverse 'twixt his grievances: 
« Looks like the time: his eye made not report 
« Of what he felt within ; nor was he less 
« Than usually he was in every part; 
« Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart.“ 
It is almost needless to observe, that the Poem of 
Daniel was published many years before Macbeth could 
have been written. STEEVENS, 
The expression is also found in The Two Noble Rin. 
men, by Beaumont and Fletcher: | 
Let's go off, 
« And bear us like the time. | 
The 7th and 8th books of Daniel's Civil Mars were 
not published till the year 1609 [see the Eprstle Dedi- 
catorze to that edition], so that, if either poet copied 
the other, Daniel must have been indebted to Shak- 
spere; for there can be little doubt that Macbeth hal 
appeared before that year. | Malo. 
399. Thas castle hath a pleasant scat.] This short 
dialogue between Duncan and Banquo, Whilst they 
are approaching the gates of Macbeth's castle, has 
always appeared to me a striking instance of what in 
painting is termed repcse. Thai conversation very 
naturally 


naturally turns upon the beauty of its situation, and 
me pleasantness of the air; and Banquo, observing 
the martlet's nests in every recess of the cornice, re- 
marks, that where those birds most breed and haunt, 
the air is delicate. The subject of this quiet and easy 
conversation gives that repose so necessary to the 
mind after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding 
scenes, and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror 
that immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakspere 
asked himself, What is a prince likely to say to his 
attendants on such an occasion? Whereas the modern 
writers seem, on the contrary, to be always searching 
for new thoughts, such as would never occur to men 
in the situation which is represented. — This also is 
frequently the practice of Homer, who, from the midst 
of battles and horrors, relieves and refreshes the mind 
of the reader, by introducing some quiet rural image, 
or picture of familiar domestick life. 
Sir ]. nens 
401. Unto our gentle senses.] Senses are nothing 
more than each man's sense. Gentle sense is very elegant, 
as it means placid, calm, composed, and intimates the 


peaceable delight of a fine day. JounsoON. 
403. ——martlett— | This bird is in the old edition 
called barlet. | | JoaunsON. 
The correction is a by the following passage 
in the Merchant of Venice 
© ———lke the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the uw wall.“ 


STEEVENS. 
E | 406. 
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Ew of W Convenient corner, 
| Joangox, 
ih PIO VO. The folio—must breed, 

7 STEEVENy, 
The love that follows, zometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herem I teach 


e 

Ha you shall bid God yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble.] 'The a1. 
tention that is paid us (says Duncan, on seeing Lady 
Macbeth come to meet him) sometimes gives us pain, 
when we reflect that we gide trouble to others; yet till 
wwe cannot but be pleased with such attentions, becaus 
they are a proof of affeftion. So far is clear, Of the 
following words I confess I have no very distinct con- 
ception. Perhaps the meaning is—By being the occa- 
sion , so much trouble, I furnish you with a motive to 
pray to heaven to reward me for the pain I give you 
Cinasmuch as the having such an opportunity of shew. 
ing your loyalty and attachment, may hereafter prove 
beneficial to you; ] and heroin also 1 afford you a motive 
to thank me for the trouble I give you | because, by shew- 
ing me so much attention (however painful it may be 
to me to be the cause of it), you have an opportunity 
of displaying an amiable character; and of ingra- 
tiating yourself with your sovereign; which finally may 
bring you both honour and profit]. — MALONE. 
I believe the meaning is Though. my design by this 
visit was to testify my regard, yet it may be the occasion to 
10u of SOME inconvenience; » but this, however, you will 
overlook 
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overlook for the sake of the motive, and, notwithstanding 
the trouble, acknowledge the love, In this respe I will 
give you reason to pray that God would reward me for 
your pains on my account, and also to thank me for the 
= occasion you, by the abundant recompence you S 
hereafter receive. This interpretation is not only con- 
firmed by Lady Macbeth's reply, but further by the 
king's addition : 
6 Give me your hand : 
« Conduct me to mine host; we love him highly, 
« And shall continue our graces towards him.“ 
Bip is here used in the Saxon sense, to pray, The 
authorities cited by Mr. Steevens will support the 
explanation of God yield us. HENLEY. 
413. How you should bid God-yeld us———)] To 
bid any one God-yeld him, i. e. Cod-yield him, was the 
ame as God reward him. WARBURTON. 
I believe yield, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, cid, 
is a corrupted contraction of s/zeld, The wish im- 
plores not reward, but protection. JoHnsSON. 
| rather believe it to be a corruption of God-yreld, 
. e. reward, In Antony and Cleopatra we meet with it 
at length : 
And the gods yield you for't.*” 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob and Esau, 1568: 
God yelde you, Esau, with all my stomach 
Again, in the old metrical romance of Her Guy of 
Warkwick, black letter, no date: 
_ « Syr, qouth Guy, God yield it ou, 
Of this great gift you give me now.“ 
E ij God 


you please to call us to our audit; when, lhe faithful Stew. 
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God shield, means God forbid, and could never be 
used as a form of returning thanks. So, in Chaucer', 
Milleres Tale : 

« God Shilde that he died sodenly. v. 3427; late 
edition. STEEVExXs, 

421. Me rest your hermits.] ne for beadsmen. 
| WARBURTON, 

425. his great love, Sharp as his fm 

So, in Twelfth Night, act iii. sc. g. 

my desire, 
More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth , 
STEEVERNSs, 
428. Your gervants ever, &c.] The metaphor of 
this speech is taken from the Steward's 'compting. 
house or audit-room. In compt, means subjedt. to ac 
count, The sense of the whole is Ie, and all wi 
belong to us, look upon our lives and fortunes not as our 
om properties, but as things we have received merely for 
your ute, and. for which we must be accountable whenever 


> ©. © 22 


ards, we shall be ready to answer your Summons, by returt- 
ing you what is your own. Sr EEVIXS. 

436. Enter a se wer] I have restored this stage 
direction from the old copy. The ottice of a wy 
was to place the dishes in order at a feast. His chief 
mark of distinction was a towel round his arm. 80, 
in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman ; rn me a clean 
towel about you, like a sewer,”” Again: . See, Si 
Amorous has his towel on already, [He enters like a 
Sewer,” | BY STEEVENS. 
430. 
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436. Fit were done, Sc.] A man of learning 
recommends another punctuation: 
If it were done, when tis done, then tere well, 
It were done quickly, if, &c. JoansoxN, 
A sentiment parallel to this occurs in The Proceedings 
against Garnet in the Powder Plot. © It would have 
been commendable when it had been done, though 
not before. FARMER, 
437. Ve assasstnation] If such atrocious 
acts did not draw after them a concatenation of cir. 
cumstances, requiring as much counteraction as the 
deed itself, I would venture upon it, and jump, (i. e. 
risk) the life to come. HENLEY, 
See Jump, catch-word Alphabet. q 5 


439. With his surcease, success; ] I think the 
reasoning requires that we should read: 
With its success surcease. Jokxsov. 


A trammel is a net in which either birds or fishes are 
caught. So, in the Jsle of Gulls, 1639: 
« Fach tree and shrub wears trammels of thy hair.“ 
Surcease is cessation, stop. So, in The Faliant 
Welchman, 16 15 : 44 
« Surcease, brave brother: Fortune hath crown * 
our brows.” | 

His is need instead of ite, in many places. 
STEEVENS, 
441. ———5hoal of time,] This is Theobald's 
emendation, undoubtedly right. The old edition has 
hoo, and Dr. Warburton, shelve. JonnsoN. 
' E11j 442. 
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442. Wed jump the life to > cant So, in One. 
line, act v. sc. 4. 

6 or jump the after-inquiry on your own peril,” 
STEEVEXs, 

I suppose the meaning to be We would over. leap, 
we would make no account of the life to come. 80 
Autolycus in The Winter's Tale; “ For the life to cone, 
I sleep out the thought of it.“ 

445 This even-handed justice] Our poet, 
apis Matinæ more modoque, would stoop to borrow a 
Sweet from any flower, however humble in its situ. 
ation, 

The pricke of conscience coca Holinshed) caused 
him even to feare, lest he should be served of the same 
cup as he had minister'd to his predecessor. 

STEEVENS, 

452. Hath borne his faculties s mech, ] Facul. 

ties, for office, exercise of power, &c. WARBURTON, 

Hath borne his faculties so mee. — ] Dun. 
can (says Holinshed) was soft and gentle of nature.“ 
—And again; “ Macbeth spoke much against the 
king's softness, and overmuch slackness in punishing 
offenders.“ SrEEVEXSõ, 

457. —— or Ae s cherubin, hors d 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air,] Courier 
is only runner. Courters of air are winds, air in motion. 
Srohitless is invisible. Jonxsox. 

So, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, b. ii. c. 11. 

The scouring winds that sigAtess in the sounding 
air do fly.“ STEEVENS, 
400. 
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460. That tears Shall drown the mind.] Allud- 
ing to tlie remission of the wind in a shower. 
| JOHNSON. 
So, in King Henry II. Part III. 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers, 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. 
460. — no spur, &c.] The spur of the 
occasion is a phrase used by lord Bacon, STEEVENS. 
Aae no spur | 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition———] 
So, in The Tragedy of Casar and Pompey, 1607 : 
„Why think you, lords, that 'tis ambztzon's Spur, 
«© That priecketh Cæsar to these high attempts?“ 
MALONE, 
463. And falls on the other——) The word which 
Hanmer has on this occasion added, every reader can» 
not fail to add for himself. He would give: 
And falls on the other side. 
But the state of Macbeth's mind is more arongly 
marked by this break in the speech, than by any con- 
tinuation of it which the most successful critick can 
Supply. STEEVENS. 
464. Enter Iady.] The arguments by which Lady 
Macbeth persuades her husband to commit the mur- 
der, afford a proof of Shakspere's knowledge of human 
nature, She urges the excellence and dignity of 
courage, a glittering idea which has dazzled mankind 
from age to age, and animated sometimes the house- 
breaker, and sometimes the conqueror ; but this 


sophüsin 
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sophism Macbeth has for ever destroyed, by distin. 
guishing true from false fortitude, in a line and a half; 
of which it may almost be said, that they ought to 
bestow immortality on the author, though all his N 
productions had been lost: 
1 dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, ts none. 

This topick, which has been always employed with 
too much success, is used in this scene with peculiar 
propriety to a soldier by a woman. Courage is the 
distinguishing virtue of a soldier; and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a Wo- 
man, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound 
himself to murder Duncan; another art of sophistry 
by which men have sometimes deluded their consci- 
ences, and persuaded themselves that what would be 
criminal in others, is virtuous in them : this argument 
Shakspere, whose plan obliged him to make Macbeth 
yield, has not confuted, though he might easily have 
shewn, that a former obligation could not be vacated 
by a latter; that obligations, laid on us by a higher 
power, could not be over-ruled by obligations which 
we lay upon ourselves. | JOHNSON, 

482. Like the poor cat i' the adage?) The adage 
alluded to is, The cat loves fi, but dares not wet her 

Feet 2 | 
« Catus amat prices, sed non vult tin gere plantas. 
JoHNsSoOV,. 
483. 
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483. Prythee, peace, &c.] A passage similar to 
f, this occurs in Measure for Measure, act ii. SC. 2. 
66 


be that you are, 
be « That is, a woman: if you're more, you're 
none.“ 
The folio, instead of do more, reads no more, but the 
present reading is undoubtedly right. STEEVENS. 
th The same sentiment occurs in Beaumont and Fletch- 
er's Rollo N 5 
* « My Rollo, tho? he dares as much as man, 
ch Is tender of his yet untainted valour ; 
. « So noble, that he dares do nothing basely.” 
HENLEY» 
id 491. Did then adhere.—1 The old copy reads 
ry adhere, In The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Ford 
. says of Falstaff, that his words and actions “ no more 
bo adhere and keep pace together, than, &c. 
at STEEVENS. 
h 495. Iwould utile it was smiling in my face,] Polyxo, 
* in the fifth book of Statius's Thebais, has a zmilar 
4 sentiment of ferocity : 
er In gremio (licet amplexu lachrymisque 8 
. Transadigam ferro—. STEEVENS. 
wv, 497. had 1 but so worn] But is an interpo- 
re lation made by the editor of the second folio, who was 
7 so little acquainted with our author's metre, as to 
suppose this line defective. There is certainly no- 
thing wanting. * was used as a dissyllable. 
7 MALONE. 
J. 501, But screm your courage to the stiching-place,] 


This 
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This is a metaphor from an engine formed by me. 
chanical complication. The sticting- place is the to 
which suspends its powers, till they are discharged on 
their proper object; as in driving piles, &c. So, in 
Sir W. Davenant's Cruel Brother, 1690 : 

6 Ihere is an engine made, 

Which spends its strength by force of nimble 

wheels; 

For they, once screwed up, in their return 

« Will rive an oak.”* 

Again, in Coriolanus, act i. sc. viii. 

„ Wrench up thy power to the highest.“ 
Perhaps, indeed, Shakspere had a more familiar 
image in view, and took his metaphor from the screw- 
ing up the chords of string- instruments to their proper 
degree of tension, when the peg remains fast in its 
sSticking-place, i. e. in the place from which it is not 
to move. STEEVENS, 

505. Will I with wine and wassel so convince] To 
convince is, in Shakspere, to 3 or subdue, as in 
this play : 
„Their malady convinces 

« The great assay of art.“ JOHNS0N, 
So, in the old comedy of Cambyses + 
If that your heart addicted be the Egyptians to 
convince.” 

Again, in Holinshed :!——*< thus mortally fought, 

intending to vanquish and convence the other.“ 
and wasse!. 


What was anciently called was-haile (as appears- from 
Selden's 
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Selden's notes on the ninth song of Drayton's Poly- 
olbion /, was an annual custom observed in the coun try 
on the vigil of the new year; and had its beginning, 
as some say, from the words which Ronix, daughter 
of Hengist, used, when she drank to Vortigern, lovered 
king was-heil ; he answering her, by direction of an 
interpreter, dranc-#ezle ; and then, as Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth says, 
« Kuste hire and sitte hire adoune and glad dronke 
hire hel, . | 
« And that was tho" in his land the verst was-hazl, 
« As in langage of Saxoyne that me might evere 
iwite, 
« And so wel he paith the folc about, that he is 
not yut voryute.” | 
Afterwards it appears that was-hazle, and drinc- Heil, 
were the usual phrases of quaffing among the English, 
az we may see from Thomas de la Moore in the Life of 
Edward II. and in the lines of Hanvil the monk, who 
preceded him: 
„Ecce vagante cifo distento gutture wass-Aeil, 
«© Ingeminant was-. 
But Selden rather conjectures it to have been an usual 
ceremony among the Saxons before Hengist, as a note 
of health- wishing, supposing the expression to be cor- 
rupted from wish-hetl. 
Wassel or Wassatl is a word still in use in the mid- 
land counties, and signifies at present what is called 
Lambs Wool, z. e. roasted apples in strong beer, with 


Sugar and * See Beggar's Bush, act iv. sc. 4. 
« What 
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« What think you of a wassel ?. 
« thou and Ferret 
« And Ginks to sing the song: I for the structure, 
&© Which is the bowl,“ &c. 
Again, in a song introduced in Laneham's Narrative 
of Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment at Kenelworth-Cagtl, 


15753 


« For wine and wastell he had at will.” 

Wassel is, however, sometimes used for general 
riot, intemperance, or festivity. On this occasion 1 
believe it means intemperance. 

Ben Jonson personifies wasse! thus: — Enter Wassel 
like a neat sempster and songster, her page bearing a brown 
bowl, drest with ribbands and rosemary, before her. 

STEEVENS, 

506. — the warder of the brain, ] A warder is a 

guard, a centinel. So, in another play of Shakspere; 
«© Where be these warders, that they wait not 
here?“ STEEVENS 

507. tie recei pt of reason] i. e. the receptacle. 


Ma LoONE. 


508. A limbeck only.] That is, shall be only a 

vessel to emit fumes or vapours. Jonnsoy, 
512. ——who Hall bear the gut 

| Of our great quell.] Quell is 1 man- 

quellers being in the old language the term for which 


murderers is now used. Joansox, 


So, in Chaucer's Tale of the Nonnes Priest, v. 15396, 


late edition. 


« The dokes cryeden as men wold hem guelle.” 
| STEEVENS, 


529. 
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523. and bend up] A metaphor from 
the bow. So, in King Henry V. act iii. sc. 1. 
4 end up every spirit 
« To his full height.“ S1᷑rERVIXNs. 


ACT I. 


lu 1. BAV U.] The place is not marked in 
the old edition, nor is it easy to say where this en- 
counter can be. It is not in the Aal, as the editors 
have all supposed it, for Banquo sees the sky; it is 
not far from the bedchamber, as the conversation 
chews: it must be in the inner court of the castle, 
which Banquo might properly cross in his way to bed. 
| JOHNSON. 
6. Ther candles are all out.] The same expression 
occurs in Romeo and Juliet: 
« Night's candles are burnt out. 
Again, in our author's 21st sonnet: 
« As those gold candles fix d in heaven's air.“ 
| | MALONE, 
Merc:ful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose ] It is apparent, 


from what Banquo says afterwards, that he had been 
zolicited in a dream to attempt something in con- 
F 2quence 
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sequence of the prophecy of the witches, that his 
waking senses were shocked at; and Shakspere 
has here finely contrasted his character with that of 
Macbeth. Banquo is praying against being tempted 
to encourage thoughts of guilt even in his sleep; 
while Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, and re. 
volving in his mind every scheme, however flagitious, 
that may assist him to complete his purpose. The 
one is unwilling to sleep, lest the same phantoms 
Should assail his resolution again, while the other i 
depriving himself of rest through impatience to com. 
mit the murder. The same kind of invocation occus 
in Cymbelzne : 
„From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
* Guard me!“ STEEVENS, 
14. He hath to-night, &c. ] To-night was first intro- 
duced by Sir Wm. Davenant. M a LON, 
7 Shut up, To slut up, is to con- 
clude. So, in the Spanish Tragedy : 
„And heavens have $sfut up day to pleasure us.” 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 9. 
« And for to Aut up all in friendly love.“ 
Again, in Reynold's God's Revenge against Murdrr, 
1621, fourth edit. p. 137 : © ——though the parents 
have already s/ut vp the contract.“ Again, in Stowe's 
account of the earl of Essex's speech on the scaffold: 
ce he ut up all with the Lord's prayer.“ STEEVENS. 
19. Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the servant to deſect; 


Witch else Should 22 a wh was. 2 This » 
obscure) 


W om 2 © 


we' 


ENS, 


nen 
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obscurely expressed. The meaning seems to be 


Being unprepared, our entertainment was neces- 
garily d:feaive, and we only had it in our power to 
suew the king our willingness to serve him. Had we 
received sufficient notice of his coming, our zeal 
ould have been more clearly manifested by our ads. 
Which refers not to the last antecedent ſ defect) but to 
will, MALONE, 

go. J you Shall cleave to my consent when 'tis—] 
Macbeth expresses his thought with affected obscu- 
rity; he does not mention the royalty, though he ap- 
parently had it in his mind. / you shall cleave to my 
consent, if you shall concur with me when I determine 
to accept the crown, when tis, when that happens 
which the prediction promises, it call make honour for 
ou. Jouns0N, 

When tis, means, when "tis my leisure to talk with you 
om this business; referring to what Banquo had just 
aid, at your hindest leisure. 


Macbeth could never mean to give Banquo at this 


time the most distant or obscure hint of his design 
upon the crown. STEEVENS. 
53- And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, } 
Dudgeon properly means the haft or handle of a dagger, 
and is used for that particular sort of handle which 
has 80me ornament carved on the top of it. Junius 
explains the dudgeon, i. e. haft, by the Latin expres- 
Sin, manubrium apiatum, which means @ handle of wood, 
with @ grain rags as if the seeds of parsley were strown 
over it. STEBVENS, 
F ij Gascorgne 
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Gascoigne confirms tliis: The most Kknottie piece 
of box may be wrought to a fayre doogen hafie." 
Gouts for ren is frequent in old English. 

Farmer, 

A gout is still a word in daily use. Gouts in this 
passage signify the stains left by blood when it issues 
from a wound, and trickles down the weapon. 

| HeNLzr, 
Now o'er the one half world ; 
Nature seems dead, — J] That is, 
over our hemisphere all attions and motion seem to have 
ceased. This image, which is perhaps the most strik. 
ing that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Dryden in his Conquest of Mexico : | 
All things are hush'd as Nature's self lay dead, 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head; 
« The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
« And sleeping _ Ts beneath the night dews 
sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep! 
These lines, though so well known, I have transcrib- 
ed, that the contrast between them and this passage 
of Shakspere may be more accurately observed. 

Night is described by two great poets; but one 
describes a nignt of quiet, the other of perturbation. 
In the night of Dryden, all the disturbers of the world 
are laid asleep; in that of Shakspere, nothing but 
Sorcery, lust, and murder, is awake. He that reads 
Dryden finds himself lull'd with serenity, and disposed 
to Solitude and contemplation, He that peruses 

| Shakspere, 
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Shakspere, looks round alarmed, and starts to find 
himself alone. One is the night of a lover, the other, 
of a murderer. | * Jonns0N. 
59. —tc 4 murder, 
— —thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing, sides toward his design, 
Moves lite a ghost. J This was the 
reading of this passage in all the editions before that 
of Mr. Pope, who, for sides, inserted in the text 
rides, which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copied from 
him, though a more proper alteration might perhaps 
have been made. A rTavrshing Stride is an action of 
violence, impetuosity, and tumult, like that of a 
vage rusbing on his prey; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of secrecy and caution, 
of anxious circumspection and guilty timidity, the 
tealthy pace of a ravisher creeping into the chamber of 
a virgin, and of an assassin approaching the bed of 
him whom he proposes to murder, without awaking 
him; these he describes as moving lite ghosts, whose 
progression is so different from str:des, that it has been 
in all ages represented to be as Milton expresses it: 
Smooth sliding without step.“ 
This hemistich will afford the true reading of this 
place, which is, I think, to be corrected thus: 
aud wither'd murder, 
———thus with his Stealthy pace, 
Witk Tarquin ravishing, slides tow*rds his design, 
Moves likes a ghost. 
Terquin is in this place the general name of a ravisher, 
| Fiij and. 


— — 
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and the sense is: Now is the time in which every one 
is asleep, but those who are employed in wicked. 
ness; the witch who is sacrificing to Hecate, and the 
ravisher, and the murderer, who, like me, are steal. 
ing upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjusted, he wishes with 
great propriety, in the n lines, that the earth 
may not kear his steps. - Jounsox, 

The last words in this note are sufficient to confute 
the intent of it. Macbeth, that the earth might not 
hear his steps, naturally takes as few as possible, and 
therefore advances with stealthy strides, the sooner and 
the safer to perpetrate his purpose. Though rail. 
ment itself be an act of violence, a ravisling stride, or 
the stride of a ravisher, is not; and we have Shak. 
spere's word that he did not think it 80: for when 
lachimo steals upon the sleeping Imogen, he says: 

$6 ur Tarquin thus | 
PE Did ea press the rushes, ere he waken' d 
The chastity he wounded.. 
But, if the progression of Macbeth was a 
te smooth sliding w:thout step,"* 
it was ridiculous in him to talk of the earth's hearing 
his steps, and prating of his where-about, HENLEY. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Johnson, that a stride is al- 
ways an action of violence, impetuosity, or tumil. 
Spenser uses the word in his Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 8. 
and with no idea of violence annexed to it: 

« With easy steps so soft as foot could stride. 
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ne And as an additional proof that a str:de is not always a 
d. mmultuons eFort, the following instance, from Har- 
he riagton's Translation of Arzosto, may be brought : 
al. « He takes a long and leisurable stride, 

« And longest on the hinder foot he staid; 


ith « So soft he treads, altho' his steps were wide, 
th « As though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 

N, « And as he goes, he gropes on either n 

ite « To find the bed, &c. 


10t Orlando Furioso, 28th book, stanza 6g. 
ad This translation was entered on the books of the hos 
nd tioners-Company, Dec. 7, 1593. 
1 Whoever has been reduced to the necessity of find- 
or ing his way about a house in the dark, must know 
K that it is natural to take large strides, in order to feel 
en before us whether we have a safe footing or not. 
The ravisher and murderer would naturally take such 
rides, not only on the same account, but that their 
steps might be fewer in number, and the sound of 
their feet be repeated as seldom as possible. STEEVENS. 
63. Thou sound and firm-set earth,) Though 
the reading of the folio is corrupt, it will direct us ta 


ng the true one. 

. — Thou sowre and firm-set earth, 

al- WF was evidently meant to be: 

ult Thou sure and firsm-st earth, 

8. s have inserted it in the text. So, in act iv. sc. 3. 


Great tyranny, * thou thy basis sure. 
STEEVENS. 


64 
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64. FC way they walk,——) The folio 
reads: | 
2 AIC they may walk, STEEVENS, 
65. Thy very stones prate of my where-about,)] The 
following passage in a play which has been frequently 
mentioned, and which Langbaine says was very po- 
pular in the time of queen Elizabeth, 4 Warning for 
faire Women, 1599, perhaps suggested this thought: 
«© Mountains will not suffice to cover it, 
c Cimmerian darknesse cannot shadow it, 
4 Nor any policy wit hath in store, 
« Cloake it so cunningly, but at the last, 
If nothing else, yet will the very stones 


«© That lie within the street, cry out for vengeance, 


« And point at us to be the murderers.” 
| MaAlLoxx. 
66. And take the present horror from the time, 
 » Witch now suits with it. Ji. e. lest the 
noise from the stones take away from this inidnight 


season that present horror which suits so well with 


what is going to be acted in it. What was the horror 


he means ? Silence, than which nothing can be more 
horrid to the perpetrator of an atrocious design. 


This shews a great knowledge of human nature. 


WARBURTON. 


Macbeth would have nothing break throngh the 
universal silence that added such a horror to the night, 
as suited well with the bloody deed he was about to 
perform. Mr. Burke, in his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, observes, that all general privations are 


great, 
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great, because they are all terrible ;'* and, with other 
things, he gives silence as an instance, illustrating the 
whole by that remarkable passage in Virgil, where, 
amidst all the images ot terror that could be united, 
the circumstance of silence is particularly dwelt upon: 
« Dii quibus imperium est animarum, umbræque 
si lentes, 
« Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia 
latè.“ 

When Statius, in the Vth book of the Th-bazd, de- 
scribes the Lemnian massacre, his frequent notice of 
the silence and solitude after the deed, is striking in a 
wonderful degree: 

„ Conticuere domus, &c. SrEEVENs. 

77. — therr possets,] It appears 
from this passage, as well as from many others in our 
old dramatick performances, that it was the general 
custom to eat possets just before bed-time. So, in the 
first part of K. Edward IV. by Heywood ; *——thou 
shalt be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps a 
bag-pudding; and my daughter Nell shall pop a 
fosset upon thee when thou goest to bed. Macbeth 
himself has already said: 

Go, bid thy mistress, when my drznk is ready, 
She strike upon the bell.“ 
And, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Quickly 
promises Jack Rugby a posset at night. STEEVENS, 

83. Hark! I laid the daggers ready, 

He could not miss them ——] Compare Euripides, 
Orestes, v. 1291.,—where Electra stands centinel at the 
door 


þ 
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door of the palace whilst Orestes is within for the 
purpose of murdering Helen. The dread of a sur- 
prise and eagerness for the business, makes Electra 
conclude that tlie deed must be done ere time enough 
had elapsed for attempting it. She listens with 
anxious impatience, and hearing nothing, expresses 
strong fears lest the daggers should have failed. 
Read the whole passage. | S. W, 
84. —— Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had don't] This is 
very artful. For, as the poet had drawn the lady and 
her husband, it would be thought the act should have 
been done by her. It is likewise highly just; for 
though ambition had subdued in her all the sentiments 
of nature towards present objects, yet the likeness of 
one past, which she had been accustomed to regard 
with reverence, made her. unnatural passions, for a 
moment, give way to the sentiments of instinct and 
humanity. PRs WARBURTON. 
The same circumstance, on a similar occasion, is in- 
troduced by Statius in the Vth book of his Thebaid, 
ver. 236. | N W 
« Ut verd Alcimeden etiamnum in murmure 
truncos 
Ferre patris vultus, et egentem sanguinis ensem 
Conspexi riguere come, atque in viscera sævu- 
Horror ut Meus ille Thoas mea dira videri 
„ Dextra mihi. Extemplo thalamis turbata 
patlernis Lak | 
N 5 


Thoas 
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Thoas was the father of Hypsipyle the speaker. 
STEEVENS, 
05. This is a sorry sight,] This expression might 
have been borrowed from Spenser's Faery Queen, l. v. 
c. 1. 14. 
A sorre Sight as ever seene with eye. WHALLEY. 
104 Listening therr fear. I could not say, amen, 
When they did say, God bless us.] 1. e. Listening 
to their fear, the particle omitted This is common in 
our author. Julius Cæsar, act iv. SC. 1. 
1 and now Octavius, 
listen great things. 
Contemporary writers took the same liberty. So, in 
The World t05s'd at Tennis, by Middleton and Rowley, 
1620: 
Listen the plaints of thy poor votaries.“ 
Again, in Lylly's Mazd's Metamorphosts, 1600: 
+ There, in rich seats, all wrought of ivory, 
The Graces sit, listening the melody 
« Of warbling birds.“ STEEVENS. 
114. Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, ] 
To confirm the ingenious conjecture that s/cave means 
sleaved, $11k ravel''d, it is observable, that a poet of 
Shakspere's age, Drayton, has alluded to it likewise 
in his Quest ? Cynthia © 
At length Ion a fountain light, 
„% Whose brim with pinks was platted, 
« The banks with daffadillies dight, 
© With grass, like sleaue, was matt 
| Langyou. 
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Sleave is mentioned in Holinshed's History of Eng. 
land, p. 835 : © Eight wild men all apparelled in green 
moss made with sleved silk.“ Perhaps the same 
word, though differently spelt, occurs in the Lover 
Complaint, by Shakspere, p. 87, and 88, Lintot's, 
« Found yet mo letters sadly penn'd in blood, 
« With sleided silke, feate and affectedly 
« Fnswath'd and sealed to curious secrecy.“ 

| STEEVENS, 

To slerve is a provincial expression derived from the 
Teutonick schleifen, to trail on the ground. That 
Something of this idea was included in Shakspere's 
sense of sleave, is evident from the application of 
Anits up to it. HENLey, 

115. The death of each day's life, sore Labour's bath, 
&c. ] In this encomium upon sleep, amongst the many 
appelations which are given it, significant of its be- 
neficence and friendliness to life, we find one which 
conveys a different idea, and by no means agrees with 
the rest, which is : 

The death of eack day's life, ] 
I make no question but Shakspere wrote : 

The birth of eack day's lie. 
The true characteristick of sleep, which repairs the 
decays of labour, and assists that returning vigour 
which supplies the next day's activity. The player- 
editors seem to have corrupted. it for the sake of a 
silly jingle between {fe and death, WARBURTON. 

I neither perceive the corruption, nor any necessity 
for alteration, The death of each day's liſe, means the 

end 


of 
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end of eack day's labour, the conclusion of all that bustle 
and fatigee' that each day's l ife brings with it. 
STEEVERS, 
115. Steep that knits up the ravell'd leave of care, 
The death of each day's life, Sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, ] Is it not pro- 
bable that Shakspere remembered the following 
rerse in Sir Philip Sydney's Astrophel and Stella, a 
m from which he has quoted a line in The Merry 
. of Windsor : 
« Come sleepe, O sleepe, the certain knot of 
peace, 
« The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe, 
« The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
„ The indifferent judge between the "_ and 
low.“ 
The late Mr. Gray had, perhaps, our author's „ death 
of each day's life in his thoughts, when he wrote 
« The curfew tolls the Ane, of parting day.” 
Matrox. 
117. Chief nourisher-in life's ſcast;] So, in Chau- 
cer's Sguiere's Tale, v. 10661 : late edit. 
« The norice of digestion, the s/epe."" 
STEEVENS, 


194. ——tts the eye of thildhood, 
That fears a painted E r So, in FVit- 
torta Corombona, 1612: 
« Terrify babes, my lord, with painted denils."? 
| STEEYENS. 
G 136. 
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196. ——gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. ] Could Shakspere 
possibly mean to play upon the similitude of gild and 
? | JoHNs0x, 
This quibble very frequently occurs in the old plays. 
A few instances (for I could produce a dozen at m 
may suffice: 
« Cand. You have a silver beaker of my wife's } 
« Fly. You say not true, tis gilt. 
« Cand. Then you say true 


% And being gilt, the guilt lies more on you.” 


Again, in Middleton's comedy of 4 mad World my 
Masters, 1608: 
« Though guilt condemns, tis gilt must make us 
glad.” 
And, lastly, from Shakspere himself: 
England shall double g:/d his treble guilt.” 
Henry IV. part ii. STEEVENS, 
143. - ——ncarnardine,] To incarnardine, is to 
Stain any thing of a flesh colour, or red. Carnardin 
is the old term for carnation, So, in a comedy called 
Any Thing for a quiet Life: | 
« Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, 
„The rosy-colour'd carnardine.” STEEVENS. 
144. Making the green—one red.] The same 
thought occurs in The Downfal of Robert Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, 1601 : 
«© The multztudes of seas died red with blood.” 
Again, in the 19th song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
And the vast greenish sea discolour d like to blood.” 
It 


wr 


by 
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It has been common to read: 
Making the green one, red. 

The author of the Gray's- Inn Journal, No. 15, firse 
made this elegant and necessary change, which has 
* been adopted without acknowledgment. 

) STEEVENS. 

145. My hants are of your colour. ﬀu=} A similar 

5 antithesis is found in Marlowe's Lust's Dominion, 1657: 

« Your cheeks are black, let not your sou look 

white.” MALONE. 

a 154. To know my deed—' Twere best not know myself. | 

„. While I have the thoughts of this deed, it were 

dest not know, or be lost to, myself. This is an an- 
awer to the lady's reproof: 

be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts WARBURTON» 

162. ——napkins enough—] 7. e. handkerchiefs. 

5 STEEVENS. 

1 165. —here's an equivocator—who committed treason 

mough for God's ate] Meaning a jesuit : an order so 

troublesome to the state in queen Elizabeth and king 

James the first's time. The inventors of the exe- 

crable doctrine of equivocation. WARBURTON. 

169, —here's an English Taylor come hither, for 
dealing out of a French hose >=] In the Treasury of 
ancient and modern Times, 1613, we have an account 
(rom Guyon, I suppose) of the old French dresses; 
* Men's lose answered in length to their short- skirted 
doublets; being made close to their limbes, wherein 
they had no meanes for pockets. And Withers, in his 
G ij satire 
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satire against vanity, ridicules “ the spruze, dimntive, 
neat, Frenchman's hose. FARMER. 

198. I made a shift to cast him. ] To cast him up, 
to ease my Stomach of him. The equivocation is be. 
tween cast or throw, as a term of wrestling, and cas 
or cast up. Jounsox, 

I find the same play upon words, in an old comedy, 
entitled The Two ang y Women of Abington, printed 
1599: 

— to-night he's a good huswife, he 1 all 
that he wrought to-day, and he were good now to play 
at dice, for he casts excellent well.“ SrEE VERS. 

213. For tis my limited service] Limited, for ap- 
pointed. 5 WARBURTON, 

227. Tongue, nor heart,] The use of 
two negatives, not to make an affirmative, but to 
deny more strongly, is very common in our author. 
So Julius Cæsar, act iii. sc. 1. 

« there is no harm 
Intended to pour * nor to no Roman 
else. STEEVENS, 

245 this ms !] Here the old edition adds, 
ring the bell, which Theobald rejected, as a direction 
to the players. He has been followed by Dr. War- 
burton and Dr. Johnson. Shakspere might think a 
repetition of the command to ring the bell necessary, 
and I know not how an editor is authorised to reject 
that which apparently makes a part of his author's 
text. | STEEVENS. 

The 
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The subsequent hemistich—** What's the business!“ 


—which completes ths metre of the preceding line, 


without the words ©* Ring the bell,” affords, in my 
opinion, a strong presumptive proof that these words 


were only a marginal direction. It should be remem- . 


bered that all the stage - directions were formerly 
couched in imperative terms :—* Draw a knife"? 
—« Play musick ; —“ Ring the bell,” &c. 


suppose it was in consequence of an imperfect re. 


collection of this hemistich, that Mr. Pope, having in 
his preface charged the editors of the first folio with 
introducing stage- directions into their author's text, 
in support of his assertion quotes the following line : 
%% My queen is murder'd: ring the little bell.“ 
A line that is not found in any edition of these plays, 
nor, I believe, in any other book. MALONE. 
255, What, in our house] This is very fine. Had 
dhe been innocent, nothing but the murder itself, and 
not any of its aggravating circumstances, would natu- 


rally have affected her. As it was, her business was 
to appear highly disordered at the news. Therefore, 
like one who has her thoughts about her, she seeks. 


tor an aggravating circumstance, that might be sup- 
posed most to affect her personally; not considering, 
that by placing it there, she discovered rather a con- 
cern for herself than for the king. On the contrary, 
her husband, who had repented the act, and was now 
labouring under the horrors of a recent murder, in 
his exclamation, gives all the marks of sorrow for the 
fact itself. WARBURTON. 
Gi ij 272. 
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badg'd with blacd,] So, in the Se. 


272, 
cond Part of K. Henry VI. 
« With murder's crimson badge.” MaLtoxe, 
279. n—thar daggers, which unwip"'d we found 
upon their pillows.) This idea, perhaps, was taken 
from The Man of Lawes Tale, by Chaucer, 1. 5027, 
1 yrwhitt's edit. 
« And in the bed the bloody knife he found. Y 
See also the foregoing lines. '  STEEVENsS, 
282.!lꝗ⁵ U ere lay Duncan, 
His silver shin lac'd with his golden blood; 
And hts gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in 
nature, | 
For run's wasteful entrance, ] It is 
not improbabie, that Shakspere put these forced and 
unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a 
mark of artifice and dissimulation, to shew the differ. 
ence between the studied language of hypocrisy, and 
the natural outcries of sudden passion. The whole 
Speech, so considered, is a remarkable instance of 
judgment, as it consists entirely of antithesis and me- 
taphor, | JohNxsox. 
To gild any thing with bloc, is a very common 
phrase in the old plays. So Heywood, in the second 
part of his [ron Age, 1632 : 
| ve have git our Greekish arms 
% With Hood of our own nation." 
Shakspere repeats the image in KX. Johne 
Their armours that march'd hence so silber 
bright, 
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T. Hither return all gili with Frenchmen' s bled.” 
STEEVENS, 
284, ag breach in nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance] This compa- 
rison occurs likewise in 4A. Herring's Tayle, a poem, 
1598. 
a « A batter'd breach where troopes of wounds may 
enter in. STEEVENS, 
287. Unmannerly breech d with gore; ] Mac- 
beth is describing a scene Shocking to humanity : and 
in the midst of his narrative throws in a parenthetical 
reflection, consisting of one word not connected with 
the sentence, (“ O most wunseemly sight!“ For this is 
a meaning of the word unmannerly ; and the want of 
considering it in this detacked sense has introduced 
much confusion into the passage. The Latins often 
used nefas and infendum in this manner. Or, in the 
same sense, the word may be here applied adverbially. 
The correction of the author of the Revisal is equally. 
frigid and unmeaning. Their daggers in @ manner 
lay drench'd with gore.“ The manitest artifice and 
dissimulation of the speech seems to be heightened by 
the explanation which I have offered. WARTON, 
I apprehend it to be the duty of an editor to repre» 
Sent his author such as he is, and explain the meaning 
of the words he finds to the best advantage, instead of 
attempting to make them better way any violent al- 
teration. 
The expression may mean, that the daggers were 
covered with blood, quite to their breeches, i. e. their 


= 
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hilts or handles. The lower end of a cannon is called 
the breech of it; and it is known that both to breech 
and to wnbreeck a gun are common terms. So, in 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom of the Country- 
The main spring's weaken'd that holds up his 

cock, 
« He hes to be new breech'd. 

t Unbyecck his barrel, and discharge his bullets.” 
STEEVENS, 
A passage in a preceding scene, in which Macbeth's 
visionary dagger is described, strongly supports Mr, 


Steevens's interpretation. : 
«. I see thee still; 
« And on thy blade and dudgeon i. e. Alt] gouts 
of blood, | 


- «© Which was not so before.“ 

The following lines in K. Henry IV. Part III. may 
perhaps, after all, form the best comment on these 
controverted words: vp 

« And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
« With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
6% n blood of those that had encounter'd him.“ 

Though much has been written on this passage, 
the commentators have forgotten to account for the 
attendants of Duncan being furnished with these un- 
mannerly daggers. The fact is, that in our author's 
time a dagger was a common weapon, and was usually 
carried by servants, suspended at their backs. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet ; Then I will lay the serving crea- 
ture's dagger on your pate.“ MALONE. 

* 3 | This 
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This passage, says Mr. Heath, seems to have been 
the crux criticorum Every one has tried his skill at 
it, and I may venture to say, no one has succeeded. 

The sense is, in plain language, Daggers filthily—in 
. foul manner —sheath*d with blood. A scabbard is called 
a pilche, a leather coat, in Romeo but you will ask, 
wheace the allusion to breeckes ? Dr. Warburton and 
Dr. Johnson have well observed, that this speech of 
Macbeth is very artfully made of unnatural thoughts 
and language: in 16035 (the year in which the play ap- 
pears to have been written) a book was published by 
Peter Erondell (with commendatory poems by Daniel, 
and other wits of the time), called The French Garden, 
or A Summer Dayes Labour, containing, among other 
matters, some dialogues of a dramatick cast, which, 
I am persuaded, our author had read in the English; 
and from which he took, as he supposed, for his 
present purpose, this quaint expression. I will quote 
literatim from the 6th dialogue: “ Boyl you do no- 
thing but play tricks there, go fetch your master's 
silver-hatched daggers, you have not brushed their 
breeckes; bring the brushes, and brush them before 
me.”—Shakspere was deceived by the pointing, and 
evidently supposes breeckes to be a new. and affected 
term for scabbards. But had he been able to have 
read the French on the other page, even as a learner, 
he must have been set right at once. Gargon, vous 
ne faites que badiner, allez querir les poignards ar- 
gentez de vos maistres, vous n'avez pas espoussere 


leur Aaut-de-clausses their breeches, in the common 


SENSE 
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sense of the word: as in the next sentence bas--. 


chausses, stockings, and so on through all the articles 
of dress. Farms, 
295. Where our fate, hid within an augre-hol:.| 
The old copy reads—hid in. MaLone, 
gol. And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
| That suffer in exposure, J i. e. when we 
have clothed our half-drest bodies, which may take cold 
From being exposed to the air. It is possible that in such 
a cloud of words, the meaning might escape the 


reader. STEEVENS, 


305. In the — hand of God I stand; and, thence, 
Against the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. | Pretence is intention, 


design, a sense in which the word is often used by. 


Shakspere. So, in The Wirter's Tate : © ——conspi- 
ring with Camillo totake away the life of our sovereign 
lord the king, thy royal husband, the pretence whereof 
being by circumstance partly laid open.“ Again, in 
this tragedy of Macbeth % 
„What good could they pretend!“ 
z, e. intend to themselves. Banquo's meaning is—in 
our present state of doubt and uncertainty about this 
murder, I have nothing to do but to put myself un- 
der the direction of God; and relying on his support, 
J here declare myself an eternal enemy to this treason, 
and to all its further 2 that have not yet come to ligli. 
STEEVENS. 


g18. —————the near in blood, 


The nearer bloody. ] Meaning, that he supected 
Macbeth 
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Macbeth to be the murderer ; for he was the nearest in 
load to the two princes, being the cousin-german of 
Duncan. | STEEVENS, 
g20. This murderous aft that's slot, | 
Hath not yet lighted ;——] The shaft is not yet 
lighted, and though it has done muschief in its flight, we 
have reason to apprehend still more before it has spent its 
force and falls to the ground. The end for which the 
murder was committed is not yet attained. The death 
of the king only could neither insure the crown to 
Macbeth, nor accomplish any other purpose, while 
his sons were yet living, who had therefore just 
reason to apprehend they should be removed by the 
$ame means. | 
Such another thought occurs in Bussey D' Ambots, 
1606: | 
The chain-$hot of thy lust is yet aloft, 
« And it must murder,” &c. STEEVENS. 
339, In her pride of place,] Finely ex- 
pressed, for confidence in its quality, WARBURTON. 
This is found among the prodigies consequent on 
king Duffe's murder: “ There was a Ssparhaik 
strangled by an owl.” STEEVENS, 
342. ———minions of their race,] Theobald reads: 
— sf the race, 
very probably, and very poetical, - JOHNSON. 
Their is probably the true reading, the same ex- 
pression being found in Romeus and Juliet, 15062, a 
poem which Shakspere had certainly read: 


« There 
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« There were two ancient stocks, which Fortune 


high did place 
« Above the rest, endew'd with * * the 
nobler of tleir race. Malo. 


Most of the prodigies just before mentioned are re- 
lated by Holinshed, as accompanying king Duffe's 
death; and it is in particular asserted, that horves of 
singular beauty and Swiftness did eat their own fel. 
Macbeth's killing Duncan's chamberlains is taken 
from Donwald's killing those of king Duffe. 
| STEEVENS, 
954. What good could they pretend?] To pretend, in 
this instance, as in many others, is simply to design. 
STEEVENS, 
See catch-word Alphabet. | 
361. Then tis most like, 

The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth.) Mac- 
beth, by his birth, stood next in the succession to the 
crown, immediately after the sons of Duncan. King 
_ Malcolm, Duncan's predecessor, had two daughters, 
the eldest of whom was the mother of Duncan, the 
youngest, the mother of ben Holinshed. 

STEEVENS, 

366. ——Colmes-hill;] Colmes- hill, or Colm-hill, is 

the famous ona, one of the western isles, which Dr. 

Johnson visited, and describes in his Tour. Holin- 

Shed scarcely mentions the death of any of the ancient 

kings of Scotland, without taking notice of their being 
buried with their predecessors in Colmes-Aill. 

4 STEEVENS. 

Colmes 
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Colmes- Ai is one of the numerous corruptions of 
the second folio, in a former scene of this play. XII 
is the true word, and in the Erse language signifies a 
burying-place. MALONE, 


— 


— 


ACT III. 


u 7. As upon thee, Macheth, their sperches thine] 
Skine, . for prosper. WARBURTON, 
Shine, for appear with all the {ustre of conspicuous 
truth, JounsoON, 
L rather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. 
So, in K. Henry VI. Part I: 
« Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleased 
« To ine on my contemptible estate.“ 
STEEVENS, 
17. Lay your—] The folio reads, Let your— 
STEEVENS. 
The change was suggested by Sir W. Davenant's 
alteration of this play : it was made by Mr, Rowe. 
MALONE. 
28. Go not my horse the better,] i. e. if he does not 
go well, Shakspere often uses the comparative for the 
poxttive and superlative. So, in K. Lear: 
«,— —— her smiles and tears 
W- Were like a better day.“ 


Again, in Macbeth : 


© _— it hath cow'd my better part of man.“ 
Again, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natura! 
H History, 


1 IT 
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History, b. ix. c. 46. Many are caught out of 
their fellowes hands, if they bestirre not themselves 
the better. It may mean, If my horse does not go the 
better for the haste I shall be in to avoid the night. 
STEEVENS, 

The expression is rather elliptical, than ungram. 
matical. ' + - HENLEy, 

67. For Banguo's i issue have 1 fl. d my mind;] We 
should read: 


filed my mind; 
1. e. defiled. WARBURTOX, 
This mark of contraction is not necessary. To file 
is in the bishop's Bible. JoHNs0x, 


So, in the Revenger's Tragedy, 1608 : 
He called his father villain, and me strumpet, 
« A name I do abhor to file my lips with.“ 


Again, in the Miseries of inforc'd Marriage, 1607: 


like smoke through a chimney that files all the 
way it goes. Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, b. ti, 
"© ARM 
« She lightly lept out of her filed bed.“ 
: | STEEVENS, 

71. the common enemy of man, ] It is always 
an entertainment to an inquisitive reader, to trace 2 


_ &entiment to its original source; and therefore, thoug| 


the term enemy of man, plied to the devil, is in it 
self natural and obvious, yet some may be pleased 
with being informed, that Shakspere probably bor- 
rowed it from the first lines of the Destruction of Ti, 
z book which he is known to have road. This expres 

VE, 33 | — * N sion ly 
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sion, however, he might have had in many other 
places. The word fend signifies enemy. JOHNSON. 
73. cone, fate, into the list, 

And clampion me to the utterance !\——] We 
meet with the same expression in Gawin Douglas's 
translation of Virgil, p. 331. 349: 

« That war not put by Greikis to utterance.” 
Again, in the Hestory of Graund Amoure and la belle 
Pucelle, &c. by Stephen Hawes, 1555 : 
That so many monsters put to utteraunce. 
Shakspere uses it again in Cymbeline, act iii. line 78. 
STEEVENS, 
83, —past in probation with you; 
How you were borne in hand, Sc.] 1. e. past in 
proving to you, how you were, &c. So, in Othello : 
* $0 prove if, 
«© That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
« To hang a doubt on.“ 
A comma therefore should seem more proper than a 
zemicolon at the end of this line. MALQNE. 
84. How you were borne in hand;——] i. e. made 
to believe what was not true, what would never hap- 
pen or be made good to you. In this sense Chaucer 
uses it, Wife of Bath's Prol. p. 78. |. 2. 32. 
« A wise wife shall, Sc. 
« Berin them in honde that the cowe is wode.“ 
And our author in many places, see Measure for Mea- 
Sure, act i. line 395. WARNER. 
92 Are you so gospell' d,] I believe that gos- 
fell d means, kept in obedience to that precept of 
H ij the 
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the gospel, © to pray for those that despitefully us: 
us. STEEVENS, 
96. Me are men, my liege.] That is, we have the 


same feelings as the rest of mankind, and, as men, are 
not without a manly resentment for the wrongs which we 
have suffered, and which you have now recited, 
MaLone, 
99. Shoughs,— |] Shoughs are probably what we now 
call shocks, demi- wolves, Hciscæ; dogs bred between 
wolves and dogs. ' Jonnsow, 
This species of dogs is mentioned in Nash's Lenter 
Stuffe, &c. 1599: ——a trundle-tail, tike, or Shough 
or two.“ | STEEVENS, 
100. the valued fe] Is the file or list where 
the value and peculiar qualities of every thing is set 
down, in contradistinction to what he immediately 
mentions, the bill that writes them all alike, File, in 
the second instance, is used in the same sense as in this, 
and with a reference to it. Now, if you belong to any 
class that deserves a place in the valued file of man, and 
are not of the lowest rank, the common herd of mankind, 
that are not worth distinguishing from each other, 
File and list are synonymous, as in the last act of 
this play: 


I have a file 

P Of all the gentry.” 
Again, in Heywood's dedication to the second art of 
his Iron Age, 1632: to number you in the file 
and list of my best and choicest well-wishers.” 


Shakspere likewise has it in Measure for Meagure: 
66 The 
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« The greater file of the subject held the duke to be 
vise. In short, the valued file is the catalogue with 
prices annexed to it. SrEEVENSV. 
119. So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune,] 
Tugg'd with fortune may be, tugg*d or worried by for- 
tune, JoHNnsON, 
125. ——n Such bloody distance, ] By bloody distance 
is here meant, such a distance as mortal enemies would 
stand at from each other when their quarrel must be 
determined by the sword. This sense seems evident 
from the continuation of the metaphor, where every 
minute of his being is represented as thrusting at the 
nearest part-where life resides. STEEVENS. 
141. Acquarint you with the perſect spy o'the time,] 
What is meant by the spy of the time, it will be found 
difficult to explain; and therefore sense will be 
cheaply gained by a slight alteration. Macbeth is 
assuring the assassins that they shall not want direc- 
tions to find Banquo, and therefore says: 
I will 
Acquaint you with a perfect spy 0'the time, 
Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards at 
the place of action. 
Perfect is well instrudted, or well informed, as in this 
play 
© Though in your state of honour I am perfe." P 
though I am well acquainted with your quality and 
rank. | JoHNSON, 
1e perfect spy o'the time, 
i. e. the critical juncture. WARBURTON. 
H 1i1j How 
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How the critical junfure is the spy o'the time, I know 
not, but I think my own conjecture right. Jonxsox. 
The perfed sy of the time seems to be, the exact ting, 
which ball be ee and . for the purpose. 
STEEVENs, 
The meaning, I think, is, I will acquaint you with 
the time when you may look out for Banquo's coming with 
_ the most perfect assurance of not being disappointed; and 
not only with the time in general, but with the very mo- 
ment when you may expect him.  Marone, 
Macbeth appears to have sent a messenger after 
Banquo to watch his motions, and when he saw him 
take horse for his return, to out-ride -him and bring 
home the information. This peryect 5py of the time was 
the third murderer, who, on the instant of his arrival, 
was sent to the other two, to apprize them of the no- 
ment they might look we Banquo. See the beginning 
ef scene 3. 7 HENLEY, 
143. . thought, | 
That I require à clearness ] i. e. you must 
manage matters so, that throughout the whole trans. 
action I may stand clear of suspician. So, Holin- 
shed: “ ——appointing them to meet Banquo and 
his sonne without the palace, as they returned to their 
lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he would 
not have his house slandered, but that in time to come 


he might cleare himself.“ E STEEVENS, 
| 169. scotch d Mr. Theobald. Fol. scorci d. 
- JOHNSON, 


Seotch'd is the true reading. 80 in ab act iv. 
scene 5: 


ec wit 
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« _——he scotch d him and notch'd him like a car- 

bonado.“ STEEVENS. 

176. Whom we, to gain our place, have gent to peace. 
The old copy reads : 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 
This change, which appears to be necessary, was 
made in the second folio. STEEVENS. 

The old reading I think should be preserved. The 
play on the word is like those already put into the 
mouth of Macbeth. 1 HENLEY. 

178. In restless ecstayy—————] Ecstasy, in its ge- 
neral sense, signiſies any violent emotion of the mind. 
Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. So, in 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, p. 1. 

« Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 

« And have no hope to end our extases.”” 


STEEVENS. 
188. — him eminence,—————] i. e. do 
him the highest honours. WARBURTON. 


196. —ature's copy's not eterne.] The copy, 
the ase, by which they hold their lives from nature, 
has its time of termination limited. Jonnso0N. 

Eterne for eternal is often used by Chaucer. So, in 
the Knight's Tale, late edit. v. 1305 : 

«© ——O cruel goddes, that governe 
This world with binding of your word eterne, 
« And written in the table of athamant - 
« Your parlement and your eterne grant.“ 
STEEVENS, 
Dr. johnson s interpretation is aupportel by a sub- 


quent passage in this play. 
66 and 
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« and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the /case of Nature, pay his breath 
« To time and mortal custom.“ 
200+ The shard-borne beetle, ——] i. e. the beetle 
hatched inclefts of wood. So, in Antony and Cleopatra; 
They are his herds, and he their beetle.” 
| WARBURTON, 
The $hard-borne beetle is not only the ancient but 
the true reading: 1. e. the beetle borne along the air 
by its Shards or scaly wings. From a passage in Gower 
De Con fesszone nee it appears that s/ards signified 
scales :* 
« She sigh, her thought, a dragon tho, 
W Whose scherdes shynen as the sonne.“ 
And hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle 
were called shards, they being of a scaly substance. 
To have an outward pair of wings of a scaly hardness, 
serving as integuments, to a filmy pair beneath them, 
is the characteristick of the beetle kind. 
Ben Jonson, in his Sad Shepherd, says: 
« The scaly beetles with their laber geons, 
« That make a humming murmur as they fly.“ 
In Cymbeline, Shakspere applies this eee again to 
the beetle: ö 
— we find 


« The sharded beetle in a safer hold 

© Than is the full-wing'd eagle.“ 
Here there is a manifest opposition intended between 
the wings and Right of the insect and the bird. The 
beetle, u hose sharded wings can but just raise him above 
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the ground, is often in a state of greater security than 
the vast- winged eagle that can soar to any height. 

As Shakspere is here describing the beetle in the act 
of flying (for he never makes his humming noise but 
when he flies), it 1s more natural to suppose the epi- 
thet should allude to the peculiarity of his wings, than 
to the circumstance of his origin, or his place of habi- 
tation, both of which are common to him with several 
other creatures of the insect kind. 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopatra, seems to 
make against Dr. Warburton's explanation. 

The meaning of Ænobarbus in that passage is evi- 
dently this: Lepidus, says he, is the beetle of the tri- 
umvirate, a dull, blind creature, that would but 
crawl on the earth, if Octavius and Antony, his more 
active colleagues in power, did not serve him for 
Mards or wings to raise him a little above the ground. 

What idea is afforded, if we say that Octavius and 
Antony are two clefts in the old wood in which Le- 
pidus was hatch'd? STEEVENS. 

204, ————=dearest chuck, ] I meet with this term 
of endearment (which is probably corrupted from 
chick or chicken) in many of our ancient writers, S0, 
in Warner's 4/bion's England, b. v. c. 27. 

„immortal she- egg chuck of Tyndarus his 
wife.“ | STEEVENS. 

205. Come sealing nigit,] Thus the common 
editions had it ; - but the old one, seeling, i. e. blind - 
ing; which is right. It is a term in falconry- 

WARBURTON. 
So, 
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So, in the Boote of Hawkyng, Huntyng, &c. bl. let. 
no date: And he must take wyth hym nedle and 


threde, to ensyle the haukes that bene taken. And in 
thys maner the must be ensz/ed. Take the nedel and 
thryde, and put it through the over eye lyd, and soe 
of that other, and make them fast under the beeke 
that she se not, &c. | ' STEEVENS, 
one, seeling night, 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale ] This may be well ex. 
plained by the following passage in Richard III. 
© Cancel his bond of lie, dear God, I pray.” 
Again, in Cymbeline, act v. sc. 4. 
0 take this life, 
« And cancel these cold bonds. STEEVENS, 
209. Light thickens ;. and th: crow] By the expres- 
sion, light thickens, Shakspere means, the {:ght grous 
dull or muddy. In this sense he uses it in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 50 
* - my lustre thickens 
„When he shines by 
a ; ' | 'EDwarDs's MSS, 
It may be added, that in the second part of King 
Henry IV. Prince John of Lancaster tells Falstaff, thut 
his desert is too thick to Shine. Srrzvrxs 
210. Makes wing to the rooky wood e] Rooky may 
mean damp, misty, st-aming with exhalations. It is Ol 
a North country variation of diale&t from rey. I 
Coriolanus, Shakspere mentions - 
tte rect of th' rotten fens.“ 


And, 


* 
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And, in Caltha Poetarum, &c. 1599: 
« Comes in a vapour like a roi ryme.” 

Rooky wood may, however, signify a rookery, the 
wood that abounds with rooks. STEEVENS, 

216, But who did bid thee join with us?) The mean- 
ing of this abrubt dialogue is this: The perfe@ 5py, 
mentioned by Macbeth in the foregoing scene, has, 
before they enter upon the stage, given them the di- 
rections which were promised at the time of their 
agreement; yet one of the murderers suborned, sus- 
pets him of intending to betray them; the other ob- 
serves, that, by his exact knowledge of what they were 
to do, he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and 
needs not be mistrusted. JonunsoN. 

229, le note of expectation, ] i. e. they who 
are set down in the list of guests, and expected to 


supper. STEEVENS. 
243. Was't not the way?) i. e. the best means we 
could take to evade discovery. STEEVENSs 


247. You know your own degrees, sit down e at first 
And last, the hearty welcome.] As this passage 
xtands, not only the numbers are very imperfect; but 
the sense, if any can be found, weak and contemptible. 
The numbers will be improved by reading: 
it dow! at first, 
And last a hearty welcome. | 
But for last Should then be written next. I believe the 
true reading is: 
You know your own degrees, sit down.—To firs 
And last the kearty welcomes 


All 
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All of whatever degree, from the highest to the low. 
est, may be assured that their visit is well received. 
Jounsoy, 
232. Our hostess keeps her state, &C. | This idea 
might have been borrowed from Holinshed, p. 108; 
« The king (Hen. VIII.) caused the queene to keeje 
the estate, and then sat the ambassadours and ladies as 
they were marshalled by the king, who would not sit, 
but walked from place to place, making cheer,” &c. 
| STEEVENs, 

A state appears to have been a royal chair with a 

canopy over it. So, in K. Henry IV. Part J. 

© This chair shall be my state. 
Again, in Sir Thomas Herbert's Memoirs of Charles l. 
Where being set, the king under @ state at the end of 
the room.“ Again, in The View of France, 1598: 
« Espying the c/ayre not to stand well under the stat, 
he mended it handsomely himself.“ MAaLoNE. 
261. *Tisbetter thee without, than he within, ] The 
sense requires that this passage should be read thus: 

"Ts better thee without, than him within. 

That is, I am better pleased that the blood of Banquo 
Should be on thy face than in thy body. 

The author might mean, It is better that Bangao's 
blood were on thy face, than he in this room. Expres- 
sions thus imperfect are common in his works. 

X Joans0sx. 

This is another play on a word, and serves to mark 
the state of Macbeth's mind. 099, 

275. trenched erer Trancher to 


. Fr. STEEVENS, 
283. 
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283. —— te . feast is sold, &c.] The same ex- 
ion occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose 
« Good dede done through praiere, 
- &« [5 gold, and bought to dere.“ STEEVENS. 
It is still common to say, that we pay dear for an 
entertainment, if the circumstances attending the par- 
ticipation of it prove irksome to us. HeNnLEY, 
288. Enter the ghost of Banquo, ——] This circum- 
Stance of Banquo's ghost seems to be alluded to in The 
Puritan, first printed in 1607, and ridiculously ascri- 
bed to Shakspere : „We'll ha' the ghost i“ tht white 


Sheet sit at upper end o th' table.“ FARMER, 
312. extend his passton;] Prolong his suf- 
fering ; make his fit longer. - _JouNns0N, 


319. , these flaws and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's story at @ winter*s fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam.—] Flaws are 
adden gusts. The author perhaps wrote: 
Those flaws and starts, 
Impostures true to fear would well become; 
A woman's 5tory. 
These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostures true only to fear, might become 


4 coward at the recital of such falschoods as no man could 


credit, whose understanding was not weakened by his ter- 
ors ; tales told by a women over a fire on the authority of 
her grandam. JokNsox. 


329. Sy all be the maws of kites.) The same thought 


occurs in Spenser's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 8. 
1 « But 
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« But be extant? in the raven or the Ag. 
STEEVENS, 
334. Ere human Statute and the gentle weal;] The 
gentle weal, is, the peaceable community, the state made 
quiet and safe by human Satutes. 
« Mollta secure peragebant otra gentes.“ 


Jon nso0x, 
943. Do not muse at ne,] To muse anciently 
signified to be in amaze. | STEEVENS, 


352. And all to all.) i. c. all good wishes to all: 
zuch as he named above, love, health, and joy. 
 WAkBURTON, 
Timon uses nearly the same expression to his 
guests, act i. All to you." STEEVENS, 
969. The Hyrcan tyger, Theobald chooses to read, 
in opposition to the old copy :—!yrcantan tyger; but 
the alteration was unnecessary, as Dr, Philemon Hol. 
land, in his translation of Pliny's Nat. Hz. p. 129, 
mentions the Hyrcane sea. ads TOLLET, 
367. J trenbling | inhabit,——] This is the 
original reading, which Mr. Pope changed to 28/70. 
which :n4i6:t Dr. Warburton interprets refuse. The 
old reading may stand, at least as well as the « emen- 
dation. Suppose we read: 
If trembling I evade it. TOA NSON, 


In/abit seems more likely to have been the poet's own 
word, as he uses it frequently in the sense required in 
. «this passage. Othello, act i. sc. 7. 
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46 -a practi. 
« Of arts inibiH ed. 
Hamlet, act ii. scene 6. 
« I think their zx/4zbitzon comes of the late i inno- 
vation.“ 
To inhabet 1 is to forbid. The poet might probably have 
written: 
If trembling 1 inhibit thee, protest me, &c. 
STEEVENS». 
I have no doubt that ** znkibit thee," is the true 
reading. In Als Well that Ends Well, we find in the 
second and all the subsequent folios——** which is the 
most ihabited sin of the canon.“ instead of 141. 
dated. 
In our author's King Richard Il. we have nearly the 
ame thought: | 

« If dare eat, or duink, or breathe, or live, 

« ] dare meet Surry in the wilderness.”” MALONE. 

No torture of criticizm can draw from inhibit, a 
sense that will agree with the context. Ialabit is the 
original reading; and it needs no alteration. Milton 
has employed the same verb in a neutral signification, 
to express continuance in a given tuation: 

« Mean while nka4:t lax, ye powers of heaven l 
Macbeth being at this time in his castle, the meaning 
of the passage obviously is Should you challenge 
me to encounter you in the desert, and I through fear 
continue immured in this fortress, then protest me, &c. 

Thus Clarence threatens Warwick : 

I 1j « I here 
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« here proclaim myself thy mortal foe, 

ce With resolution, wheresoe er 1 meet thee 

« (As I will meet thee if thou tir aBRoaAp), 

<« To plague thee for thy foul misleading me.“ 

_ Hexrey, 
973. Can such things be, 

And overcome us, like a Summer's cloud, 

Without our special wonder P———— Why 
not? if they be only like a summer's cloud ? The 
speech is given wrong; it is part of the lady's fore. 
going speech; and, besides that, is a little corrupt, 
We should read it thus: 
Can't such things be, 

And overcome us, like a summer*s cloud, 

Without our special wonder ] 2. e. cannot 
these visions, without so much wonder and amaze- 
ment, be presented to the disturbed imagination in the 
manner that air visions, in summer clouds, are pre- 
sented to a wanton one: which sometimes shew a lion, 
a castle, or a promontory ? The thought is fine, and 
in character. Overcome is used for deceive. 

© WARBURTOX. 

The alteration is introduced by a misinterpretation. 
The meaning is not that these things are like @ summer- 
cloud, but can such wonders as these pass over us with- 
out n as a casual summer- cloud passes over us. 
JOHNSON. 

No instance is given of this sense of the word over- 
come, which has caused all the difficulty; it is however 


to be found in Spenser, Faery Queen, B. III. c. 7. st. 4. 
46 A little 
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140 A little valley | 
« All covered with thick woods, that quite it 
overcame,” FARMER. 
Again, in Marie Magdalene's Repentance 7 ; 
„With blode overcome were both his eyen.“ 
MaLonz. 


975. —You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe,)] This pas- 
zage Seems to mean—— You prove to me that I am @ 
stranger even to my own disposition, when I perceive that 
the very object which steals the colour from my cheek, per- 
mits it to remain in yours. In other words You prove 
to me how false an opinion I have hitherto maintained of 
my own courage, when yours on the trial is found to ex- 
ted it. A thought somewhat similar occurs in The 
Merry Woes of Windsor, act ii. scene 1. I'll enter» 
tain myself like one I am not acquainted withal.” 

Again, in Alls Well that Ends Well, act v. 

if you know 
„That you are well acquainted with yourself.“ 

STEEVENS. 
The meaning, I think, is, You make me @ stranger 
to, or forgetful of, that brave dis position which I know T 
possess, and make me fancy myself a coward, when 7 
perceive that I am terrified by a igt which has not in the 
least alarmed you. MALONE.' 
Mr. Reed thinks the meaning simply is, you make 
me amazed, and cites an example of the word sfrange 
do used in the History of Jack of Newberry—©T jest 
I1ij nor, 
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not, said she; for I mean it shall be and stand not 
strangely, but remember that you promised me,” &c. 
' HEeNLey, 
379. — is blanch'd anich fear. } i. e. turn'd pale, 
as in Webster's Dutchess of Malsy, 162g: 
„Thou dost anch mischief, 
« Dost make it white." STEEVENS, 
388. It will have blood, &c.] So, in The Mirror of 
Magistrates, p. 118. 
« Take heede yee princes by examples; past, 
&« Bloud will have bloud eyther first or last.“ 
HENDERSOX, 
It will have blood, they ay; blood will have blood ;] 
J would thus point the passage: 
It will have blood: they say, blood will have 
Py blood. 
As a confirmation of the reading, I would add the 
following authority : _ 
« Blood asketh blood, and death must death re- 
quite.” Ferrex and Perrex, act iv. sc. a. 
WHALLEY, 
390. Augurs, and understood relations,—] By 
the word relation is understood the connection of effects 
with causes; to understand relations as an augur, is to 
| know how these things relate to each other, which have 
no visible combination or dependance. Jokxsox. 
Augurs and understood relations. 
By relations is meant the relation one thing is supposed 
to bear to another. The ancient soothsayers of all 
denominations practised their art upon the principle of 
: analogy. 
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analogy. Which analogies were founded in a super- 
stitious philosophy arising out of the nature of ancient 
idolatry; which would require a volume to explain. 
WARBURTON, 
The old copy has the passage thus : 

Augures, and understood relations, have 

By mag got-pies and choughs, &C. 
The modern editors read : 

Augurs that understand relations, have 

By magpies and by choughs, &c. 
Perhaps we should read, augurzes, i. e. prognostica- 
tions by means of omens and prodigies. These, to- 
gether with the connection of effects with causes, being 
understood, says he, have been instrumental in di- 
vulging the most secret murders. 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, a nagpie is called a maga- 
tapie, Magot-pre is the original name of the bird; 
Megot being the familiar appellation given to pies, as 
we say Robin to a redbreast, Tom to a titmouse, Philip 
to a Sparrow, &c. The modern mag is the abbrevia- 
tion of the ancient Magot, a word which we had from 
the French -* -  -- - STEEVENS. 
394. How 5ay'st thou, &c.] Macbeth here asks a 
question, which the recollection of a moment enables 
him to answer. Of this forgetfulness, natural to a 
mind oppress'd, there is a beautiful instance in the 
Sacred song of Deborah and Barak: ** She asked her 
wise women counsel e yea, She returned answer to herself.“ 

This circumstance likewise takes its rise from his- 
tory. Macbeth sent to. Macduff to assist in building 

| SITS. the 
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the castle of Dunsinane. Macduff sent workmen, &t. 
but did not choose to trust his person in the tyrant' 
power. From this time he resolved on his death. 
STEEVENS, 
398. There's not a one of them, J A ere of 
them, however uncouth the phrase, signifies an indi- 
vidual. In Albumazar, 1614, the same expression 
occurs: Not à one Shakes his tail, but I sigh out a 
passion.“ Theobald would read tiane; and might 
have found his proposed emendation in Davenant's 
alteration of Macbeth, 1674. This avowal of the tyrant 
is authorised by Holinshed : „“ He had in every noble. 
man's house one slie fellow or other in fee with him 
to reveale all,” &c. STEEVENS, 
407. —— he scann'd.] To scan is to examine 
nicely. Thus, in Hamlet- 
« .__—O— 8 he goes to heaven, 
« And so am 1 reveng'd nn must be 
scann'd.” 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, ER 2 
4 ho these are scann'd, | 
« Let none decide but such as lndernawd;” 
STEEPVENS, 
408. You lack the scason of all natures, sleep.] I take 
the meaning to be, you want sleep, which seasons, or 
gives the relish to al! nature. © Indiget sommi-vite con- 
dimenti. Iuonxsos. 
You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
This word is often used in this sense by our author. 
So, in Als Well that Ends Veil . Tis the best brine 
a maiden 
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4 maiden can season her praise in.” Again, in The 
Rape of Lucrece : | | 

« But I alone, alone must sit and pine, 

, «« Seasoning the earth with Showers of silver 

brine.” | | _ MALoNE. 

411. We are yet but young in deed. | The meaning 
is not ill explained by a line in K. Henry VI, Part III. 
We are not, Macbeth would say, 

« Made impudent with use of evil deeds.” 

The initiate fear, is the fear that always attends the 
first initiation into guilt, before the mind becomes 
callous and insensible by frequent repetitions of it, or 
(as the poet says) by ard use. STEEVENS. 

412. ——meeting Hecate. | Shakspere seems to have 
been unjustly censured for introducing Hecate among 
the modern witches. Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, 
Book III. c. 2. and c. 16. and Book XII. c. g. men- 
tions it as the common opinion of all writers, that 
witches were supposed to have nightly “ meetings 
with Herodias, and the Pagan gods,” and “ that in 
the night times they ride abroad with Diana, the god- 
dess of the Pagans,” &c.——Their dame or chief 
leader Seems always to have been an old Pagan, as 
the ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana. TOLLET. 

426. —the pit of Acheron] Shakspere seems 
to bave thought it allowable to bestow the name of 
Acheron on any fountain, lake, or pit, through which 
there was vulgarly supposed to be a communication 
between this and the infernal world. The true origi- 


nal Ackeron was a river in Greece; and yet Virgil gives 


this 
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this name to his lake in the valley of Amtanctus in 
Italy. 5 STEEVENS. 
433.— rap' rous drop profound ;] That is, a 
drop that has profound, deep, or hidden qualities. 
| | Joansox, 
There hangs a vap*rous drop profound ; 

This vaporous drop seems to have been meant for the 
same as the virus lunare of the ancients, being a foam 
which the moon was supposed to shed on particular 
herbs, or other objects, when strongly solicited by en- 

chantment. Lucan introduces Erictho using it. I. 6. 

er virus large lunare ministrat. 
| STEEVENS, 
437, ——lights,) Arts; subtle practices. 

+ JOHNSON, 
448. Enter Lenox, and another Lord.] As this tra- 
gedy, like the rest of Shakspere's, is perhaps over- 
stocked with personages, it is not easy to assign a rea- 
son why a nameless character should be introduced 
here, since nothing is said that might not with equal 
propriety have been put into the mouth of any other 
disaffected man. I believe, therefore, that in the 
original copy it was written with a very common form 
of contraction, Lenox and An. for which the transcriber 
instead of Lenox and Angus, set down Lenox and 
another Lord. The author had, indeed, been more in- 
debted to the transcriber's fidelity and diligence, had 
he committed no errors of greater importance. 
N =_ JoaNsON. 
$55 
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455. Who cannot want the thought ] The 
$ense requires: 
Who can want the e 
Yet, I believe, the text is not corrupt. Shakspere is 


zometimes incorrect in these minutiz. MALoxx. 


472. The son / Duncan, | The common editions have 
ung. Theobald corrected it. - Jouxsox. 
477. w———Thither Macduff is gone 
Po pray the holy king, &c.] The modern edi. 
tors, for the sake of the metre, omit the word holy, 
and read, 
iter Macduff 
Is gone to pray the ting, &c. STEEVENS. 
184. ——and receive free fonours,] Free for grateful. 
WARBURTON, 
How can free be grateful 7 It may be either honours 
freely bestowed, not purchased by crimes ; or honours 
without s{avery, without dread of a tyrant. JOHNSON. 
486. ——their king, ——}] The sense requires that 
we Should read the king, i. e. Macbeth. Ther is the 
reading of the old copy, © STEEVENS. 
494. Advise him to @ caution, ——] Thus the old 
copy. The modern editors, to add smoothness to the 
versification, read, to a care.—— STEEVENS. 
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v. 


ACTW. 


Scene I, As this is the chief scene of enchantment in 
the play, it is proper in this place to observe, with 
how much judgment Shakspere has selected all the 
circumstances of his infernal ceremonies, and how ex. 
actly he has conformed to common opinions and tra- 
ditions : | | 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.“ 
The usual form in which familiar spirits are reported 
to converse with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, 
ho was tried about half a century before the time of 
'Shakspere, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the spirit of 
one of those witches was Grimalkin; and when any 
mischief was to be done, she used to bid Rutterkin 
go and fly But once, when she would have sent Rut- 
terkin ro torment a daughter vf the countess of Rut. 
land, instead of going or flying, he only cried mew, from 
-whence she discovered that the lady was out of his 
power, the power of witches being not universal, but 
"limited, as Shäkspere has taken care to inculcate : 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

«© Yet it shall be tempest-tost.“ 

The common affliftions which the malice of witches 
produced, were melancholy, fits; and loss of flesh, 
which are threatened by one of Shakspere's witches : 

« Weary sev'n nights, nine times nine, 
“ Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.“ 
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It was like wise their practice to destroy the cattle of 
their neighbours; and the farmers have to this day 
many ceremonies to secure their cows and other cattle 
from witchcraft; but they seem to have been most 
zuspected of malice against swine. Shakepere has 
accordingly made one of his witches declare that she 
has been illing swine ; and Dr. Harsnet observes, that 
about that time, “ a sow could not be ill of the measles, 
nor a girl of the sullens, bat some old woman was clarg d 
with witchcraft.” | 

“ Toad, that under the cold stone, 
« Days and nights hast thirty-one, 
« Swelter'd venom sleeping got; 
of « Boil thou first 1'the charmed pot.“ F 
of Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach of 
ny being by some means accessary to witchcraft, for which 
in reason Shakspere, in the first scene of this play, calls 
u. one of the spirits Paddock or Toad, and now takes 
it- care to put a toad first into the pot. When Vaninus 
m vas seized at Tholouse, there was found at his lodg- 
his ings in gens Bufo Vitro inclusus, a great toad 5hut in avial, 
"ut upon which those that prosecuted him Veneficium expro- 
| brabant, charged him, I suppose, with witchcraft. 
« Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
hes Eye of newt, and toe of frog ere 
sh, “For a charm,” &c. | 
s: Tue propriety of these ingredients may be known by 
consulting the books de Viribus Animalium, and de Mira- 
Milibus Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, in which 
It K the 
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the reader, who has time and . may discover 
very wonderful secrets. 

« Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

« Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; ——— 
It has been already mentioned in the law against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead bodies 
to use in enchantments, which was confessed by the 
woman whom king James examined, and who had of 
a dead body, that was divided in one of their assem. 
blies, two fingers for her share. It is observable, that 
Shakspere, on this great occasion which involves the 
fate of a king, multiplies all the circumstances of 
horror. The babe, whose finger | is used, must be 
strangled in its birth; the grease must not only be 
human, but must have dropped from a gibbet, the 
gibbet of a murderer; and èven the sow, whose blcod 
is used, must have offended nature by devouring her 
own farrow. These are touches of judgment and 
genius. 

« And now about the cauldron sin 

« Black spirits and white, 

“Blue spirits and grey, | 

« Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

Lou that mingle may.” _ 
And in a former part : | 

„ weird sisters, hand in hand, —»» 

Thus do go about, about, 

« Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine!” 


These 
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These two passages I have brought together, be- 
cause they both seem subject to the objection of too 
much levity for the solemnity of enchantment, and 
may both be shewn, by one quotation from Camden's 
account of Ireland, to be founded upon a practice 
really observed by the uncivilized natives of that 
country: When any one gets a fall, says the informer 
of Camden, he starts up, and, turning three times to the 
1 right, digs a hole in the earth; for they imagine that 
at there is a Spirit in the ground ; and if he falls sick in 
he wo or three days, they send one of their women that 
of Wl is Killed in that way to the place, where she says, I 
he call thee from the east, west, north, and south, from 
he the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from 
he the Fairies, red, black, white.” There was likewise 
od abook written before the time of Shakspere, describing, 
cr amongst other properties, the colours of spirits. 
nd Many other circumstances might be particularised, 
in which Shakspere has shown his judgment and his 
knowledge, JOHNSON. 
Line 1. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.] A cat, 
from time immemorial, hath been the agent and fa- 
yourite of witches. This superstitious fancy is pagan, 
and very ancient; and the original, perhaps, this: 
Wien Galintiia was changed into a cat by the Fates ( says 
Antomus Liberalis, Metam. cap. 29. ), by witches (says 
Pauzanias in his Bœotics), Hecate took pity of her, and 
made her her priestess; in which office she continues to this 


day. Hecate herself too, when Typhon forced all the gods 
K ij and 
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and goddesses to hide themselves in animals, assumed the 
shape , a cat. So, Ovid: 
« Fele goror Plæbi latuit. WARBURTON, 
2. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig uin d.] Mr. Theo. 
bald reads, twice and once, &c. and observes that odd 
numbers are used in all enchantments and magical 
operations: The remark is just, but the passage was 
misunderstood. The second Witch only repeats the 
number which the first had mentioned, in order to 
confirm what she had said; and then adds, that the 
bed ge- pig had likewise cried, though but once. Or, 
what seems more easy, the hedge- pig had whined 
thrice, and after an interval had whined once again, 
Even numbers, however, were always reckoned in- 
auspicious. So, in the Honest Lawyer, by S. S. 1616: 
« Sure tis not a lucky time; the first crow I heard 
this morning, cried twice. This even, sir, is no good 
number.” Twice and once, however, might be a cant 
expression. So, in K. Henry IV. Part II. ns 
says, „I have been merry twice and once, ere now.) 
STREVENS, 
3. Harper cries þ——] This is some imp, or fa- 
miliar spirit, concerning whose etymology and office, 
the reader may be wiser than the editor. Those who 
are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's pamphlets will be 
unwilling to derive the name of Harper from Ovid's 
Harpalos, ab &en4&& rapio. See Upton's Critical Cb. 
Servations, &c. edit. 1748, p. 155- STEEVENS. 
is time, tis time.] This familiar does not cr) 


out that it is time for them to begin their enchant- 
ments, 
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ments, but cries, i. e. gives them the signal, upon 
which the third Witch communicates the notice to her 
sisters: | 

Harper cries : tis time, "tis time. STEEVENS, 

4. Round about the cauldron go;——} Milton has 
caught this image in his Hymn on the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity - | 

« In dismal dance about the furnace blue.” 
| STEEVENS, 

8. Swelter' d venom———] This word seems to be 
employ'd by Shakspere, to signify that the animal was 
moistened with its own cold exsudations. So, in the 
twenty-second song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 

And all the knights there dubb'd the morning 
but before, | 

«© The anne sun beheld there evelter'd f in their 
gore.“ 

In the old translation of Boccace's Novels, the fol- 
lowing sentence also occurs: “ an huge and mighty 
toad, even weltering (as it were) in a hole full of poison. 
© Sw:ltering in blood” is likewise an expression used 
by Fuller in his Church History, p. 37. STEEVENS, 

10. Double, double toil and trouble ;) As this was a 
very extraordinary incantation, they were to double 
their pains about it. I think, therefore, it should be 
pointed as I have pointed it: 

Double, double toil and trouble; 
otherwise the solemnity is abated by the immediate 
recurrence of the rhime. STEEVENS». 
Kiij 16. 
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16,  —— — lind worms sting,] The 6lind-worm is 
the s/ow-worm. So Drayton in Nogk's Flood : 
«© The small-eyed s{0w-worm held of many Blind,” 
STEEVENS, 
23, —— and gulf] The e gulf 1 is the swallow, 
the throat,  STEEVENS, 
In the Mirror for Magistrates, we have © monstrous 
mates and gulfes.” _ HENDERSON, 
24. ——ravin'd salt sea shark ; | Ravin'd is glutted 
with prey. Ravin is the ancient word for prey obtained 
by violence. So, in Drayton's Polyolbion, song 7. 
« ut a den for beasts of ravin made.“ 
The same word occurs again in Measure for Measure. 
STEEV ENS, 
28. Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse;] Sliver'd is a 
common word in the North, where it means to cut a 
piece or slice, Again, in K. Lear: 
« She who 1 851 will s/iver and Aach. + 
 STEEVENS, 
29. Nos of Vi and Tariar's lips;] These in- 
gredients, in all probability, owed their introduction 
to the detestation in which the Saracens were held, 
on account of the koly wars. \ STEEVENs, 
33. Add thereto a tyger's chaudron. ] Chaudron, i. e. 
entrails; a word formerly in common use in the books 
of cookery ; in one of which, printed in 1597, I meet 
with a receipt to make a pudding of a calf's chaldron. 
Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635: Sixpencea 
meal wench, as well as heart can wish, with calves 


_ hauldrons and chitterlings.“ At the coronation feast 
of 
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of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII. among 
other dishes, one was „a swan with clamdron, ““ 
meaning sauce made with its entrails. See lves's Select 
Papers, No. 3. p. 140. See also Mr. Pegge's Forme 
of Cum, @ roll of ancient Engltsh Cookery, &c. 8vo. 


1780. p. 66.  STEEVENS. 
The word is still in common use in Leicestershire. 
Nichols. 


44. — 50ng.] Of this song only the two first 
words are found in the old copy of the play. The 
rest was supplied from Betterton's or Sir W. Dave- 
nant's alte ration of it in the year 1674. The song 
was, however, in all probability, a traditional one. 
The colours of spirits are often mentioned. So, in 
Monsieur Thomas, 1639: | 

« Be thou black, or white, or green, 
« Be thou hard, or to be seen. STEEVENS. 
44+ Black spirits and white, | 
Blue Spirits and grey.] The modern editors 
have silently deviated from Sir W. Davenant's alter- 
ation of Macbeth, from which this song hath been 
copied. Instead of “ Blue spirits and grey, we 
there find “ Red spirits, &c. which is certainly 
right. In a passage already quoted by Dr. Johnson, 
from Camden, fairies are said to be red, black, and 

white, 

Since the above was written, I have seen Middle- 
ton's MS. play, entitled, The Witch, in which this 
Song is found; and there also the line stands: 

« Red spirits and grey.“ MALONE. 
| 48. 
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48. By the pricing of my thumbs, &c.] It is a very 


ancient superstition,'that all sudden pains of the body, 
and other sensations which could not naturally be 
accounted for, were presages of somewhat that waz 
Shortly to happen. Hence Mr. Upton has explained 
a passage in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus : Timeo 
quod rerum gesserim hic, ita dorsus totus prurit.“ 


STEEVENS, 

37. =yesly waves. That! Is, Foaming or frothy ware, 

| Jouxs0x, 

o. Though castles topple ] Topple is used for 
tumble. STEEVENS, 
63. Of nature's germins——])] This was substituted 
by Theobald for Nature's germaine, JOHNSON, 


So, in King Lear, act iii. sc. 2. 

« _—all germins spill at once, 

« That make ungrateful man. 
Germins are seeds which have begun to germinat? or 
sprout. Germen, Lat. Germe, Fr. Germe is a word 
used by Brown in us Yulgar Errors : Whether it be 
not made out of the germe or treadle of the egg, &c. 
STEEVENS. 
deftly ,,. ] 2z. e. with adroitness, 


77 . 


eee So, in the second Nerd of K. Eduard il. 
by een 1626: | 

& ——-my mistress speaks 471 * truly.“ 
Deft is a north country word. db in Richard Brome“ 
Northern Lass, 1633: | 


„Ale said T were a deft lass.) STEEVENS. 
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78. Apparition of an armed head rises.] The armed 
head represents Symbolically Macbeth's head cut off, 
and brought to Malcolm by Macduff, The bloody 
child is Macduft, untimely ripp'd from his mother's 
womb. The child with a crown on his head, and a 
bough in kis hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered 
his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and bear it 
before them to Dunsinane. This observation I have 
adopted from Mr. Upton.  STEEVENS. 

Lord Howard, in his Defensative against the Botton 
of supposed Prophecies, mentions © a notable example 
of a conjuror, who represented (as it were, in dumb 
chow) all the persons who should possess the crown 
of France; and caused the king of Navarre, or ra- 
ther a wicked spirit in his Stead, to appear in the 
fifth place, &c. FARMER. 

A vision of the same kind is exhibited (and that 
perhaps from which Shakspere took his idea, rather 
than from Virgil's) in the second canto of the Orlando 
Furioso. HENLEY. 

80. gay thou nought. J Silence was neces. 
$ary during all incantations. So, in Dr. Faustus, 1604: 

* Your grace demand no questions 
( gut in dumb silence let them come and go. 
n in The Tempest 
„be mute, or else our spell is marr'd.” 
STEEVENS. 

82. Beware the thane of Fi 3 % ——He had 

learned of certain wizzards, in whose words he put 


great 


* 
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great confidence, how that he ought to take heede of 

Macduff,” &c. Holinshed, ' STEEVENs, 

84. Thou hast harp'd my fear aright '———.] 

To harp, is to touch-on a passion as a harper touches 
a string. So, in Corzolanus, act ii. sc. ult, 

& Harp on that still.“ STEEVEXS, 

91. Shall: harm Macbeth.] So, Holinshed ; —— 


And surely hereupon he had put Macduff to death, 


but that a certeine witch, whom he had in great trust, 
had told him, that he should never be slain with man 
borne of anie woman, nor vanquished till the wood of 
Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane. This pro- 
phecie put all feare out of his heart.” STEEVENS, 
98. tie round | 

And top of sovereignty ?| This round is that part 

of the crown that encircles the head. The, top is the 


ornament that rises above it. Jonson. 

104. Dunsinane's high hill] The folio reads: 
high Dunsinane hill —— 

and I have followed it. STEEVENS, 


Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common 
in Scotland; such as the removal of one place to ano- 
ther. Under this popular prophetick formulary the 
present prediction may be ranked. In the same strain, 
peculiar to his country, says Sir David Lindsay: 

« Quhen the Bas and the Isle of May 

Beis set upon the Mount Sinay, | 

“ Quhen the Lowmound besyde Falkland 

« Be liftit to Northumberland, „— Wax ros, 


10). 


10). 
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107. Who can impress the Forest 1 . e. who 
can command the forest to serve him like a soldier 
impress d. Jonx sor. 

109. Rebellious dead, rise never, —)] We should 
read. Rebellious head, i. e. let rebellion never 
get to a head and be successful til —and then 

WARBURTON, 
Mr. Theobald, who first proposed this change, 
rightly observes, that kead means ost, or power, 
« Douglas and the rebels met, It 
« A mighty and a fearful head they are.” 
And again: 
His divisions are in three heads," 


Jonnson. 
125, —eight kings.] © It is reported that Voltaire 


often laughs at the tragedy of Macbeth, for having a. 


legion of ghosts in it. One should imagine he either 
had not learned English, or had forgot his Latin; for 
the spirits of Banquo's line are no more ghosts, than 
the representations of the Julian race in the Æneid; 
and there is no ghost but Banquo's throughout the 
play.“ Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakspere, 
Kc. by Mrs. Montagu. STEEVENS. 

126, Thy crown does Sear mine eye-balls ——] The 
expression of Macbeth, that the crown sears kts eye- 
balls, is taken from the method formerly practised 


of destroying the sight of captives or competitors, by 


holding a burning bason before the eye, which dried 
up its humidity. Whence the Italian, abacinare, to 
nd, | JOHNSON. 
126, 


ty 
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106. In former s 


d, thy hair, 
Thou other gold- bound brow, is like the fre. . 
A third is like the former 


As Macbeth expected to see a train of kings, and was 
only inquiring from what race they would proceed, 
he could not be surprised that the khazr of the second 
was bound with gold like that of the first; he was 
offerided only that the second resembled the first, as 
the first resembled Banquo, and theretore said: 
| — thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, ts like the first. 
This Dr. Warburton has followed. Jotansox, 
129. ——to the crack of doom? 2, e. the dis- 
solution of nature. Crack has now a mean significa- 
tion. It was anciently employed in a more exalted 
sense. So, in the Valiant Welchman, 1615: 
And will as fearless entertain this sight, 
As a good zr doth the cracks of ſove. 
STEEVENS, 
It was used $0 lately as the latter - end of the last or 
the beginning of the present century, in a translation 
of one of the odes of Horace: 
ah Unmov'd he hears ihe mighty crack,” — 
Matrox. 


132. And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glas, 
This method of juggling prophecy is again referred to 
in Measure for Measure, act ii. sc. vii. | 

„and like a prophet, © 
« Looks in a glass, and shews me future evils.” 
3 | 0, 


Seer © . 
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So, in an Extrad from the Penal Laws against Witches, 
it is said, that they do answer either by voice, or 
else do set before their eyes, in glasses, chrystal stones, 
&c. the pictures or images of the persons or things 
sought for. Among the other knaveries with which 
Face taxes Subtle in the Alchemist, this seems to be 
one: 

« And taking in of 8 with a glass. ” 
Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, an ancient collection of 
$atires, no date: | 

« $hew you the devil in a chrystal glass.” 

Spenser has given a very circumstantial account of 
the g/ass which Merlin made for king Ryence, in the 
second canto of the third book of the Faery Queen. A 
mrror of the same kind was presented to Cambuscan in 
The Sguier's Tale of Chaucer. STEEVENS. 

134. That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry ;] 
This was intended as a compliment to king James 
the first, who first united the two islands and the 
three kingdoms under one head; whose house too 
was said to be descended from Banquo, 

WARBURTON. 

Of this last ee our poet seems to have been 
thoroughly aware, having represented Banquo not 
only as an innocent, but as a noble character; where- 
as, according to history, he was confederate with 
Macbeth in the murder of Duncan. The flattery of 
Shakspere, however, is not more gross than tliat of 
Ben Jonson, who has condescended to quote his ma- 

L jesty's 
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jesty is book on Demonology, in the notes to the Meu 


of Queens, 1609. | STEEVENs, 
136. —— the Bblood-bolter'd ——— Blood. 
bolter'd means, one whose blood hath issued out at 
many wounds, as flour of corn passes through the 
holes of a sieve. Shakspere used it to insinuate the 
barbarity of Banquo's murderers, who covered hin 
with wounds. '  WaRBuRToy, 
The same idea occurs in Arden of Feversham, 1592. 
Then stab him, till his flesh be as a Steve,” 
Again, in The _ and Death of the Lord Cromwell, 
1613: 5 
66 rI have me body first bored like a sieve.“ 
S PREVENS, 
147. Stand aye died in the calendar I] In the 
ancient almanacks the unlucky days were distinguished 
dy a mark of reprobation. | STEEVENS, 
161. Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits :] To 
anticipate is ”y to Perce by taking away the oppor- 
tunity. 1 Johusox. 
164. The very 5 Firstlings, in its 
primitive sense, is the first produce or offspring. So, 
in Heywood's Silver Age, 16193 The firstlings of 
their vowed sacrifice.”” Here it means the thing firs 
thought cr done. Shakspere uses the word again in 
the prologue to Tyoilus and Cressida 
of 18 er the vant and e of these broils 
STEEVENS, 
170, That trace _ c.] i. e. — succeed 
| him. 


S = 
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him, So, in Sir A. Gorge's tranalation of the third 
book of Lucan : 
« The tribune's curses, in like case; 
« Said he, 4 greedy Crassus trace. 
STEEVENS, 
_ 184. by td Log * —1 Natural sensibility. He 
is not touched with natural affection. JoansoN, 
So, in an ancient MS, play, * * Second 
Maiden s Tragedy : * 
How she's beguil'd i in | him! 
L, There's no such e r all his bo- 
som.“ ; © STEEVENS., 
184. tie poor wren, Ke. The 8 
occurs in the third part of King Henry V1. 
« —doves will peck, in safety of 3 
Who hath not seen them (even with those wings 
«© Which sometimes they have * in fearful 
Wight) 
« Make war with him that climb'd unto their * 
Offering their own lives in their young's de- 
fence Srzyxxs. 
199. The fits o tie geaen.——] The fits of the season 
should appear to be, from the following passage ig 
Coriolanus, the wy ame of the . its con- 
vultions © 


„ 3 3% Od a 


By * 2 
« The violent fit o i times craves it as physick. = 
= 1 ens 
2 Alphabet. 
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194. A auies we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves] J think 
the meaning' is, when we are considered by the state a, 
traitors, whale at the ame time we are unconscious of guilt; 
-en we appear to others so different from what we 
really are, that we seem not to know I __ LONE, 
195. —— when we hold Tumour © 
From what we fear, —1] I think to 1 
means, in this place, to believe; as we say, J hold au 
a thing to be true, i. e. I take it, 1 believe ie to be $0, 
Thus, in King Henry VIII. 
Did you not of late days hear, ke. 
« 1 Gen. Ves, but eld it not.“ 
The sense of the whole passage will then be: Ne 
times are cruel when our fears induce us to believe, or take 
For granted,” what we hear rumour'd or reported abroad; 
and yet, at the same-time, as we live under a tyrannical 
government where will is substituted for law, we know not 
what we have to fear, because we know not when we of- 
fend. Or, When we are led by our fears to believe every 
Tumour of danger we hear, yet are not conscious to our. 
elves of any crime for which we Should be disturbed with 
TOR fears. A passage like this occurs in X. John, 
% Possess'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
% Not knowing what they fear, but full of 2 1 
we is Um wu : can make of the 13 
p - STEEVENS, 
207. — your + father's 3 ] Sirral, in our 
author's time, was not a term of reproach, but gene- 


raliy used by masters to e * to children, 
&c. 


4 
s 
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Kc. 80 before, in_this play, Macbeth says to his 
Servant, 
_ « Sirrah, a word with. 909: attend these men our 

Pp! easure ?* MALOXE.. 

243. an not to you known, 

Though in your tate of honour J am perfect.] 
te, You know not me, but I am perfectly acquainted 
with your rank and condition. HENLEY. 

249. To do worse to you were fell cruelty, ] To do 
worse, is to let her and her children be destroyed 
without warning. JouNns0N, 

Mr. Edwards explains these words differently. 


| « To do worse to you (says he) signifies— to fright you 


more, by relating all the circumstances of your dan- 
ger; which would detain you so long that you could 
not avoid it.” | 
The meaning, however, may be.— To 45 worte to 
you, i. e. not to disclose to you the perilous situation 
you are in, from a foolish apprehension of alarming 
you, would be fell cruelty. | * MALoONE. 
268, Enter] The part of Holinshed's Chronicle 
which relates to this play, is no'more than an abridge- 
ment of John Bellenden's translation of Die Nodle 
Clerk, Hedlor Boece, imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541» 

See Holinshed's History of Scotland, p. 175. 
STEEVERS. 

270. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword; and, like good men, 
Bestride our downfaln birthdom :——]. So, in 
the second part of King Henry V. Morton says: 
Li 15 f be 
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debe dotli bestride a bleeding land. 


STEEVENs,' 


"To protect it from utter destruction. The allusion 
is to the Hyperaspists of the ancients, who bestrode 
their fellows fallen i in battle, and covered them with 


their Shields. 1 -  WaRBuRkT0N, 
279. — friend poor] i. e. to befriend. ' 
"  STEEVEXs, 


284. You 1 may dixcern of him through me.] By 
Macduff's answer it appears we should read, 
—deserve of im WARBURTON, 
289. A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
1 an imperial charge. ] A good mind 
may recede from er in the execution of a 'royal 
commission. Jonnsox. 
29g. Though all things foul, &c. ] This is not very 
clear. The meaning, perhaps, is this My suspicions 
cannot injure you, yi vou be virtuous, by Supposing that a 
traitor may put on your virtuous appearance. I da nd 
gay bhat your virtuous appearance proves you a traitor; 
for virtue must wear its Proper form, hong that form be 
counter feited by villany. * Jon Non, 
"297. Why in that rammen Without previous 
provision, HM due 1 without maturi!y 
of counsel. JOHNSON, 
I meet With this express ion in Lilly's Euphues, 1685 
and in the quarto, 1608, of King Henry T7. 


Some their wives rawly left.? STEEVENS. 
903. ——weer thou thy wrongs, ] That is, Pay 
e, e thou thy wrongs, | Jonson 
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906. His title is affear'd !] His (i. e. Macbeth's) 
title is affear*d, 1. e. established or affirmed, since he 
whose duty and interest it is to endeavour to dethrons 
him, refuses to join in the attempt. REMARKS, 
324. It is myself | mean; in whom I know] This con- 
ference of Malcolm with Macduff is taken out of the 
chronicles of Scotland, | Porz. 
335. Sudden, neee Sudden, for capri- 
cious. WARBURTON, 
Rather violent, passionate, hasty, JounsoN, 
364. ——grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-Seeming tust j————] Summer. 
xeming has no manner of sense: correct, 
| Than summer-teeming lust; 
i. e. the passion that lasts no longer than the keat of 
lie, and which goes nu in the winter of age. 
WARBURTON. 
When I was younger and bolder, I corrected it thus, 
Than fume, ar seething lust. 
that 1s, an angry passion, or boiling lust. JOHNSON, 
Summer-seeming lust, = I  JuPPoars lust that seems as 
hot as summer. | STEEVENS.. 
Read—$summer-seeding. The allusion is to plants; 
and the sense is, Avarice is a perennial weed; it 
has a deeper and more pernicious root than lust, which 
is a mere annual, and lasts but for a summer, when 
it heds its seed, and decays.” BLACKSTONE. 
Sir William | Blackstone's' elegant emendation 18 
tountenanced by the n passages: thus, in the 


Page of Lucrece : 
% Haw 
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How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
«© When thus thy vices bud before thy Spring?” 
And in Troilus and Cressida 
The Seeded pride that hath to its maturity grown 
up 
( In rank Achilles, must or now be cropt, 
« Or, shedding, breed a nursery of evil 
« To over-bulk us all.” HENLEy, 
I have paid the attention to this conjecture which! 
think it deserves, by ee it into the text. 
'STEEVENS, 
— is, I believe, the true reading. 
In Donne's poems, we meet with“ « winter-seeming. * 
Mai LONE, 
| 8 * Plenty. Pope, 
It means provisions in plenty. So, in The Ordinary, 
by Cartwright: “New foysons byn ygraced with new 
titles. The word was antiquated in the time of 
Cartwright, and is by him put into the mouth of an 
antiquary. Again, in Holinshed's Reign of K. Henry 
Fl. p. 161g: * —fifteene hope men, and great 
Joison of vittels.“ See Vol. I p· 5 STEEVENS, 
368. Portable i is, I think, here used for supportable; 
and ought to be printed with a rar of elision. —All 
tles vices, : balanced by your virtues, may be endured, 
Ma LONE, 
Portable answers exactly to a phrase now in use. 
Such Kling may be borne with, or are bearable. 
STEEVENS. 


392, 


an 
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392. Dy'd ev'ry day sie liv' d.] The expression is 
borrowed from the sacred writings: ] protest by 
your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, I die 
daily. * © — —MALONE, 

To die unto sin, and to live unto ann. are 
phraves wd! in our Og See 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

 STEEVENS, 

401. ——and modest wisdom plucks me 

From over-credulous haste.] From over. 


hasty credulity. | MALONE., 
417. All ready at a a point, ——] See catch-word 

Alphabet. WARBURTON, 
418, And the chance, of goodness, 


Be like our warranted quarrel ] The chance 
of goodness, as it is commonly read, conveys no sense. 
If there be not some more important error in the ee 
sage, it should at least be pointed thus: 

- and the chance of goodness, 

Be like our warranted guar rei. —— 
That is, may the event be, of the goodness of heaven, 
[ro juslitia divina] answerable to the cause. . 

The author of the Nevisal conceives the sense of the 
passage to be rather this: And may the success of that 
goodness, which is about to exert itself in my behalf, be 
mck as may be equal to the justice of my quarrel. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakspere wrote: 

| and the chance, O goodness ! 


Be like our warranted quarrel, —— 
This some of his transcribers wrote a small o, which 
another imagined to mean of. If we adopt this read- 


ing, 


— — _ = 
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ing, the sense will be: And, O thou sovereign Goodnes: ! 
to whom-2we now apeal, may e answer to our 


cause. Jonxsox. 
423. —Cconumces| i. e. overpowers, subdues. 
Sce catch-word Alphabet. © + STEEVENS, 


437. ——a golden stamp, &c.] This was the coin 
called an * So, Shakepere, in The Merchant of 
Venice 

„A coin — bears the figure of an angel 
( Stampediin gold, but that's insculp'd upon.“ 
Tbe value of the coin was ten shillings. STEEVENs, 
438. ——end "tis spoken, 
To the Succeeding royalty he leaves 

at 4.1 De healing benediction. 
owned, that Shakspere is often guilty of strange ab- 
surdities in point of history and chronology. Yet 
here he has artfully avoided one. He had a mind to 
hint, that the cure af the evi! was to descend to the 
successors in the royal line, in compliment to James 
the first. But the Confessor was the first who pre- 
tended to the gift: How then could it be at that time 
generally spoken of, that the gift was hereditary? 
this he has solved, by telling us that Edward had the 
gift of prophecy along with it. WARBURTON. 

445- My countryman; but yet I know him not.] Mal. 
colm discevers Rosse to be his countryman, while he 
is yet at some distance from him, by his dress. This 
circumstance loses its propriety on our Stage, as all 
the characters are uniformly represented in Englizh 
habits. | | Warm 

455 


1. It must be. 
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455. rent the air,] To rent is an ancient verb 
r WF which has been long ago disused. So, in ca and 
„Pepe, 1607: 

With rented hair and eyes besprent with tears.” 
be STEEVENS. 
457. A modern ecstacy ;j—]) That is, no more 
f regarded than the contortions that' fanaticks throw 
themselves into. The author was thinking of those 


of his own times. WARBURTON, 
I believe modern is only 5 or trifling. 
. Jokxsox. 


Modern is. generally weed by Shakspere to signify 
trite, common; as modern instances, in As You Like 


de. , Kc. &. STEEVENS, 
. 480. To doff their dire distresses.] To deff is to do 
et of, to put off. STEEVENS.. 


to 489, ——should not catch them.] The folio reads, 
ve WY latch them, 1 believe rightly. To latch (in the north 
my country dialect) signifies the Same as to catch, 
STEEVENS, 
491. ——fee-grief.} A peculiar sorrow; a grief 
that hath a single owner. The expression is, at least 
to our ears, very harsh. | JounsoNn. 
504. Were, on' the quarry of these murder'd deer | 
Quarry is a term used both in hunting and falconry. In 
both sports it means either the game that is pursued, 
or the game after it is killed, "uy in arcs waht 
Guardian ; 


4 00 
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6 he strikes 8 
„ The trembling bird, who rn. in a death appears 
« Proud to be made his quarry.” ; STEEVENs, 
' $07, ——neer pull your hat upon your brows ; ] The 
same thought occurs in the ancient ballad of Northun. 
berland betrayed by Douglas © . TR 
4 He pulled his hat over lis browe, 
2206 And in his heart he was full woe, &c. 
Again: 
1 W hs hat pull d over his brow,” &c, 
f STEEVENS, 
| 508. —the grief, that does not speak, | So, in Vit. 
toria Corombona, 1612: 
4 Those are the killing grie, which dare nt 
heal. 
6 10 leves binn, ingentes stupent. 
N60 STEVENS, 
42819. He 1 no e It has been observed 
by an anonymous critick, that this is not said of Mac- 
beth, who had children, but of Malcolm, who, hav- 
ing none, Ne 4g a father can be fo easily comforted, 
Jonson. 
. n no children. mer The meaning of this 
may be, either that Macduft could not, by retaliation, 
revenge the murder of his children, because Macbeth 
had none himself; or that, if he had any, a father's 
Feelings for a father would have prevented him from 
the deed. I know not from what passage we are to 


infer that Macbeth had children alive, The Chroni- 
cle 
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cle does not, as I remember, mention any. The same 
thought occurs again in King un 
He talks to me that never had à son. 
Again, in King Henry VI. Part III. 
ou have no children; butchers, if you "6M 
« The thought of them would have stirr'd up re- 
morse.“ STEEVENS, 
522, At one fell swoop?] Swoop is the descent of a 
bird of prey on his on So, in The White Devil, 
1612: 
« That she may take away all at one swoop.”” 
Again, in the Beggar's _ Bush, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 
Ano star prosperous ! > 
« All at a swoop/”  STEEVENS, 
523. Dispute it like a man.] i. e. contend with your 
present sorrow like a man, So, in Twelfth Night, 
aft iv. sc. g. 
« For though my soul disputes well withmy e 
&c. STEEVENS, 
536, Cut sort all intermission 5——] i. e. all pause, 
all intervening time. So, in King Lear: 
- n en Spight of intermission. 


1 


STERVENS, 
340. This e The folio, reads: This time. 
Tune is Rowe's emendation. STEEVENSs 


Rowe's emendation is. supported by a former pas- 
age in this play, where the word, which he has intro- 
duced, is used in a similar manner: 


M | 40 Mach, 
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«© Mach. Went it not so? 

% Bang. To the self-same tune and words.“ 

| Maron. 
] . e. encou- 
rage, thrust forward us their instruments against their 
tyrant. STEEVENs, 


544. Put on their instruments. 


ACT 5. 


— 


Line 27. AY, but their' tense is shut.) The old copy 
has—are shut; and so the author certainly wrote, 
though it sounds so harshly to our ears as not to de- 
serve to be restored. Thus in his 112th sonnet: 
55 my adder's sense 
«To eritick mo to censurers stopped are. 
MarLoxt. 
33. "Yet here's a pot. ] A passage nomewhat Similar 
occurs in Webster's Vittoria Corombona, &c. 1612: 
6c — Here's a white hand! | 
Can blood so soon be wash'd out?“ 
Webster's play was published in 1612; a 
in 1623. 
38. ——Hell is murkey 4 Lady Macbeth is aft 
Ing over, in a dream, the business of the murder of 
Duncan, and encouraging her husband as when awake. 


She, therefore, would not haye even hinted the terror: 
of 


_ - 'a_— an am... 


Py 
te, 
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of hell to one whose conscience she saw was too much 
alarmed already for her purpose. She certainly ima- 
gines herself here talking to Macbeth, who, she sup- 
poses, had just said, Hell is murkey (2, e. hell is a dismal 
place to go to in consequence of such a deed), and 
repeats; his words in contempt. of his cowardice.— 
Hell is murkey | — Fie, fie, my lord! fie! a soldier, and 
afraid ? This explanation, I think, gives a spirit to 
the passage, which has hitherto appeared languid, 
being perhaps misapprehended by those who placed a 
full point at the conclusion of it. STEEVENS, 
41. ——who would have thought. the old man to have 
had 50 much blood in him?) Statius, in a passage already 
quoted, speaking of the sword by which an old man 
was Slain, calls it, egentem sanguinis ensem; and Ovid, 
describing a wound inflicted, on a superannuated ram, 
has the same circumstance 
- guttura cultro 
Fodit et exiguo maculavit aanguine ferrum. Me 
Met. I. 7. STEEVENS, 
81. My mind $he has mated, — ] Astonished, 
confounded. JOHNSON, 
See catch- word Alphabet. 
The expression is taken from clau- playing. 
« that so young a warrior 
Should bide the shock of such approved be 
* As be.this. day hath nagel d and mated too.” 
Sol:man and * rieda. 


STEEVENSs 
85. His unde Siespd.— « Duncan had two 
M 1j sons 
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sons (says Holinshed) by his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Siward, Earl of Northumberland.” STEz veins, 
88. Excite the mortified man.] By the mortified man, 
is meant a religious; one who has subdued his passions, 
is dead to the world, has abandoned it, and all the 
affairs of it: an Ascetic. WARBURTON, 
So, in Monsieur D'Olive, 1606 : | 
« He like a mortified hermit sits.” 

Again, in Green's Never too late, 1616: „ per. 
ceived in the words of the hermit the perfect idea of 


a a mortified man. SrErvexs. 
94. — 0, nrough youths ——] An odd expression. 
It means smooth-fac'd, unbearded. STEEVENS, 


111. When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there P] That is, when all the 
faculties of the mind are 17 my. a0n in elf. onde mm. 
tion. Jonxsox. 
113.— Tie medicin——] i. e. physician. Shak- 
spere uses this word in the feminine gender, where 
Lafeu speaks of Helen in All's Well that Ends Well; 
and Florizel, in The Winter's Tale, calls Camillo, 
the medicin of our house. STEEVENS. 
119. To dew the sovercign flower, &c.] This un- 
common verb occurs in Look about You, 1600: 
* Dewing your princely hand with pity's tear.“ 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 8. 
* Dew 'd with her drops of bounty soveraine.“ 
STEEVENS- 


321, Har 4+ me no more — &c.] * not any 
| | Nine 2048 wort 
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gore of detertions Let all my cubjeAs leave mei am gaſe 
till, &C. Jounsox., 

128, — Exalich epicures , The reproach cf 
cpicurism, on which, Mr. Theobald has bestowed a 
note, is nothing more than a natural invective uttered 
by an inhabitant of a barren country, against those 
who have more opportunities of luxury. JOHNSON. 

Shakspere took the thought from Holinshed, p. 180. 
of his History of Scotland: For manie of the people 
abhorring the riotous manners and superfluous gor- 
mandizing brought in among them by the Englishe- 
men, were willing inough to receive this Donald for 
their king, trusting (because he had beene brought up 
in the isles, with the old customes and manners of 
their antient nation, without tast of Englzsh /kerous 
delicats),” &. The same historian informs us, that 


in those ages the Scots eat but once a day, and even. 


then very sparingly. It appears from Dr. Johnson' $ 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, that the na- 
tives had neither ail nor brogues, till they were taught 
the art of planting the one, and making the other, by 
the soldiers of Cromwell; and yet King James VI. in 
his 7th parliament, thought it RECENT to form an act 
against superfluous banqueting.“ STEEVENS. 

130. Shall never sagg with doubt, —-—] To Sagg is 
to fluctuate, to waver. So, in the 16th song of Dray- 


ton's Polyolbzon : 
« This said, the aged Street —— sadly on alone.“ 
Drayton is speaking of a river. STEEVENS. 


To 3ag, or sag, is to sink down by its own weight, 
| #5 Or 
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or by an overload. See Junius's Etymolog icon. It ia 
common in Autre bas say, © a beam in a build. 


ing sags, or has agg Torrxr. 
131. ——loon!] At present this word is only used 
in Scotland, and signifies a base fellow. STzzvexs, 
132, Where got'st thou that goose * So, in 
Coriolanus . . 


ye souls of geese, 


« That bear the shape of men, how have ye run ' 


« From Waves that apes would beat?“ 
Ma Lot, 
137. —— lily-livered boy. ——] Chapman thus 
W er. a passage in the 2oth Iliad: 
— his sword that made a vent Een his whit 
troer's blood, . | | 
Nat caus'd Suck pitiful efeci 
Again, Falstaff says, in the Second Part of King 
Henry IJ. «© left the liver white and pale, which is 
the badge of W g re and cowardice. 
Srrvxxs. 
—patch ?] An appellation of cantempt, alluding 
to the yd, patch'd, or parti- coloured coats anciently 
worn by the fools ur to noble families. 
ST EEVERS, 
TY oY lose linen cheeks of tline 
; Are counsellors to fear;——)] The meaning 


is, they infect others who see them, with cowardice. 
WARBURTON, 
143. ——or disseat me now.] This word occurs in 
e Two Noble Kinsmen, by Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Shakspere, 
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is Shakspere, scene the last, where Perithous is . 
1. ing the fall of Arcite from his horse : : 


5 © ——eks all foul means 
d « Of boisterous and rough jadry + to dixeat 
, « His lord that kept it bravely.“ 


in Dr. Percy would read: 
6 Will chair me ever, or diucat me now." 
| ran. 
> 144. —y way of life = 
8 Is fall'n into the sear, ] As there is no 
r. Wl relation between the way of life, and fallen into the 
us WF cor, I am inclined to think that the is only an M 
inverted, and that it was originally written : : 
my May of &:fe. "ES 
lam now passed from the spring to the autumn of my days : 
but I am without those comforts that should succeed the 
Ti ebe of bloom, and ort one in this nan; 
is Wl 5:0507. 
The author _ May i in the same sense elsewhere. 
Jonxsox. 


Q way of if | 
Fs fall'n into the Sear, — 
An anonymous would have it: 
= May of life: | | 
But he did not consider that Macbeth is not hives 
peaking of his rule or government, or of any sudden 
change ; but of the gradual decline of life, as a, * 
from that line : 
And that, which should accompany old age. 
And way is used for course, progress. 


WARBURTON. 
To 
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To confirm the justness of Mey. of life. for way of 
life, Mr. Colman quotes from Muck; Ado about Nothing, 
% May of youth and bloom of lustyhood.“ 


And Henry T. 
4 My puissant liege is in the very May-morn of 
his youth.“ LANC ros. 


So, in Sidney's Astrophil and Stella, stanza 21. 
If now the May of my years much decline,” 
Again, in The Spanish Curate of Beaumont and 
Fletcher : ; 
„ ou met me 
« With equal ardour in your May of blood.” 
Again, in The Guardian of Massinger: 
« I am in the May of my abilities, 
And you in your December.“ 
And in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607: | 
Had I in this fair May of all my glory,” &c. 
Again, in The Sea Voyage, by Beaumont _ Fletcher: 
c And in their May of youth, &c 
Again, in King John and e by R. Davenport, 
1955. 
Thou art yet in thy green Mey, tventy-eev 
summers, &c. 
Again, in The Renegado of Massinger: 
Having my heat and May of youth, to plead 
In my excuse,” | STEEVENS, 
I have gow no doubt that Shakspere wrote May and 
not Way, It is observable in this very play, that the 
contrary error of the press has happened from a mis- 
take of the same letters. 
. «« Hear 


V. 
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Hear not my steps which may they walke.“ 
Besides, that a Similarity of expression in other pas- 
cages of Shakspere, and the concinnity of the figure, 
both unite to support the . je: emendation- Thus 
in his Sonnets 


Two beauteous Springs to yellow m —— 3 


Again, in King Richard Il. 

« He that hath suffered this disorder'd "Oy 

« Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf. 
The sentiment in Macbeth I take to be this: The 
tender leaves of hope, the promise of my greener days, are 
now in my autumn, wither*d and fruitless e my mellow 
hangings are all Shook —_ and 1 am teft bare to the 
weather. - HENLEY: 

The old OT is, in my — the true 
one. The passage in one of our author's Sonnets, 
quoted by Mr. Steevens, my — on ad comment 
on the present: | 

„That time of year in me you whe with" 
« When yellow leaves or few or none Go hang” * 
“Upon those boughs,”* &c. y 

He who could say that you might behold autumn in 
lim, would not scruple to write that he was fallen into 
the autumn of his days; and how easy is the transition 
from this to saying, that the course or progress of his 
life had reached the autumnal season? 

The using © the sear, the yellow leaf, simply and 
absolutely for autumn, or rather - autumnal decay, be- 
cause in autumn the leaves of trees turn yellow, and 
degin to fall and decay, is certainly a licentious mode 


or 
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of expression, but it is such a licence as is to be found 
in almost every page of our author's works. It would 
also have been more natural for Macbeth to have 
- Said, that in the course or progress of life ie had 
arrived at his autumn, than to say, that the course of 
his life itself had fallen into autumn or decay; but 
this too is much in Shakspere's manner. With re. 
spect to the word fallen, which at first view seems 2 
very singular expression, I strongly suspect that he 
_caught it from the language of conversation: in which 
we at this day often say, that this or that person is 
4 fallen into a decay a phrase that might have been 
current in his time also. It is the very idea here 
conveyed: Macbeth is fallen into his autumnal decline, 
When a passage can be thus easily explained, and 
the mode of expression is so much in our author's 
general manner, any attempt n. is not 
only unnecessary but dangerous. — 
In King Henry Vll. the word way seems to f 
(as it does here) caurse, or tenour. 
© The way of our profession is and; it.“ 

And in King Richard II. the fall of leaf is used in a 
sense not very different from that presented by the 
remaining words in the passage before us: 
„He who hath suffered this disorder'd spring, 
10 nn now nne 


a - MALONE. 
. 148. iris Sear) Sear. is dry. Shakopere hu 
_ eee in his 73d sonnet: 

101 « That 
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id RNC GER | 
U « When yellow leaves, &c. | | 
ve And Milton has—“ Ivy never car. —_ STEEVYENS; 
3d 159. ———kirr the country round;] To Shiry, I 
of believe, signiſies to scour, to ride hastily. The word 
ut s used by Beaumont and Fletcher in the Martial 
e. Maids ö 
2 « Whilst I, with this and this, well mounted 
he : Shtrr'd 
ch „A horse troop, through and through,” &c. 
in Again, in Henry VJ. 
en « And make them SAirr away, as swift as stones 
re © Enforced from the old Assyrian slings.”” 
ue. Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca - 
nd * —— the light shadows, 
''s « That, in a thought, scur o'er the fields of corn, 
ot « Halted on crutches to them.“ SFEEVENS. 
160. ——talk of fear.] The second folio reads, 
rand in fear.  HENDEKSON. 


170. Cleanse the foul Bosen of that perilous stuff.] 
uff ed is the reading of the old copy; but for the 
rake of the ear, which must be shocked by the recur- 
rence of so harsh a word, I am willing to read. fou/, 
35 there is authority for the change from Shakspere 
himself, As You Like It, act ii. sc. 6. 

1 Cleanse the foul body of th' infected world.“ 
STEEVENS: 

The recurrence of the word sf in the original is 
certainly unpleasing; but I have no doubt the old 
reading. was the true one, because Shakspere Was ex- 

. 3 tremely 
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tremely fond of such repetitions. Of this several 
instances may be produced; and with respect to the 
word stuft, however mean it may sound at present, it, 
like many other terms, has been debased by time, 
and appears to have been formerly considered as a 


word proper to be used in ee of the greatezt 


dignity. Ma LONE, 
177. ——_— | 

The water of my land.] To cast the water 
was the phrase in use for finding out disorders by the 
inspection of urine, So, in Ellosto Libidinoso, a novel, 
by John Hinde, 1606: Lucilla perceiving, without 


casting her water, where she was pained,”” &c. Again, 


in The Wise Woman of 'Hogsdon, 1638: Mother Not. 
tingham, for her time, was pretty well skilled in cas. 


ing waters. | STEEVENS, 
182. een The old Fg. 
| STEEVENS. 


201. e the confident rent] Macbeth was 
confident of success; so confident that he would not fly, 
but endure their setting down before his castle. 
| JoHN$0X, 
. 205. For where voy is advantage to be given, 
| Both more and less have given him the revolt;] 


The propriety of the expression, advantage to be given, 


instead of advantage given, and the disagreeable repe- 
tition of the word given in the next - incline me to 


read: 


— sere Ares is a e to be gone, 
ee have given hom the revolt. 
8 Advantagt, 


age, 
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Advantage, or *vantage, in the time of Shakspere, 
eignified opportunity, He shut up himself and his soldiers 
(says Malcolm) in the castle, because when there is an 
opportunity to be gone, they all desert him. 

More and less is the same with greater and /ecs. "$0, 
in the interpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, 
there is a * India the More and the Less. 

JoaunsoN, 

I would read, if any 8 were necessary: 

For where there is advantage to be got. 
But the words, as they stand in the text, will bear 
Dr. Johnson's explanation, which is most certainly 
fight. “ For wherever an W of flight is 
groen them,“ &c, 

More and less for 8 and less, is like wise found 

in Chaucer: - le 
« From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come, 
4 Of which the fame yspronge to most and leste.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, song the 12th : 


66 * 3 s forests all from th' * unto 5. 


Again, in —_— 8 Faery — b. v. c. viii. 
„all other weapons lege ox more, 
« Which warlike uses had devis'd of yore.“ 

— ING, 
Surely, 55 canbe little doubt that the word given, 
was caught by the Printer's eye glancing on the sub- 
Squent line; and I think as little, that we ought te 
read either, gone, got, or gain d; any of which will 
trve equally well. MALONE. 
N Where 


n 
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Mere there is advantage to be given, I believe, means 
where advantageous offers are made to allure the ad. 
herents of Macbeth to forsake him. HENLIx. 

209. Let our just censures ; 
Attend the true event, | See catch-word Al 


phabet. 
214. What we hall say we have, and what we owe, | 
i. e. property and allegiance. WARBURTON, 


: What we sball say we have, and what we owe.] 
When we are governed by legal kings, we shall know 
the limits of their claim, tz. e. shall know what we 
have of our own, and what 2 have a ran to take 
from us. + STEEVENS 

The issue of the contest will soon decide what we 
Shall say we lade, and what may be accounted our 
own. To owe here 1s to Postens. HENILEX. 

216. — àrbitrate ] i. e. determine. 

| JokxNsox. 
So, in the - 28th ery, translated by mee 
66 ——&traight | 
« Can arbitrate a war of deadliest weight. & 


STEEVENS, 
228, fell of hazr] My hairy part, my 
2 Fell is sin. Jokxsos. 


So, in Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany : 
Where the lyon's hide is thin and scant, 
I'll firmly patch it with the fox's fell * 

So, again, in King Lear : 


« The © goujeres Shall deyour them flesh and /all. 
| A dealer 


2 
© # 


4 


A dealer in hides is still called a Fell- monger. 
STEEVENS. 
230. —1 hens supt full with horrors; | Statius 
has a Similar thought in the second book of his Thebars : 
« _—attollit membra, toroque, 
« Erigitur plenus monstrts, vanumque cruorem 
« Excutiens.“ 


The conclusion of this passage inay remind the 


reader of lady Macbeth's behaviour in her sleep. 
STEEVENS. 
234. She should have dy'd hereafler ; 
There would have been a time for auch a word. — 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have been a 
more convenient time for such a word, for such intel 
ligence, and so fall into the following reflection: We 
ay we send word when we give intelligence. 
JOHNSON, 
236. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, |] 
This repetition, as Dr. Farmer observed to me, oc- 
curs in Barclay's Ship of Fooles, 1570. 
&* Cras, cras, cras, to-morrow we shall amende."” 
-  STEEvVENS. 
238. To thelast 5yllable of recorded time ;] Recorded 
tine seems to signify the time fixed in the decrees of 
Heaven for the period of life. The record of futurity 
$ indeed no accurate expression; but, as we only 
know transactions past or present, the language of 
men affords no term for the volumes of prescience, in 
Flich future events may be supposed to be written. 
JoansoN: 


N ij | So, 
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So, in All's Well that Ends Well : 

To the utmost syllable of your worthiness.” 

Recorded is probably here used for recording or re. 
cordable; one participle for the other, of which there 
are many instances, both in Shakspere and other Eng. 
lish writers. Virgil uses penetrabile frigus, for pene. 
ens frigus; ; and 2 ang eee for telum penetrant. 

. STEEVENS, 

240. The way to dusty deatũh.— ] We should 
read dusky, as appears from the figurative term {zghted, 
Fhe Oxford editor has condescended to approve of it, 

WARBURTON, 

Dutty i is a very watt epithet. The n uy 
has: 
Aue way to study death. —— 
Which Mr. Upton prefers, but it is only an error by 
an accidental trans position of the types. JoHNs0N, 
© The dust of death is an expression used in the 22d 
Psalm. Dusty death alludes to the expression of duc 
to dust in the burial service, and to the sentence pro- 
nounced against Adam: . Dust thou art, and to dus 
thou shalt return.” Shakspere, however, in the first 
act of this play, speaks of the thane of cawdor, as of 

one ene had been Studied 1 in his death. 
| STEEVENS. 
260. "il famine cling thee . ] Clung, in the 
northern counties, signifies any thing that is shrivelled 
or shrunk up. By famine, the intestines are, as it 
were, stuck together. In Pierce's Supererogation, or a 
New Praise of the Old Asse, &, 1593: © Who * 
Bs WL ve 


8 © 
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have thought, or could have imagined, to have found 


the wit of Pierce so starved and clunged?“ Again, 


in George Whetstone's Castle of Delight, 1576: 

« My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung.”” 
Again, in Heywood's Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 
16 

5 His entrails with long fast and hunger dung. 

To cling, likewise signifies, to gripe, to compress, 
to embrace. So, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607: 

side from the mother, 

And cling to the daughter. 

Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602. 

« And found even cling'd in sensuality.“ 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607. 

« I will never see a white flea before I will cling 

you.” 

Mr. Whalley howeyer observes, that till famine 
ding thee, means—till it dry thee up, or exhaust all thy 
noisture. Clung wood is wood of which the sap is en- 
tirely dried or spent. STEEVENS. 

262. / pull in resolution; and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth '——— —] Though this 
i the reading of all the editions, yet, as it is a phrase 
without either example, elegance, or propriety, it is 
surely better to read: 
1 pall in resolution. 
 languish in my constancy, my confidence begins to forsake 
me, It is scarcely necessary to observe, how easily 
pail might be changed into pull by a negligent writer, 
Niij or 


— — — — — — 
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or mistaken for it by an unskilful Printer. With this 
2 Dr. Warburton * Mr. Heath concur. 


 Jonnsox, 


There is surely no need of change; for Shakspere, 
who made Trinculo, in the Tempest, say, 
4% will det loose my I” 
might have written, | 
pull in my resolution. 
He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horkt) to 
carry him to the brink of a precipice ; but, seeing his 
danger, resolves to check that confidence to which he 
had given the rein before, STEEVENs, 
272. harnes] An old word for armour. $0, in 
The Cobler's Prophecy, 1394: | 
« His ä is converted to soft silke.“ 
HEN DERSON. 
283. — IT must fight the conrse——] A phrase 
taken from bear- baiting. So, in The Antipodes, by 
Brome, 1638;  - STAY 
% Also you shall see two ten dog courses at the 
great bear.“ ry STEEVENS, 
309. Seems bruited :!S——] From bruit, Fr. To 
bruit is to report with clamour; to noise. So, in 
King Henry IV. P. II. | 
«c his death 
| Being bruited once, &c. 
Again, in Timon of Athens 
> am not 


« One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
& As common brut doth put it.“ 


5 Again, 


1 © » #* 
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's Again, in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540: Lais was 
one of the most bruited common women that clerks da 
t. WU write of.“ ©» STEEVENS, 
eg 330. As eas may'st thou the intrenchant air] That 
is, air which cannot be cut. * © JOHNSON 
As easy may'st thou the intrenchant air n 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed. 


80, Milton, Paradise Lost, b. vi A 
to « Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
is 8 © Receive, no more than can the fluid air. 


he S STEEVENS, 
$; 923. I bear a charmed life, . — In the days 
in of chivalry, the champion's arms being ceremoniously 
blessed, each took an oath that he used no charmed 
weapons. Macbeth, according to the law of arms, 
x. or perhaps only in allusion to this custom, tells Mac- 
ie Wl duff of the recurity he had in the predicticn' of the 
dy ppirit, 
To this likewise — alludes: in "_ 
he act v. 
NS, „II in my own woe charm 'd, | 
To Could not find death.“ UPTON. 
in So, in the Dumb Knight, 1633, by L. Machin: 
„Here you shall swear by 1 by 1 0 
Jove, | 
« And by the Hehe 5 you challenge in true fame, 
That here you stand, not arm'd with any guile, 
« Of philters, charms, of night-spells, characters, 
© Or other black infernal vantages, &c, © 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, b. i. c. 4. yd 
un, a — 
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0 Ie bears à charmed shield, 

And eke enchaunted arms that none may 
pierce. STEEVENS, 
3842. ——palter with us in a double sense :] That Wt! 
shuffle with ambiguous expressions. Jonxsonx. i 
So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594 : 0 

« Now fortune, frown and palter if thou please. " 
Again, in Julius Casar + u 


% Romans that have spoke the word, 2 
„ And will not palter.“ STEEVENs, d 
357. — Hold, enough.) See Mr. Tollet's Wt 


note on the words, To cry, hold! hold!” act i. sc. 5. p- 
Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, one of the combatants Wn 
was an esquire, and knighted after the battle, which 
the King terminated by crying Hoo, i. e. hold. Wh 
2 STEEVENs, Nof 
1 To, cry hold, is che word of yielding, sas Wn: 
Care w's Survey / Cornwall, p-. 74. i. e. when one of Wu 
| the combatants cries o. ToLLtr. pa 
358. Re-enter —] This stage · direction is taken Wen: 
from the folio, and proves, that the players were not {Wins 
even skilful enough to prevent impropriety in those 
circumstances which fell immediately under their own 
care, Macbeth is here killed on the stage, and a Ws 
moment after Macduff enters, as from another place, 
with his head on a spear. Of the propriety of an- 
cient stage directions, the following i is no bad speci- * 
men; Enter Sybilla lying in childbed, with her child Hit 
Hing by her, and her nurse, Kc. Heywood's Cad. 
b My 5 | SrEZVIW. Wl! 
| 371 
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974. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 2 
ay I would not wish them to a fairer deaths * © e 
5, And 50 lis knell is 'knoll'd.] This incident is 
ut MW thus related from Henry of Huntingdon, by Camden, 
x, Win his Remains, from wn” our author probably 
copied it, | 
* When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, 
understood that his son, whom he had sent in service 
against the Scotchmen, was slain, he demanded whe- 
xs, ¶ ther his wounds were in the fore part or hinder part 
t's of his body, When it was answered, in the fore 
5. bert, he replied, « 1 am right glad; neither wish I 
nts Way other death to me or mine.“ + JOHNSON. 
ich 384. — thy kingdom's pearl,] Whether 
dis is a metaphorical expression, or only a blunder 
Ns. of the press, I cannot determine. Mr. Rowe first 
ays {Wade the alteration, which" has been continued by 
of Weucceeding editors, who read, peers. The following 
ET. passage from Ben Jonson 8 Entertainment of the Queen 
ken on eee at Althprpe, may countenance the old read - 
not ing, which 1 have inserted im the dext: : 


108 « Queen, prince, duke, and earls, 

Own © Countesses, ye courtly pearis, &. 

d Again, in Shirley's Gentlemen of Venice 

ace, os he is the very pearl 

an · * Of courtesy.“ STEEVENS. 
eci- Ty kingdom's pearl is a phrase of the same import 


with thy kingdom's wealth, or rather ornament. So, 
C. Fitz- Jeffrey, cited in England's Parnassus, 1600, 
ls Homer, 


« Chief 


- 
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« Chief grace of Greece, best pearle of poetry,” 
So, Han, J. Sylvester, quoted in the same book: 
peace, 
Honour of cities, pearle of kingdoms all." 
Again, i in | Endymion" s Song and Tragedy, 1606: 
— carl, 
« And worthily then termed Albion's pearl.” 
Matos, Wh ' 
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Bell's Edition, 


KING JOE, 


WILL. SHAKSPERE: 


Printed Complete from the TEXT of 


SAM. JOHNSON and GEO. STEEVENS, 


And revised from the last Editions. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE Fable and Composition oF 


KING JOHN. 
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THE Troublecome Reign of King Fohx was written in two 
parts, by W. Shakspere and W. Rowley, and printed 1611. 
But the present play is entirely different, and infinitely supe- 
rior to its Pores 

The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the 
account of Rowley's works is any mention made of his con- 
junction with Shakspere in any play. Xing Jobn was re- 
printed in two parts in 1622. The first edition that I have 
found of this play in its present form, is that of 1623, in fol, 
The edition of 1591 I have not seen. JoHNsONe 

Dr. Johnson mistakes when he says there is no mention in 
Rowley's works of any conjunction with Shakspere : the 
Birth of Merlin is ascribed to them jointly ; though I'cannot 
believe Shakspere had any thing to do with it. Mr. Capel is 
equally mistaken when he says (pref. p. 15.) that Rowley is 
called his partner in the title-page of the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton. 

There must have been some tradition, however erroneous, 
upon which Mr. Pope's account was founded; I make no 
doubt that Rowley wrote the first King Jobn: and when 
A ij Shakspere's 
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Shakspere's play was called for, and could not be procured 
from the players, a piratical bookseller reprinted the old one, 
with W. Sh. in the title-page. Faul. 
The first edition of The Trouble tome Raigne of Jobn irg 
of England, with the Discoverie of King Richard Cordelicn' | 
Bare Son, wulgarly named the Bastard Fawconbridge : aly b 
the Death of King John at Swinstead- Abbey — As it was | 
($undry Times) publikely acted by the Queen's Majesties Play. 
ers in the honourable Citie of London, —Imprinted at London Wi *: 
for Sampson Clarke, 1591-—has no author's name in the ; 
title. On the republication in 1611, the printer who inserted a 
the letters W. Sh. in order to conceal his fraud, omitted the t 
words—publikely——in the honourable Citie of London, which 
he was aware would proclaim this play not to be Shakspere's i 
King John ; the company to which he belonged, having no Wil © 
public theatre in London: that in Black-Friars being a private f 
play- house, and the Globe, which was a publick theatre, k 
being situated in Southwark. He also, probably, with the 
same view, omitted the following lines addressed to the Gentle.“ 
men Readers, which are prefixed to the first edition of the old 


play E ' os 89 a 
. ; [ f . 
«You that with friendly grace of smoothed brow 4 
4% Have entertain'd the Scythian Tamburlaine, n 
% And given applause unto an infidel; 
4% =VVouchsafe to welcome, with like curtesie, * 
„% A warlike Christian and your countryman. me 
For Christ's true faith indur'd he many a storme, re 


« And set himselfe against the man of Rome, 
Until base treason by a damned wight 
Did all his former triumphs put to flight. * 

8 4 | | a « Accept ter 
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« Accept of it, sweete gentles, in good sort, 
« And thinke it was prepar'd for your disport.“ 


From the mention of Tamburlaine, I conjecture that Mar- 
lowe was the author of the old Xing John. If it was written 
by a person of the name of Rowley, it probably was the com- 
position of that Master Rowley,”* whom Meres mentions 
in his Wits Treasury, 1598, as © once a rare scholar of 
learned Pembroke-Hall, in Cambridge.“ W. Rowley was a 
player in the King's Company, so late as the year 1625, 
and can hardly be supposed to have introduced a play thirty- 
four years before. MaALONE, 

Hall, Holinshed, Stowe, &c. are closely followed not only 
in the conduct, but sometimes in the expressions throughout 
the following historical dramas; viz. Macbeth, this play, 
Richard II. Henry IV. 2 parts, Henry V. Mis VI. 3 ou 
Richard III. and Henry VIII. 

« A booke called The Hystorie of Lord Faulconbridge, bar- 
tard Son to Richard Cordelion, was entered at Stationers* 
Hall, Nov. 29. 1614 ; but I have never met with it, and 
therefore know not whether it was the old black letter his- 
tory, or a play on the same subject. For the original X. Jahn, 
ee Six old Plays, on which Shakspere founded, &c. published 
by S. Leacroft, Charing-Cross. STEEVENS. 

Though this play hath the title of The Life and Death of 
King Jobn, yet the action of it begins at the thirty-fourth 
year of his life; and takes in only some transactions of his 
reign at the time of his demise, being an interval of about 
zeyenteen years. THEOBALD». 

The tragedy of King Jobn, though not written with the 
utmost power of Shakspere, is varied with a very pleasing in- 
terchange of incidents and characters. The lady's grief is 


very 
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very affecting; and the character of the bastard contains thy 
mixture of greatness and levity which this author delighted u 
Exhibit. Jon xs0y, 

There is extant another play of Xing Jabn, published in 
1611. Shakspere has preserved the greatest part of the con, 
duct of it, as well as some of the lines. A few of these! 
have pointed out in the notes, and others I have omitted as un. 
deserving notice, What most inclines me to believe it was the 
work of some contemporary writer, is the number of quota. 
tions from Horace, and similar scraps of learning scatterel 
over it. There is likewise a quantity of rhiming Latin, aul 
ballad-metre, in a scene where the Bastard is represented u 
plundering a monastery; and some strokes of humour, which 
seem, from their particular turn, to have been most evidently 
produced by another hand than that of Shakspere, 

Of his historical drama there is said to have been an eli. 
tion in 1591 for Sampson Clark, but I have never seen it; and 
the copy in 1611, which is the oldest I could find, was printel 
for John Helme, whose name appears before no other of the 
pieces of Shakspere. I admitted this play some years ago 4 
our author's own, among the twenty which I published fron 
the old editions ; but a more careful perusal of it, and a fur 
ther conviction of his custom of borrowing plots, sentiments 
&c. disposes me to recede from that opinion, STEEVEN 
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Dramatis Perſonse. 


MEN. 


King jon x. | 

Prince HE NR , Son to the King. 

ARTHUR, Duke of Bretagne, and Nephew to the King, 

PEMBROKE, | 

Ess Ex, 

SALISBURYy English Lords, 

HuBEeRT, 

Bicor, | 

FAULCONBRIDGE, Battard Son to Richard the Firs. 

RonzxT FAULCONBRIDGE, Half Brother to the Bastard. 

Ja mes Guzxnzy, Servant to the Lady Faulconbridge, 
ETER OF POMFRET, a Prophet, | 


Pu Ir, King of France. 

LEWIS, the Dauphin. 

Arch-Duke of Austria. 

Cardinal Pa NDL Ho, the Pope's Legate. 

Mr, a French Lerd. | 

CnaTtilLoON, Ambassador from France to King John, 


WOMEN. 
Errnor, Queen Mother of England, | 
ConsTANCE, Mother to Arthur. 
Blanca, Daughter to Alphonso King of Castile, and Niere 
to King Fohn, | 


Lady Faul coe, Mother to the Bastard and Ri 
bert Faulconbridge, 


Citizens of Algiers, Herald, Executioners, Mextengers, Sl. 
diers, and other Attendants, | 


The Scxnt, Sometimes in England; and tometimes in France, 
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KING JOHN. 


ACTI. SCENE I. 


Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. Euter 
King JOHN, Queen ELINOR, PEMBROKE, ESSEX, 
and SALISBURY, with CHATILLON. 

No W, say, Chatillon, what would France with us? 
Chat. Thus, after greeting, . 

France, 

In my behaviour, to the majesty, 

The borrow'd majesty of England here. | 
Eli, A strange beginning ;—borrow'd majesty ! 
K. Joln. Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 
Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 

Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, * 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 

To this fair island, and the territories; 10 

To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 

B Desiring 
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Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 

Which sways usurpingly these several titles; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal soyereign, 

K. Jokn. What follows, if we disallow of this? 

Chat. The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
To en force these rights so forcibly withheld. 

K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood for 

blood, | 
Controlment for controlment; so answer France. 20 
Chat. Then take my king 8 defiance from my 
mouth, 1 
The farthest limit of my embassy. 

K. Jokn. Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace: 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France; | 
For ere thou canst report Iwill be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard: 

So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And zullen presage of your own decay.— 

An hohourable conduct let him have; 

Pembroke, look to t ;—Parewel, Chatillon. % 
[Exeunt CHAT. and FI. 

Eli. What now, my son? have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 
*Till she had kindled France, and all the w orld, 
Upon the right and party of her son? 

This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very easy arguments of ve; | 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With feartul bloody issue arbitrate, © 
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K. John. Our strong possess ion, and our right, for 


us. nn 3 ee 
Eli. Your strong possession, much more than your 
right; 40 


Or else it must go wrong with you, and. me: 
So much my conscience Whispers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear. 


Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, who whispers 
ESSEX, 


TEE; My * here is the Strangest controversy, 
Come from the country to be judg*d by you, 
That e'er. I heard: Shall I produce the men? 

K. John. Let them approach.— [ Exit Sheriff. 
Our abbies, and our priories, Shall pay 


Re-enter Sheriff with ROBERT FAULCONBRIDGE, and 
Pale, his Brother. | 


This expedition's charge. What men are you? 
Phil, Your faithful subject I, a gentleman, 30 
Born in Northamptonshire; and eldest son, 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge; 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Cœur- de- lion knighted in the field. 
K. John, What art thou? 
Rob, The son and heir to * same Faulconbridge. 
K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the W's 
You came not of one mother then, it seems. 
Phil. Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well knoyn; and, as I think, one father; 
Bij But, 
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But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 61 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 
- Eli, Out on thee, rude man I thou dost shame thy 
| mother, 
And wound her honour with this diffidence, 
Phil. I, madam? no, I have no reason for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land! 
K. John, A good blunt fellow, — Why, being 
younger born, 11 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 
Phil. 1 know not why, except to get the land, 
But once he slander'd me with bastardy : 
But whe'r I be as true begot, or no, 
That still I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for mel) 
Compare our faces, and be judge' yourself, 
If old Sir Robert did beget us both, fs 
And were our father, and this son like him ;— 
O old Sir Robert, father, on my knee | 
I give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 
K. John, Why, what a mad-cap hath heaven leu 
| 1 | 
Eli. He hath a trick of Cœur- de- lion's face, 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 1 


len 
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In the large composition of this man? 88 
K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, speak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 
Phil. Because he hath a half- face, like my father; 
With that half. face would he have all my land : 
A half-fac'd groat five hundred pound a year! 
Reb. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much.— 
Phil. Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale must be, how he .employ'd my mother, 
Rob, And once. dispatch'd him in an embassy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, | 100 
To treat of high affairs touching that time: I 
The advantage of his absence took the king, 
And in the mean time sojourn'd at my father's; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak: 
But truth is truth; large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay „e Sa 
(As I have heard my father speak himself), 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 


Upon his death · bed he by will bequeath cd 
His lands to me; and took. it on his — 110 
That this, my mother's son, was. none of his; 11A 
And, if he were, he came into the word 


Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. * 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 
K. Join. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father $ wite did after wedlock bear him: 
* And, 


F 
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And, if she did play false, the fault was her's ; 
Which fault lies on the hazard of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 121 
Had of your father claim'd this son for his? 

In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world; 
In sooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him ; nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuse him: This concludes 
My mother's son did get your father's heir; 

Your father's heir must have your father's land. 
Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 131 

Phil. Of no more force to dispossess me, sir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. | 
Ei. Whether hadst thou rather—be a Faulcon. 
bridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land ; 
Or the reputed son of Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside? 
Phil. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, Sir Robert his, like him ; 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 140 
My arms such eel-skins stuft; my face so thin, 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, Look, where three-facthing 
goes! 
And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, 
Would I might never stir from off this place, , 
The 3 r | | [ 
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rd give it every foot to have this face; 7 
1 would not be Sir Nob in any case. 


Eli. I like thee well; Wilt thou forsake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 


lam a soldier, and now bound to France. 150 
Phil. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my 
chance : * 


Your face hath got five hundred pound a year: 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and tis dear.— 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death. 51 84 
Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 
Phul. Our country manners give our betters way. 
K. Join. What is thy name? 
Phil, Philip, my liege; 80 is my name begun; 
_ good old Sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 
K. Jon. From henceforth bear his name whose 
form thou bear'st : | 160 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great z 
Arise Sir Richard, and Plantagenet. 
Phil, Brother by the mother's side, give me your 
hand ; | 
My father gave me honour, your's gave land 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, Sir Robert was away. 
Eli, The very spirit of Plantagenet !— 
Iam thy grandame, Richard; call me so. ty 
Phil. Madam, by chance, but not by truth What 
though ? 
Something about, a little from the right, 170 
In at the window, or else oer the hatchke 
Who 


Who dares not stir 8 day, 8 by e 
And have is have, however men do catch: 

Near or far off, well won is still well shot; 

And I am 1 howe' er I was begot. - 

K. John. Go, ee ; now hast thou thy 

desire, | 

A landless knight makes thee a landed $quire. — 

Come, madam, and come, Richard; we must speed 

For France, ſor France; for. it is more than need. 
Phil. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee, 

For thou wast got i the way of honesty) !! 151 

[Exeunt all but Pale, 

A foot of — better than I was; | 

But many a many foot of land the worse. 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady 

Good den, Sir Rickard —God-a-mercy, follow e — 

And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 

For new-made honour doth forget men's r 3 

*Tis too respective, and too sociable, 5 

For your conversing. Now your — $a 

He and his tooth- pick at my worship's mess; 190 

And when my knightly stomach is Suffic'd, 1. 

Why then 1 suck my teeth, and catechise 

My piked man of countries:. Of # #, 

(Thus, leaning on my elbow, I begin) 

1 shall beseech q. That is question now): 

And then comes answer like an | ABC,book — ; 

O sir, says answer, at your best command; duo 

At your employment; at your service, air un 

No, sir, says question; , Sweet sir, al your * we 
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And so, e' er answer knows what question would 200 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment; 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river P6), 

It draws toward supper in conclusion $0, 

But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself: 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no); 

And not alone in habit and device, 210 
Exterior form, outward accoutrement; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth: 
Which though I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. —- 

But who comes in such haste, in riding robes ? 

What woman- post is this? hath she no husband, 
That will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 


Enter Lady FAULCONBRIDGE, and JAMES GURNEY. 


O me] it is my mother :—How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? 221 
Lady. Where is that slave, thy brother? where is he ? 
That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 
Phil. My brother Robert? old Sir Robert's son? 
Colbrand the giant, that same mighty man ? 
ls it Sir Robert's son, that you seek 50 ? 
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Lady. Sir Robert's son! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's son: Why scorn'st thou at Sir Robert 
He is Sir Robert's son; and so art thou. 
Phil. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 
| while? 3 295 
Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 
Phil. Philip sparrow James, 
There's toys abroad; anon 1˙Il tell thee more. 
[ Exit Jams, 
Madam, I was not old Sir Robert's son; 
ir Robert might have eat his part in me | 
pon Good-Friday, and ne'er broke his fast: 
Sir Robert could do well; Marry, to confess ! 
Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it; 
We know his handy-work Ts, ad mo- 
ther, | 
To whom am I beholden for FN limbs ? 240 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. | 
Lady. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, 
That for thine own gain ahould'st defend mine ho- 
nour ? | 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave} 
Phil. Knight, knight, good mother — Basilisco like; 
What! 11 am dub'd; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, 1 m mer, I am not. Sir Robert 8 son; | 
I haye d isclaim'd Sir Robert, and my land; 
| Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 249 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father ; 
Some proper man, I hope; Who was it, mother? 


£099: Hust thou deny'd thyself a F nr 
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Phil. As faithfully as I deny the devil, 
Lady. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father; 
By long and vehement suit I was seduc'd 
To make room for him in my husband's bed 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge 
Thou art the issue of my dear offence, K 
Which was so strongly urg'd, past my defence. 
Phil. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 55 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, 
And so doth your's; your fault was not your folly : - 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose 
Subjected tribute to commanding love 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
no. The awless lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
240 He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 270 
ö With all my heart I thank thee for my father! 
ho- Who lives and dares but say, thou did'st not well 
When I was got, I'll send his soul to hell. 
ve! come, lady, I will shew thee to my kin; 
ke; And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin: 
Who says, it was, he lies; I say, "tas not. 
[ Exeunt. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


Before the Walls of Angiers in France. Enter Pain 
King of France, LRWIS the Dauphin, the Arch-Du 
of Austria, CONSTANCE, and ARTHUR, 

| Lewis, ; 

Bronx Angiers well met, brave Austria. ] 

Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 

Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, \ 

And fought the holy-wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave: 

And, for amends to his posterity, 


At our importance hither is he come, 1 
To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the usurpation | 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John: 1 Bi: 


Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither, 
Arthur, God shall . you Cœur- de- lion 
death, 
The rather, that you give his offpeing life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 
Lewis. A noble boy! Who would not do the 
right:? 
Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love; 
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That to my home I will no more return, 
"Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 
Even *till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 
Even 'till that utmost corner of the west, | 
Salute thee for her king: *till then, fair boy, go 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 
Const. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's 
thanks, 
'Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength, 
To make a more requital to your love. 
Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their 
Swords 
In such a just and charitable war. | 
K. Phil, Well then, to work; our cannon hall. be 
bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town. 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 
To cull the plots of best advantages: 46 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 


Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 
Const. Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with blood: 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
C And 
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And then we shall repent each drop of blood. 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. | 


Enter CHATILLON, | 


K. Phil. A wonder, lady !—lo, upon thy RY 


Our messenger Chatillon is arriv d. 51 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 

We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. \ 
Cat. Then turn your forces from this paltry Siege, ! 

And stir them up against a mightier ta. I 

England, impatient of your just demands, 

Hath put himself in arms; the adverse winds, 5 

Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 

To land his legions all as soon as I: | 

His marches are expedient to this town, bo 

His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 

With him along is come the mother-queen, li 
An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife; 

With her, her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; 1 

With them a bastard of the king deceas'd: 

And all the unsettled humours of the land- = 8 

Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, E 

With ladies! faces, and fierce dragons* spleens U 

Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, T 


Bearing their birth- rights proudly on their backs, 6 Wl B. 


To make a hazard of new fortunes here. T 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, Ci 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er, 01 
Did never float upon the swelling tide, U 


To do offence and scath in Christendom. 
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The een of their churlish drums 
{ Drums beat. 

Cuts off more circumstance : they are at hand 
To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare. | 

K. Phil. How much unlook'd for is this expedi- 

tion! 

Aust. By how much unexpected, by so much * 
We must awake endeavour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occasion: 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 


Enter King Joh, FAULCONBRIDGE, ELtNOR, 
BLANCH, PEMBROKE, and others. 


| K. Join. Peace be to France; if France in peace 
bo permit | 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own |. F 
If not; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven} 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 
K. Phil. Peace be to England; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace! 90 
England we love; and, for that England's sake, 
With burthen of our armour here we sweat: 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine; 
70 WI But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast under- wrought its lawful king, | 
Cut off the sequence of posterity, 1 . 
Out-faced infant state, and done a rape 1 2A 
Upon the maiden. virtue of the crown. 5 
| Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face z— - 
he | C ij | These 
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These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large, 101 
Which dy'd in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his son; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's : In the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'er-masterest ? 
K. Join. From whom hast thou this great commi- 
sion, France, . | 110 
To draw my answer from thy articles ? 
K. Phil. From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong ; 
And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it. 
EK. John, Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 
K. Phil. Excuse it; tis to beat usurping down, 
Eli. Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France? 120 
Const. Let me make answer; — Thy usurping son. 
Eli. Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king; 
That thou may'st be a queen, and check the world! 
* Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true, 
As thine was to thy husband: and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
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As rain to water, or devil to his dam. | i 
My boy a bastard! By my soul, I think, UE 
His father never was so true begot; nie} 90 


It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. N 
Eli. There's a good a; boy, mm blots thy 
father. | | 
Const. There's a good erandam. boy, that would 
blot thee. WA 
Aust. Peace! 
Fauic. Hear the crier. 
Aust. What the devil art thou? | 2 
Faulc. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
An a' may catch your hide and you alone, 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard; 146 
I'll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to't; i faith, I will, 1'faith, 
Blanc hi. O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe! | 
Faulc. It lies as sightly on the back of _ 
as great Alcides' shoes upon an ass: 
But, ass, I'll take that burden 8 your biietr; 
Or lay on that, shall make your shoulders ante 
Aust. What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? 150 
King Lewis, determine what we shall do straight. 
K. Phil. Women, and fools, break off your con- 
ference.— 
King John, this is the very sum of all 
land. and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
C iij In 
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In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 
K. John. My life as 800n :—I do defy thee, France, 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e' er the coward hand of France can win: 160 q 
Submit thee, boy. | 
Eli. Come to thy 8 child. | ( 
Const. Do, child, go to it' grandam, child: / 
1 
1 
1 


W wii;t 


Give grandam kingdom, and it* grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There's a good grandam. 
Arti. Good my mother, peace 
I would, that I were low laid in my grave; / 
L am not worth this coil that's made for me. 
Li. His mother shames him so, poor boy, be 
weeps. 17⁰ / 
Const. Now shame upon you, whe'rshe does, ar no! 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's shames, 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 
Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth! 
Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth 
Call not me slanderer; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, - royalties, and rights, 180 
Of this oppressed boy: This is the eldest son's son, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child; ws jt \ 
1 | | The 
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The canon of the law is laid on him, \ 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb, 

K. Jokn, Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to 8ay— 
That he's not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 190 
On this removed issue, plagu'd for her, 
And with her.— Plague her son; his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her sins, | 
All punish'd in the person of this child, 
And all for her; A plague upon her 

Eli. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

Const, Ay, Who doubts that? a will! a . wicked 

will; | 

A woman's will; a cankred rata WY 

A. Phil, Peace, lady; pause, or be more temperate: 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim 201 
To these ill-tuned repetitions, — 
dome trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers; let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's, or John's. 

4 [ Trumpets e! 
Euter Citizens upon the Walls, | 


1 Cit, Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 
K. Phil. *Tis France, for England. 
K. John. England, for itself: 
You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects 
R. Phil, 


2 
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K. Phil. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's sub. 
jects, 210 
Our trumpet-call'd you to this gentle parle. 
K. John. For our Weener re hear uz 
first.— }.. 
These flags of France, that are 8 hon: 
Before the eye and prospect of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
The canyons. have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation gainst your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody siege, at [51 
And mexciless proceeding by these French, 220 
Confronts your city's eyes, your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, those sleeping ptones, 
That as a waist do girdle you about, 
By the compulsion of their ordnance | 
By this time from their fixed beds of line 
Had been dishabited, and wide havock made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 
But, on the sight of us, your lawful King 
Who, painfully, with much expedient march, 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates, 290 
To save unscratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks— 
\ Behold, the French, amaz'd, youchsafe a parle: 
And now, instead of bullets wrap'd in fire, 
To make a shaking fever in your walls, 
They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears 
Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 
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And let us in, your king; whose labour'd spirits, 
Forweary'd in this action of swift speed, 


Crave harbourage within your city walls. 240 
K. Phil, When I have said, make answer to us 
both. 


Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 

Is most divinely vow*d upon the right 

Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet ; 

Son to the elder brother of this man, | 

And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 

For this down-trodden equity,” we tread 

In warlike march these greens before your town; 

Being no further enemy to you, | 

Than the constraint of hospitable zeal, "£50 

In the relief of this oppressed child, 

Religiously provokes. | Be pleased then 

To pay that duty, which you truly owe, | 

To him that owes it; namely, this young prince : 

And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 

Save in aspect, have all offence seal'd up; 

Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 

Against the in vulnerable clouds of heaven; 

And, with a blessed and unvex'd retire, 

With unhack'd swords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 

We will bear home that lusty blood again, 261 

Which here we came to spout against your town, 

And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 

But if you fondly pass our proffer'd offer, 

'Tis not the roundure of your old fac'd walls 

Can hide from our messengers of war; 
* c : Though 
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Though all these English, and their discipline, 

Were harbour'd in their rude circumſerence. 
ben, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we have challeng'd it? 275 

Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 


And stalk in blood to our possession? F 
Cit. In brief, we are the king of England's subject; Wl 7 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town, A 
K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let me I 


Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 
K. John. Doth not the crown of 97 A8 oy the 


king? Ir 
And, if not that, I bring wu n | 400 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed 
Faulc. Bastards, and else. C 


K. Join. To verify our title with their lives. 
R. Phil; As many, _ as well- * a 
those ]xö — 
Faulc. Some bastards too. 
K. Phil. — stand in tis fac to contradif hi 
cdäalaim. | 4 
. Tin you compound ee right is W 1 
| We, for the wortliiest, hold the right from both. 
K. Join. eee eee erw g per 
i ö | | 
That to their everlasting lee HE = 
Before the dew of evening en fleet, 
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In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K. Phil. Amen, Amen | — mum ene to 
arms! 

Faulc. Saint George — that ane the dragon, and | 
e*er since, 

Sits on his horseback at mine dae door, 

Teach us some fence |—Sirrah, were I at home, 

At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 

I'd set an ox-head to your lion's hide, 

And make a monster of you,— 7 AUSTRIA, 
Aust, Peace; no.more. . Jos 
Faulc. O, tremble 1 for you hear the lion roar. 

A. John. Up higher to the „ where we'll et i 
forth, 

In best appointment, all our regiments. 

Faulc. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
K. Phil, It shall be so; — and at the other hill 
command the rest to nm 3 and our right! 
| —_— 


70 
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After ren enter the Herald of Ne n Trum- 
Pets, to the Gates. 


: 


F. Her. You men of Angiers, open it your * 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 310 


Whose 


That did display them when we first march'd forth; 


. Vs; 
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Whose sons lie scatter*d on the bleeding ground: 0 
Many a widow's husband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth; 7 
And victory, with little loss, doth play ( 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly display'd, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours, 

Enter English Herald, with Trumpets, 


E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your v 


bells; Sl 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, NV 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 31 WU 


Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright, MW a 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest, 
That is removed by a staff of France; 

Our colours do return in those same hands 


And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dy'd in the dying slaughter of their foes: 990 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 
Cit. Heralds, from off our towers we might behold, 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured: 
2 hath bought _ and blows have — 


blow; ee _ 


r'd 
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Strength match'd with strength, and power confronted 


power: 
Both are alike z and both alike we like. 


One must prove greatest: while they weigh so even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 340 


Enter the two Kings with their Powers, at several Doors. 


K. John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast 
away ? 
day, shall the current of our right run on? 
Whose passage vext with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'er-swell 
With course disturb'd even thy confining shores 3 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 
K. Phil. England, thou hast not . * 
of blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of 8 
Rather, lost more: And by this hand I swear, 330 
That sways the earth this climate overlooks. 
Before we will lay down by our just-borne arms, 
We'll put thee e gainst whom . arms we 
bear, 
Or add a royal . to the dead; 
Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss, 
With slaughter eoupled to the name of kings. 
Faulc. Ha, majesty! how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire? f 
Oh, now doth death line his dead chaps with * 4 


The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; 360 
D And 
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And now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men, 
In undetermin'd differences of kings. — 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry, havock, kings! back to the stained field, 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled spirits! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace; 'till then, blows, blood, and 
death | 
K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet admit? 
KR. Plul. Speak, citizens, for bee Who's 
your king ? 
Cit. The king of England, when we oy the king, 
K. Phil. Know him in ny that here * up his 
right. 371 
K. John. In us, that are our own great deputy, 
And bear possession of our person here; 
Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 
Cit. A greater power, than ye, denies all this; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong- barr'd gates: 
King'd of our fears; until our fears, resolv'd, 
Be by some certain king purg'd and depos'd. 
Faulc. By heaven, these renden of Angiers flout 
you, kings; | 9850 
And stand securely on their hm 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me; 
Do like the mutines of Jerusalem, | 
Be friends a while, and both conjointly bend 
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Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 

By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths; 

„Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 391 
I'd play incessantly upon these jades, 

Even ' till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 


And part your mingled colours once again; 


Turn face to face, and bloody point to point: 
Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion; 
To whom in favour she shall give the day, 400 
And kiss him with a glorious victory. | 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 
Smacks it not something of the policy? 
K. Join. Now, by the 1 * hangs 1 our 
heads, 
Ilike it well: France, Stall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it? 

Faulc, An if thou hast the mettle of a king 
Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peevish town— 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, - 410 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls: 

And hen that we have dash'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 
K. Phil, Let it be so: Say, where will you assault? 
D ij K. Joln. 
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K. John. We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city's bosom. 
Aust. I from the north. 
K. Phil. Our thunder from the south, 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town, 4220 
Faulc. O prudent discipline | From north to south; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth: 
TY [ Aide, 
I'll stir them to it: Come, away, away 
Cit, Hear us, great kings: vouchsafe a while to 
Stay, 
And I shall shew you peace, and fair-fac'd league; 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come sacrifices for the field: 
Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 
K. Joln. Speak on, with favour we are an to 
hear. x 430 
Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch, 
Is near to England ; | Look'upon the years 
Of Lewis the dauphin, and that lovely maid : 
If lusty love Should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 
Such as $he is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 449 
Is the young dauphin every way complete ; 
If not complete, oh say, he is not she; 
An 
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And she again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that she is not he: 
He is the half part of a blessed man, 
Left to be ſinished by such a she; 
And she a fair divided excellence, 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 
Oh, two such silver currents, when they j * 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 430 
And two such shores to two such streams made one, 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can, 
To our fast- closed gates; for, at this match, 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, + 
And give you entrance; but, without this match, 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, Ges 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 4560 
More free from motion; no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

Faulc. Here's a stay, | 
That shakes the rotten carcass of old death 
Out of his rags! Here's a large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and 

seas; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood? 470 
He speaks * cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce; 
Dia Hle 


He gives the bastinado with his tongue; 
Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fist of France: 
Zounds |! I was never so bethumpt with words, 
Since I first call'd my brother's father, dad. 

Eli. Son, list to this conjunction, make this match; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown, 48 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France; 
Mark, how they whisper : urge them, while their 

souls £98 

Are capable of this ambition 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. 

Cit. Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? 490 

K. Phil. Speak England first, that hath been for- 
| ward first 
To speak unto this city: What say you? 

K. Join. If that the dauphin there, thy princely son, 
Can in this book of beauty read, I love, 
Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen: 
For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
And all that we upon this side the sea 
(Except this city now by us besieg'd) 
Find liable to our crown and dignity, 


Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich g# 
| | In 
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In titles, honours, and promotions, 
As she in beauty, education, blood, | 
Holds hand with any princess of the world. 
K. Phil. What say'st thou, boy? look in the lady's 
face. 
Lewis, I do, my lord; and in hereye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 
The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow: 
I do protest, I never lov'd myself, 310 
Till now infixed I beheld myself, | 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 
[Wiispers with BLANCA, 
Faulc. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow |— 
And quarter'd in her heart he doth espy 
Himself love's traitor : This is pity now, 5 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there should 
be, 

In such a love, so vile a lout as he, + | 
Blanch. My uncle's will, in this respect, is mine: 
If he see aught in you, that makes him like, 50 

That any thing he sees, which moves his 20 

I can with ease translate it to my will; 

Or, if you will (to speak more properly) 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 

Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 

Than this—that nothing do I see in you | 
(Though 


— — =_ 
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(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 
judge), 
That I can find should merit any hate. 
K. Joln. What say these young ones? What sy 
| you, my niece ? 535 
Blanch. That she is bound in ne otll to do 
What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 
K. John. Speak then, prince A can " love 
this lady? 
Leryis. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from ww, ; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 
K. John. Then do 1 en eee 1 
Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces, 
With her to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.— 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 540 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands, 
K. Phil. It likes us well ;—Young princes, close 
your hands. 
Aust. And your lips too; for, I am well assur'd, 
That k did s, When I was first assur'd. 
K. Phil. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 
Let in that amity which you have made; 
For at saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd.— 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ? 
I know, she is not; for this match, made up, 550 
Her presence would have interrupted much: 


Where is she and her son; tell me, who knows? 
bt 2 Lewis, 
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Lewis, She is sad and passionate at your highness' 


tent. 
K. Phil. And, by my faith, this league, that we 
have made, 
Will give her sadness very little cure. — 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way, 
To our own vantage. | | 
K. John. We will heal up all: 560 
For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of.— Call the lady Constance; 
dome speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity : I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in Some measure satisfy her $0, 
That we $hall stop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, 11 50 
To this unlook'd for unprepared pomp. 570 
| [ Exeunt all but FAULCONBRIDGE. 
Faulc. Mad world | mad kings | mad composition 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part: 
And France (whose armour conscience buckled on; 
Whom zeal and charity brouglit to the field, 
As God's own soldier) rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose- changer, that sly devil; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, + 
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Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, 
(Who having no external thing to lose 681 
But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that) 
That smooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity— 
Commodity, the bias of the world; 

The world, -who of itself is peised well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 399 
And this same bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all- changing wird, 
Clapt on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath dr. wn him from his own determin'd aid, 
From a resolv'd and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile- concluded peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity ? - 

But for because he hath not woo'd me yet: 

Not that. I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would salute my palm; 608 
But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the ric. 
Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And 8ay—there is no sin, but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 
To say there is no vice, but beggar ß: 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worship thee! 


590 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


The French King's Pavilion. Enter ConsTaxce, 
ARTHUR, and SALISBURY, 


Constance. 


Gon to be marry'd ! gone to swear a peace ! 

false blood to false blood join'd 1 Gone to be friends! 

chall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch those pro- 
vinces? | 

It is not so; thou hast mis-spoke, mis-heard ; 

Be well advis'd, tell-o'er thy tale again: 

t cannot be; thou dost but say, tis so; 

trust, I may not trust thee; for thy word 

Is but the vain breath of a common man: 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; | 

| have a King's oath to the contrary. .. 0 

Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frigbting me, 

For I am sick, and capable of fears; 

Oppress'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears: 

And though thou now confess, thou didst but zest, 

With my vext spirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble-all this day. 

What dost thou mean by Shaking of thy head? 

Why dost thou look so sadly on my son? 20 

What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
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Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words? 
Then speak again; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think them false, 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. Oh, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; % 
And let belief and life encounter $0, 

As doth the fury of two desperate men, 

Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die.— 
Lewis marry Blanch ! Oh, boy, then where art thou 
France friend with England | what becomes of me 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight; 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done? 


Const. Which harm within itself s heinous is, 4% 


As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

Arth. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 
Const. If thou, that bidst me be content, wert grim, 

Ugly, and sland'rous to thy mother's womb, 

Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless stains, 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 

Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 


I would not care, I then would be content; 


For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown, 5 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of nature's gifts thou may's with lilies boast, 


And 


And 
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And with the half-blown rose: but fortune, oh! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty, 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 60 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John :— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear, 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, | 
I may not go without you to the kings. 

Const. Thou may'st, thou * I will not go with. 

thee: 
I will instruct my sorrows to be oma, | 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 70 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble; for my grief's so great, 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrows sit; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
[ Throws herself on the Ground. 


Enter King JOHN, King PHilie, Lewis, BLANCH, 
ELINOR, FAULCONBRIDGE, and AUSTRIA. 


K. Phat. 'Tis true, fair daughter; and this blessed 
day 
Ever in France shall be kept festival: 
E T0 


To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist ; 


The meagre cloddy eart}. to glittering gold: 
The yearly course, that brings this day about, 
Shall never see it but a holy-day. 

Const. A wicked day, and not a holy-day !—— 

Rising. 

What hath this day deserv*d? what hath it done; 
That it in golden letters should be set, 
Among the high tides, in the kalendar ? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 0 
Pray, that their burthens may not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost : 
But on this day, let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made ; 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; 
Vea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change! ! 

K. Phil, By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day: 

Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty ? 99 
Const. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty 3 which, being touch'd, and 
try d, | | | 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn 
You came in arms to Spill mine enemies“ blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with your's : 

The grappling vigour and rough'frown of war, 


Is 
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Turning, with splendor cf his precious eye, 80 


r As es RE. 5 


Is 
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Is cold in amity and painted peace, 

And our oppression hath made up this league = 

Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings | 

A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens 1+ 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 110 

Wear out the day in peace; but, ere sun-set, 

Set armed discord 'twixt these md get 

Hear me, oh, hear me | a 
Aust. Lady Constance, peace. | 
Const. War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 

O Lymoges! O Austria] thou dost shame 

That bloody Spoil ; Thou slave, thou wretch, N 

coward ;, , | 

Thou little valiant, great in villany ! : 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 

Thou fortune's champion, that dost never fight 120 

But when her humourous ladyship is by 

To teach thee safety thou art perjur'd too, 

And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 

Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 

Been sworn my Soldier ? bidding me depend 

Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength? 

And dost thou now fall over to my toes ? A 

Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for shame, 130 

And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aust. O, that a man would speak those words to me! 
Faulc. And hang a calf's-skin on * recreant 

limbs. 


E ij e Aust. 
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| Aust. Thou dar'st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
| Faulc. And hang a calf*s-okin on * recreant 
1 limbs. 

| as John. We like not this; thou mobs forge thyzelf, 


Enter nen 


K. Phil. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 
Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven — 
| To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 

8 | 1 Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 140 
And from pope Innocent the legate hete, 

Do, in his name, religiously demand, 

Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully dost spurn; and, force perforce, 

Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 

Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 

This, in our *foresaid holy father's name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. John. What earthly name, to interrogatories, 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 150 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale; and from the month of England, 
Add thus much more—That no Italian priest 


1 

C 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions z 1 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 1 
' $0, under him, that great 8upremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 160 WL 


40 


d, 


bo 
80 
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So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart, 

To him, and his usurp'd authority. 
K. Phil. Brother of England, you blaspheme i in this, 
K. John. Though you, and all the kings of Christ- 

endom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 

Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 

And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 

purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 

Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself: 

Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led, 170 

This juggling witchcraft witk revenue cherish ; 

Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 

Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pand. Then, by the lawful power that I have, 

Thou shalt stand curst, and excommunicate 

And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 

From his allegiance to an heretick ; 

And meritorious shall that hand be call'd, 

Canoniz'd, and worship'd as a saint, 

That takes away by any secret course 180 

Thy hateful life. | | 
Const. O, lawful let it be, 

That I wn room with Rome to curse a while! 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 

To my keen curses ; for, without my wrong, 

There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 
Pand. There's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 
Const. And for mine too; when law can do no right, 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong: . 

Ei ij Law 
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Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 190 


For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law: 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 


How can the law forbid my tongue to curse 


Pang. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick ; 
And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. | 

Eli. Look'st thou pale, France? do not let go thy 

hand. 

Const. Look to that, devil! lest that France repent, 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 200 

Aust. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Faulc. And hang a calf's-skin on his recreant limbs, 

Aust. Well, ruthan, must pocket up these wrong, 
Because 

aulc Your breeches best may carry them. 

K. John. Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal? 

Const. What should he say, but as the cardinal? 

Lewis, Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 
Or the light loss of England for a Arno $ 210 
Forego the easier. 

Blanck. That's the curse of Rome. 

Const. O Lewis, stand fast; the devil Ow thee 

here 


In likeness of a new 2 — bride. 


Blanck. The lady Constance peaks not from be 
6 faith, 
But from her need. 
Const, 
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Const. Oh, if thou grant my need, 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need must needs infer this principle 
That faith will live again by death of need: 220 
O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 
K. John. The king is mov'd, and answers not to this, 
Const. O, be remov'd from him, and answer well. 
Aust. Do so, king Philip; hang no more in doubt. 
Taulc. Hang nothing but a calf's-skin, most sweet 
lout. 
K. Phil. 1 am perplex'd, and know not what to say. 
Pand, What canst thou say, but will perplex thee 
more, | 
If thou stand excommunicate, and curst ? 
K. Phil, Good reverend father, make my person 
| your's, 230 
And tell me, how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Marry*d in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows ; 
The latest breath, that gave the sound of words, 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our'kingdoms, and our royal selves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before— 
No longer than we well could wash our hands, 240 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace—— 
Heaven knows, they were besmear*d and over-stain'd 
With slaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
The 
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The fearful difference of incensed kings: 

And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, so strong in both, 

Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ? 

Play fast and loose with faith? so jest with heaven, 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm; 20 


Unswear faith sworn; and on the marriage bed | 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow ; 
Of true sincerity ? O holy sir, 
My reverend father, let it not be so: J 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose | 
Some gentle order; and then we shall be blest ] 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends, / 
Pand. All form is formless, order orderless, / 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 260 1 
Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church! E 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, B 
A mother's curse, on her revolting son. A 
France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue, T 
A cased lion by the mortal paw, | Is 
A fasting tyger safer by the tooth, A 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. ” 
K. Phil. I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. W A 

| Pand. So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith; U 
And, like a civil war, set'st oath to oath, 270 Ulf 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow T 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven perform'd; 80 
That is, to be the champion of our church! Bl 


What 


30 
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What since thou swor'st, is sworn against thyself, 
And may not be performed by thyself: 

For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 

Is't not amiss, when it is truly done? 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
The truth is then most done not doing it ; | 
The better act of purposes mistook 2280 
Is, to mistake again; though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, | 
And falsehood falsehood cures; as fire cools kre, n 
Within the scorched veins of one new burn'd. 

It is religion, that doth make vows kept; 

But thou hast sworn against religion: 

By which thou swear'st against the thing thou swearꝰst; 
And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath : The truth thou art unsure 

To swear, swear only not to be forsworn 290 
Else, what a mockery should it be to swear? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn 

And most fors worn, to keep what thou dost swear. 
Therefore, thy latter vows, against thy first, 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 

And better conquest never canst thou make, 

Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them: but, if not, then know, 300 
The peril of our curses light on thee; 

So heavy, as thou shalt not sbake them off, 

But, in despair, die under their black weight. 

| Aust. 
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Aust. Rebellion, flat rebellion | 
Faulc. Will't not be? 
Will not a calf's- skin stop that — of N 
Lewis, Father, to armsl , 
Blanck. Upon thy wedding-day ? | 
Against the blood that thou hast married? ge 
What, shall our feast be kept with slaughter'd men} 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums — 
Clamours of hell- be measures to our pomp ? 
O husband, hear me !—aye, alack, how new 
Is hushand in my mouth |—even for that name, 
Which *till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 
Const. Oh, upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom geo 
Fore-thought by heayen. 
Blanch. Now shall I see thy love; What motire 
may |, 
Be Stronger with thes. * the bende of wiſe ? 
Const. That which upholdeth him that thee up- 
holds, 
His honour: Oh, thine honour, puts thine honour ! 
Lewis. T muse, your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 
Pand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 
K. Phil. Thou shalt not need :—England, I'II fall 
from thee ! 


Const. O fair return of banizh'd majesty * 
th 


Is 


3⁰ 
Eli. 
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= o foul revolt of French inconstancy ! * 
K. Jon. France, thou shalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 
Faulc. Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton 
time, | 
Is it as he will > well then, France shall rue. 
Blanck, The sun's o'ercast with blood : Fair day, 
adieu! 
Which is the side that I must go withal ? 
[am with both : each army hath a hand; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me. | 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may'st win; 40 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may'st lose; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose; 
Assured loss, before the match be play'd. 
Lewis, Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. 
Blanck. There where my fortune lives, there my 
life dies. 
K. Jon. Cousin, go draw our puissance together. — 
[ Exit FAULCONBRIDGEs 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 359 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and dearest-valu'd blood, of France. 
K. Phil. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou 
shalt turn 


To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire: 


Look 
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Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 
K. John. No more than he that threats.—To arms, 
let's hie l [ Exeunt, 


1 


SCENE Il. 


A Field of Battle. Alarums, Excursions Enter Fa ul- 
coN BRIDGE, with AUSTRIA's Head. 


Faulc. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous 
hot ; 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky, 
And pours down mischief. Austria s head lie there; 
While Philip breathes. 369 


Enter King Johx, ARTHUR, and HUBERT, 

K. John. Hubert, keep this boy :—Philip, make 
up; | 
My mother is assailed in our tent, 
And ta'en, I fear. 
Faulc. My lord, I rescu'd her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [ Exeunt, 
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SCENE III. 


Alarums, Excursions, Retreat. Re-enter King Tonn, 
ELINOR, ARTHUR, FAULCONBRIDGE, Husar, 
and Lords. 


K. John. So shall it be; your grace shall stay be- 


hind, [ To ELINOR, 
$0 strongly guarded. —Cousin, look not sad: 
[To ARTHUR, 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 379 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 
Arti. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. Joln. Cousin, away for England; haste before: 
[To FAULCONBRIDGE. 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; imprisoned angels 
det at liberty: the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry, now be fed upon: 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 
Faulc, Bell, book, and candle, shall not drive me 
back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 389 
I leave your highness :—Grandam, I will pray 
If ever I remember to be holy) 
For your fair safety; so I kiss your hand. 
Eli. Farewel, gentle cousin. 
K. John. Coz, farewel. [ Exit Faule. 


Ei, Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 


[ Taking him to one Side of the Stage. 
F K. John, 
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K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hy. 
bert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 390 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 
Hub. I am much bounden to your majesty. 
R. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say $0 


yet: | 
But thou shalt have; and creep time ne'er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 400 


J had a thing to say But let it go: 
The sun is in the heaven; and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience: If the midnight bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on unto the drowsy race of night ; 

If this same were a church- yard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 

Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 410 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that ideot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 


A passion 


It 


409 


410 


ns, 


Sion 


A passion hateful to my purposes) 
Or if that thou could'st see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words; 
Then, in despight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 420 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah, I will not:—Yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven I would do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou would'st ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: I'll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way; | 430 
And, wheresoe'er this foot of mine dath tread, 
He lies before me: Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I'll keep him so, 
That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John, Death, ants 

Hub. My lord! 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub. He $hall not live. | 

K. John. Enough. . 440 
I could be merry now: Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee : 
Remember. Madam, fare you well: 
I'll send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

F ij Eli. 
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Eli. My blessing go with thee! 

K. John. For England, cousin, go: 
Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.— On toward Calais, ho! 


SCENE W. 


The French Court. Enter King PaiLliP, LEWIS, Pax. 
DULPH, and Attendants. 


K. Phil. So, by a roaring tempest on | the flood, 
A whole armado of collected sail | 450 
Is Scatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowship. 
Pand. Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 
K. Phil. What can go well, when we have run 80 
1 
Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers lost? 
Arthur ta'en prisoner? divers dear friends slain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'er-bearing interruption, spite of France? 
Lewis. What he hath won, that hath he fortify'd: 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos'd, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause, 4760 
Doth want example; Who hath read, or heard, 
Of any kindred action like to this? 
K. Phil, Well could I bear that England had this 
praise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 
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Enter CONSTANCE. 


Look, who comes here! a grave unto a soul; 

Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 

I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. | 
Const. Lo, now! now see the issue of your peace 
K. Phil. Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Cons 

Stance * | 470 

Const. No, I defy all counsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 

Death, death !—Oh amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench | sound rottenness 1 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestabie bones ; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms; 

And stop this gasp of breath with fulsome dust, 480 

And be a carrion monster like thyself: 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou smil'st, 

And buss thee as thy wife! Misery's love, 

Oh, come to me 

K. Phal. Oh fair affliction, peace. 

Const. No, no, I will not, having breath to cry ;— 
Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth |! 
Then with a passion would I shake the world ; 

And rouze from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 490 
Which scorns a modern invocation, 

Filj Pad. 
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Pand. Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow, 
Const. Thou art unholy to belie me so; 

I am not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; I was Geffrey's wife; 


x Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 


I am not mad ;—1 would to heaven, I were! 

For then, tis like I should forget myself: 

Oh, if I could, what grief should I forget! 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 500 
And thou shalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason 

How I may be deliver'd of these woes, 


And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 


If I were mad, I should forget my son; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 
K. Phil. Bind up those tresses : Oh, what love [ 
note 35310 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 


Do glew themselves in sociable grief; 


Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will. 

K. Phil. Bind up your hairs, 

Const. Ves, that T will! And wherefore will I do it? 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cry'd aloud, 520 
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Ol that these hands could 30 redeem my ton, 
As they have given these hairs their liberty / 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner.—— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 
That we $hall see and know our friends in heaven : 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male-child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 539 
There was not such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit ; 
And so he'll die; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I Shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand.* You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 540 
Const. He talks to me, that never had a son. 
K. Phil. You are as fond of grief, as of your child, 
Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his yacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reason to be fond'of grief ? 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
| could give. better comfort than you do.— 359 
. I will 
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I will not keep this form upon my head, 
| | [ Tearing off ler Head-Dres, 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows' cure! - [Exit, 
K. Plil. 1 fear some gutrage, and III follow her, 


[ Exit, 
Lewis, There's nothing in this world can make 
me joy: 
Life i is as tedious as a twice-told tale, : 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 559 


And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's taste, 

That it yields nought, but shame, and bitterness. 
Pand. Before the curing of a strong disease, 

Even in the instant of repair and health, 

The fit. is strongest; evils, that take leave, 

On their departure most of all shew evil: 

What have you lost by losing of this day? 

Lemis. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 
Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 

No, no: when fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 570 

*Tis strange, to think how much king John hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won: 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner ? 
Lewis. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him, 
Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood, 

Now hear me speak, with a prophetic spirit; 

For even the breath of what I mean to speak 


Shall 
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Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which shall directly lead | 
Thy foot to England's throne; and, therefore, mark. 
John hath seiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be, 581 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
The mis-plac'd John Should entertain an hour, 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest ; 
A sceptre, snatch'd with an unruly hand, 
Must be as boisterously maintain'd as gain'd : 
And he, that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 590 
Lewis, But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall? 
Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lewis, And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
Pand. How green you are, and fresh in _y old 
world ! 
John lays you plots ; the times conspire with you : 
For he, that steeps his safety in true blood, 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 
This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 600 
That none so small advantage shall step forth, | 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it: 
No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape of nature, no distemper'd day, 
No common wind, no customed event, - 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 5 
And 
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And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 
e denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Lewis, May be, he will not touch young Aruurs 
life, bu 
But hold himself safe in his abet 
Pand. O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies: and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him, 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers* ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot; 5 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 6²⁰ 
Than I have nam'd The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity: If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side; 
Or, as a little snow, tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mauntain. O noble dauphin, 
Go with me to the king: Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are top-full of offence, 69 
For England go; I will whet on the king. | 
Lewis. Strong reasons make _ actions : La 
us 99 
If an —— AY, the bing will not say, No. — 
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ACT IV. SCENE J. 


— — 


England, Nor thampton. A Room in the Castle. Euter 
HUBERT, and Executioners. 


Hubert. 


He ar me these irons hot; and, look thou stand 

Within the arras : when I strike my foot 

Upon the bosom of the ground, .rush forth ; 

And bind the boy, which you $hall find with me, 

Fast to the chair: be heedful : hence, and watch. 
Exec. IJ hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Hub. un scruples !] Fear not you: look to' t. 

[ Exeunt Executioners. 

Young lad, come forth; I have to say with you. 


Enter ARTHUR, 


Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 10 
Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. Vou are sad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Arth. Mercy on mel 
Methinks, no body should be rad, but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my christendom, 
So 1 were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
| I should 
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I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 

My uncle practises more harm to me: 

He is afraid of me, and I of him: 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son? 

No, indeed, is't not; And I would to heaven, 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. [ Aside. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to- 

| day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick; 31 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my bosom.— 
Read here, young Arthur—— {Shewing a Paper. 
How now, foolish rheum ! [ Aude, 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door? 

I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears, — 


Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 40 


Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you? 

Hub, And I will. 


Arth, Have you the heart? When your head did 


1 but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows 
(The 
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(The best I had, a princess wrought it me), 
And I did never ask it you again: 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 50 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, What lack you ? and, Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 
And call it, cunning : Do, an if you will: 
If heaven be pleas'd that you must use me ill, 60 
Why, then you must.—Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never r Shall, 
So much as frown on you? 
Hub. IJ have sworn to do it; 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it: 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench this fiery indignation, 

Even in the matter of mine innocence : 70 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, | 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer'd iron ? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

| would not have believ'd him; no tongue, but Hu- 
bert's. [HUBERT stamps, and the Men enter, 

G Hub, 
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Hub. Come forth; do as I bid you do. 


Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save mel my eyes are 


out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 79 
Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here, 
Arti. Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 
Hub. Go, stand within; let me alone with him. 99 
Exec. J am best pleas'd to be from such a deed. 
[ Exeunt, 
Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart :— 
Let him come back,' that his Uv: er may 
Give life to your's. 
Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 
Arth. Is there no remedy ? 
Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 
Arth. O heaven !—that there were but a moth in 
your's, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandring hair, 100 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs cem horrible. 


Hub, 
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Hub. Is this your promise ? g0 to, hold your 
tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of e 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
Or, Hubert if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, spare mine eyes; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you! 110 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 
Hub. I can heat it, boy. 
Arth. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with 
orief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes: See else yourself; 
There is no malice in this buraing coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew'd repentant ashes on his head, 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 120 
Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 

Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog, that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub, Well, see to live; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes z 131 
G15 Yet 
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Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were disguised. | 

Hub. Peace: no more. Adieu; 
Your uncle must not know but you are dead: 
III fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 140 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven II thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence; no more: Go closely in with me; 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


The Court of England. Enter King Jonx, PEMBROKE, 
SALISBURY, and ther Lords. 


K. John. Here once again we sit, once again 
crown'd, 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 
Pemb. This once again, but that your highness 
pleas'd, 
Was once superfluous: you were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 
The faiths of men ne'er stained with revolt; 150 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land, 
With any long*d-for change, or better state. 


Sal, 
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Sal. Therefore, to be possess'd with double pomp, 

Toguard a title that was rich betore, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 160 

Pemb. But that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told; 

And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 
Being urged at a time unseasonable, 
Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured ; 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about; 
Startles and frights consideration; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 170 
For putting on $0 new a fashion'd robe. 
Pemb. When workmen strive to do better than 
well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness: 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse; 
As patches, set upon a little breach, 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 
Than did the fault before it was so patch'd. 

Sal. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd, 
We breath'd our counsel: but it pleas'd your higliness 
40 overbear it; and we are all well pleas'd ; 18 
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Since all and every part of what we would, 


Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 
K. John. Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possess'd you with, and think them strong; 
And more, more strong (when lesser is my fear) 
I shall endue you with: Mean time, but ask 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well; 
And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
J will both hear and grant you your requests. 190 
Pemb. Then I (as one that am the tongue of these, 
To sound the purposes of all their hearts), 
Both for myself and them (but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 


Bend their best studies) heartily request 


The enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint 


Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 

To break into this dangerous argument— 

Tf, what in rest you have, in right you hold, 

Why then your fears (which, as they say, attend 206 

The steps of wrong) should move you to mew up 

Your tender kinsman, and to choak his days 

With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 

The rich advantage of good exercise: 

That the time's enemies may not have this 

To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 

That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 

Which for our goods we do no further ask, 

Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 

Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 219 

K. John. Let it be so; I do commit his youth 

11 Enter 


190 


210 
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| Enter HUBERT. 


To your direCtion.—Hubert, what news with you? 
Pemb. This is the man should do the bloody deed; 

He shew'd his warrant to a friend of mine: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault | 

Lives in his eye; that close aspect of his 

Does shew the mood of a much-troubled breast; 

And I do fearfully believe, tis done, 

What we so fear'd he had a charge to do. 219 
Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpose and his conscience, 

Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles set: 

His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pemb, And, when it breaks, I fear, will issue 
thence | 

The foul corruption of a sweet child's death. 

K. John. We cannot hold mortality's strong 
hand :— 

Good lords, although my will to give is living, 

The suit which you demand is gone and dead; 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 229 
Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his sickness was past cure. 
Pemb. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was, 

Before the child himself felt he was sick : | 

This must be answer'd, either here, or hence. 

K. John. Why do you bend such solemn brows on 
me ? | 

Think you, I bear the shears of destiny? 

Have I commandment on the pulse of life? 

Sal. 


Sal. It is apparent foul- play; and 'tis shame, 
That greatness should so grossly offer it ;— 
So thrive it in your game] and so farewel. 

Pemb. Stay yet, lord Salisbury; I'll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 


His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this isle, 


Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while! 

This must not be thus borne : this will break out 

To all our sorrows, and ere long, I doubt. [ Exeur, 
K, John. They burn in indignation ; I repent : 

There is no sure foundation set on blood; 

No certain life achiev'd by others* death. 


Enter a Messenger. 


A fearful eye thou hast; Where is that blood, 29 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: 
Pour down thy weather: — How goes all in France? 
Mes. From France to England.—Never such 2 
power 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levy'd in the body of a land 
The copy of your speed is learn'd by them ; 
For, when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 
K. John, O, where hath our intelligence been 
drunk ? | 260 
Where hath at slept ? Where is my. mother's care? 
That such an army could be drawn in France, 
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And she not hear of it? 

Mes. My liege, her ear 
Is stopt with dust: the first of April, dy'd 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 

The lady Constance in a frenzy dy'd 
Three days before: but this from rumours tongue 
I idly heard; if true, or false, I know not. 

A. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion! 

0, make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 271 
My discontented peers !—What! mother dead ? 
How wildly then walks my estate in France? 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France, 
That, thou for truth giv'st out, are landed here? 

Mes. Under the Dauphin, 


Enter FAULCONBRIDGE and PETER OF POMFRET. 


K. John. Thou hast made me giddy 
With these ill tidings.—Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 280 
Faul. But, if you be afeard to hear the worst, 
Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 
K. John. Bear with me, cousin; for I was amaz'd 
Under the tide: but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 
Faulc. How I have sped among the clergymen, 
The sums I have collected shall express. 
But, as I travell'd hither through the land, 
find the people strangely fantasy'd ; 290 
Possess'd 
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Possess'd with rumours, full of idle dreams ; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear : 
And here's a prophet, that I braught with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels; 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhimes, 
That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 
Your highness should deliver up your crown. 
K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore did'st thoy 
Say $0 ? 200 
Peter. Fore-knowing that the truth will fall out 30. 
K. John. Hubert, away with him; imprison him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to safety, and return, 
For I must use thee, =O my gentle cousin, 
[Exit Hus ER T, with PETER, 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd ? 
Faule. The French, my lord; men's mouths art 
full of it ; | 
Besides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire), 
And others more, going to seek the grave J10 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill'd m 
On your suggestion. 
K. John. Gentle kinsman, go, 
And thrust thyself into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again; 
. them before me. 
gart. I will seek them out. 
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K. John. Nay, but make . neee 


fore. 
o, let me have cio bbc unn 0 G H 
When adverse foreigners affrignt my towns 940 
With dreadful pomp of stout invason ! — 11.2 


de Mercury, set feathers to thy heels; * 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
Faulc. The spirit of u shall teach _ speed. 
DEBT £141 Ct: * 
K. John. Spoke like a bebe bre 
Go after kim; for he, perhaps, shall nee 
dome messenger betwixt me and Ws peers; 
And be thou he. | 
Mes, With all my heart, my WW [ Exit. 
K, Joh. oy mother dead i N 930 


— TEN 1 


Hub. My lord, they say, five moons were deen to- 
Rn | n ef dips 

Four fixed ; and the fifth did hir about FA 
The other four, in wetidtohs wollen. Ne 

K. John. Five'moons to on | 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the street? 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously : ROUT TIO 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heids, 
And whisper one another in the ea; 
And he, that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist; 
Whilst he, that hears, makes fearful action 341 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
| 3 I aw 
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I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent: 950 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 
K. Jokn. Why seek'st thou to . me with these 
fears? 5 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur 8 death ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 
Hub. Had none, my lord! why, did not you pro- 
voke me? - 
K. Joln. It is, the curse of kings, to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life: 360 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd respect. 
Hub, Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 
K. Join. Oh, when the last account twixt heaven 
and earth _ 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 
How oft the sight of means to, do ill deeds, 
3 Makes 
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Makes deeds ill done? Hadst not thou been by, 379 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark*'d; 
Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind: 
But, taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villany, 
Apt, liable, to be employ'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Madst it no conscience to I prince. 
Hub. My lord=— ' 380 
K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made 
a pause, | 
When I spake darkly what I purposed ; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face; 
Or bid me tell my tale in express words; 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sin; 
Vea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 390 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to 
name.— 
Out of my sight, and never see me more 
My nobles leave me; and my state is brav'd, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign N 5 : 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, | 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
H Between 
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Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 


Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 400 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought, 
And you have slander'd nature in my mn 
Which, howsoever rude 1 


Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 


Than to be butcher of an innocent chilg./ | 
K. John. Doth e . ? O, 2 thee to the 
peers, 410 
Throw this report on their Wensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience!” 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 


Ob, answer not; but to my closet bring 


The angry lords, with all expedient haste: 
IL conjure thee but slowly; run more fast. [ Exeuni. 


— — 


* — 


A Street before a Prison. Enter ARTHUR on the Walls 


Arti. The wall is high; and yet will I leap down :— 
Good + kg be pitiful, and hurt me notl— 421 
7. | There's 


400 


410 
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There's few, or none, do know me; if they did, 
This ship-boy's semblance hath;disgguis'd me ee 
am afraid; and yet I'll venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
1'll find a thousand shifts to get away: 
As good to die, and go, 4 dis, ad toy 63 
[ Leaps down. 
Oh me! my uncle canals is in these stones: — 
Heaven take my ka and Wen keep my bones! 
ira [Dies. 


ur pr döek SatissuAv, and Bicor. 


Sal. Lords, I will meet him at saint Edmund's- 
Bury; | 
It is our safety, and we must ä 431 
This gentle offer. of the perilous time. 
Pemb. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 
Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whose private with me, of the Dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than these lines import. 
Bigot. To- morrow morning let us meet him then. 
Sal. Or, rather, then set forward: for *twill be 
Two long days journey, lords, or;e'er we mart. » 


v4 


Enter FAULCONBRIDGE. 


Taule. Once more to-day well met, distemper'd 
lords! = 440 

The king, by me, requests your prevence straight. 
Sal. The king hath dispossess d himself of us ; 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak 1 
Hij With 


— —— 
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With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e*er it walks: 
Return, and tell him so; we know the worst. 
Faulc. Whate'er you think, = ſs I wt, 
were best. 
Sal, Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now, 
Faulc. But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, twere reason, you had manners now. 450 
Pemôò. Sir, sir, impatience hath its privilege. 
Faulc. Tis true; to hurt his master, no man else. 
Sat. This is the prison: What is he lies here? 
[Seeing ARTHUR, 
Pemb. O death, made proud with cen _—_— 
beauty ! | 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath I 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 
Bigot. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to the grave, 
Found it too precious - princely for a grave. 
Sal. Sir — . 2 7 you? Have you be. 
held, | 460 
Or have you * or heard ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almost think, although you see, 
That you do see? could thought, without this object, 
Form such another? This is the very top, 
The height, the crest, or crest unto the erest, 
Of murder's arms: this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savag' ry, the vilest stroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or staring rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 


Pen. 
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Pemb. All murders past do stand excus'd in this: 
And this, so sole, and so unmatchable, 471 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, 

To the yet-unbegotten sins of time; 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

Taulc. It is a damned and a bloody work; 

The graceless action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ?— 

We had a kind of light, what would ensue: 480 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand; 

The practice, and the purpose, of the King :— 

From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 

And breathing to this breathless excellence 

The incense of a vow, a holy vow; 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, - 

Till I have set a glory to this hand,. 490 
By giving it the worship of revenge. 

Pemb. Bigot. Our souls * 3 = 

words. 


: 


Enter Ruskxr. | 


Hub. Lords, 1 am hot with haste in nneking you :. 
Arthur doth live; the king bath sent for you. 
Sal. Oh, he is bold, and blushes not at death: 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone 
H 11) Hub. 
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Hub. T am no villain. 
Sal. Must I rob the law? © [ Drawing his Sworg 
Faulc. Your sword is bright, sir; put it up again, 
Sal. Not *till I sheath it in a murderer's skin. 300 
Hub, Stand back, lord Salisbury, stand back, I say, 
By heaven, I think, my sword's as sharp as your's; 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ; 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 
Bigot. Out, . ! dar'st thou brave a noble. 
man ? | 
Hub. Nat for my life: 8 yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 
Sal. Thou art a murderer. 6510 
Hub. Do not prove me so; | 
Yet, I am none: Whose tongue soe'er peaks false, 
Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 
Pemb. Cut him to pieces. - 4. 
Faulc. Keep the peace, I say. 
Sal. Stand by, or I shall gaul yon, Paulconbridge 
Faulc. Thou wert better gaul the devil, Salisbury: 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
Pl strike thee dead. Put yp thy sword betime ; 520 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting- iron, 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell. 
Bigot. What wilt thou = a AR Faulcon- 
| bridge? 
Second a villain, and a eee ? 
3 Ha, 
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Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Bigot. Who kill'd this prince? 

Hub. Tis not an hour since I left him * 
1 honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villany is not without such rheum; 531 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocency. 

Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter- house; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 
Bigot. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there 1 
Pemb, oy tell the king, he may inquire us out. 
[ Exeunt Lords. 

Faulc. Here's a good world I— Knew you of this 

fair work? | 

Beyond the infinite and boundless anc 549 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed _ death, 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert, 

Hub. Do but hear me, sir. 

Faulc. Hal I'll tell thee what; 

Thou art damn'd 80 black—nay, nothing is 50 black; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer: 

There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

Hub. Upon my soul 
Faulc. If thou didst but consent * 550 
To this most cruel act, do but despair,; | 
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And, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to'strangle thee ; a rush will be a beam 
To hang'thee on: or, would'st thou drown thyself, 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.— 
I do suspect thee very grievously. 
Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, 569 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me 
I left him well. 
- Faulc, Go, bear him in thine arms. 
I am amaz'd, methinks; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 
How easy dost thou take all England up! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 
The life, the right, | and truth of all this realm 570 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is lef | 
To tug, and scamble, and to part by the teeth 
The un-owed interest of proud-swelling state. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majesty, 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 
Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 
Meet in one line; and vast-confusion waits 
(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast) 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp. _ 580 
Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture can 


Hold 
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Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child, 
And follow me with speed; I'll to the king: 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 
| And heaven itself doth frown upon the land, [ Exeunt, 


r — 
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The Court of England. Enter King Jon, PAN Du rn, 
and Attendants. 


King Jon 


Tuus have I yielded up into your hang 
The circle of my glory, [ Giving up the Crown. 
Pan. Take again 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
» W Your sovereign greatness and authority. | 
K. Join. Now keep your * word: go meet the 
French: 
And from his holiness use all you power 
To stop their marches, fore we are inflam d. 
Our discontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; | 10 
Swearing. allegiance, and the love of soul, 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualify'd. -; 
Then pause not; for the present time's so sick 


That 
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That present medicine must be ministred, 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. G 
Pand. It was my breath that blew this tewpeat up, 
Upon your stubborn usage af the pope; 
But, since you are a gentle convertite, 20 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war, 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension-Day, remember well, 
Upon your oath of service to the pope, 
Gol to make the French lay down their arms. [ Exit. 
K. John, Is this Ascension - Pay? Did not the pro- 
phet 
Say, that, before Ascension-Day at noon, 
My crown I should give off? Even so I have: 
I did suppose it should be on constraint ; 
But, heaven be thank' d, it is but en 90 


Enter FAPLCONBRIDGE. 


Faulc. All Kent way an ; — there holds 
a 29201 out; 
But Dover mms : 3 ea ola 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers: 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are you 
To offer service to your enemy z 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
K. John. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 
Faulc. They n him dead, and cast into the 
streets; {Dj 44% 49 
| An 
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An empty casket, where the jewel of life, 
gy some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
up, K. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 

Faulc. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 

20 Wl But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad? 

ze great in act, as you have been in thought; 

Let not the world see fear, and sad distrust, 

Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 

Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
. Wl Threaten the threatner, and out- face the brow 50 
'0- of bragging horror; so shall inferior eyes, | 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Away; and glister like the god of war, 
30 when he intendeth to become the field: 
Shew boldness, and aspiring confidence. '_ a 
What, shall they seek the lion in his den?! 
And fright him there; and make him tremble there ? 
Oh, let it not be said !--Forage, and run 60 
To meet displeasure farther from the door 
And grapple with him, ere he come 80 Wed. 

A. John. The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him 
And he hath promis'd to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Faulc. Oh inglorious league 
Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair-play orders, and make compromise, 


9 Insinuation, parley, and base trufe 70 
n 4 To 
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To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker' d silken wanton brave our fields, 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your — 
Or if he do, let it at least be said, | 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 
K. John. Have thou the ordering of this present 
Faulc. Away then, with good courage ; yet, I knoy, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [ Exeunt, 


- 
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SCENE 1. 
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The Dauphin's PROT at St. nn Enter, in 
Arms, LEWIS, SALISBURY, n PzMBROKE 
Bicor, and Soldiers. 


Lewis. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it safe for our remembrance: 

Return the precedent to these lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, perusing o'er these notes, 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble dauphin, albeit we swear | go 
A voluntary zeal, and an unurg'd faith, 


To 
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To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 
Iam not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn'd revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many: Oh, it grieves my soul, 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker ; oh, and there, 
Where honourable. rescue, and defence, | 
sent MW Cries out upon the name of Saligbury: 42160 
79 MW But such is the infection of the time, 
ow, That, for the health and physick of our right, 
unt, we cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong.— 
And is't not pity, oh my grieved friends 
That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Were born to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein we step after a stranger march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up. ,. 
Her enemies* ranks (I must withdraw and weep 110 
Upon the spot of this enforced cause), | 
To grace the gentry of a land remote, 
And follow unacquainted colours here ? 
What, here ?—O nation, that thou could'st . 
That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 
And grapple thee unto a Pagan shore; 
Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 1 
And not to spend it so unneighbourly! | 120 
| \ I Lewis. 
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Lewis: A noble temper dost thou she in this; 4 
And great affections wrestling in thy dosom, 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
Oh, what a noble combat hast thou fought, 
Between compulsion, and a brave respect! 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress'on thy cheeks : 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation 5 ox 
But this effusion of such wan drops, 190 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 
Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors, 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm: 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes, 
That never saw the giant world enrag'd ; 
Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 140 
Come, come; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 
Into the purse of rich prosperity, 

As Lewis himself: — so, nobles, shall you all, 

That E * sinews to the strength of mine. 


Enter PAaxnDULPH, attended. 


And even there, methinks, an angel spake: 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 


| 
| 
( 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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And on our actions set the vp pl SORT 
With holy breath, a 
Pand. Hail, noble prince of France. w_ 
T he next is this—king John, hath reconcil * | 
Himself to Rome; 3, his spirit is come in, 
That so stood out against the holy church, | 
The great metropolis and see of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war; 
That, like a lion foster'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, þ 
And be no further harmful than in $bew, . , 
Lewis. Your grace shall pardon. me, I will not 
| back ; n 
I am too high- han to be property” d, 
To be a secondary at control, 1 1 
Or useful serving · man, and instrument, ak 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastis d kingdom and myself, 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire; 
And now tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 170 
Acquainted me with interest to this land, 
Vea, thrust this enterprize into my heart; 
And come ye now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
I, by the honour of my marriage- bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
| And, 


* 
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And, now it is half-conquer'd, must I back, 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome} 

Am I Rome's slave? What penny hath Rome borne, 

What men provided, what munition sent, it 

To underprop this action? is't not I, 

That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 

And such as to my claim are liable, 

Sweat in this business, and maintain this war? 

Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 

Vive le roy] as I have bank'd their towns? 

Have I not here the best cards for the game, 

To win this easy match play*d for a crown? 

And shall I now give o'er the yielded set? 

No, no, on my soul, it never shall be said. 190 
Pand. Vou look but on the outside of this work. 
Lewis. Outside or inside, I will not return 

Till my attempt so much be glorify dd 

As to my ample hope was promised 

Before I drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull'd these fiery spirits from the world, 

To out-look conquest, and to win renown 

Even in the Jaws of danger and of death.— 

| [Trumpet sounds. 
| What 0 trumpet thus doth summon us ? 


Enter Fau LCONBRIDGE, attended. 


Faule. According to the fair-play of the world, 
Let me have audience; I am sent to speak :—— 201 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 

I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 


And, 
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And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand, The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 
He flatly says, he*ll not lay down his arms. 

Faulc. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth says well: Now hear our Englisb king; 
For thus his royalty doth speak in mme. 211 
He is prepar d; and reason too, he should: 

This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This harness'd masque, and unadvised revel, 

This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops, 

The king doth smile at; and 1s well prepar'd 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. | 

That hand, which had the — even at your 

door, 

To cudgel you, and ng you take 10 hatch; 20 

To dive, like huckets, in concealed wells; 

To crouch in litter of your stable planks; 

To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in chests and trunks ;. 

To hug with swine; to seek sweet safety ouʒt 

In vaults and prisons; and to thrill, and shake, 

Even at the crying of your nation's crow, 1 

Thinking this voice an armed Englisman ;— i 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement? 

No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 2g 

And like an eagle oer his aiery towers, RIFE 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest,—-  -- 
111 And 
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And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England, blush for shame: 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag'd maids, - 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 
Their thimbles into armed gantlets change, 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 


To fierce and bloody inclination. - 240 
Lewis. There end thy brave, mn face in 
peace; | 


We grant, thou canst out-scold us: fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be _ 
With such a brabler. | 
Pand. Give me leave to 5 
Faulc. No, I will speak. 
Leis. We will attend to neither: — 
Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 
Faulc. Indeed, your OY _—_y; beaten, will cry 
| out; 4 714-200 
And so shall you, beings baden do but vtart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Sound but another, and another shall, 


As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 


And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at hand 


(Not trusting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for. sport than need) 


Is warlike John; and in his forehead sits 20 
A bare- 
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A bare-ribb'd death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 
Lewis, Strike up our drums, — 
out. 


Faulc. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not 
doubt. LExeunt. 


21 


SCENE IL 


S 


5 A Field en. Alarums. Enter King IN and 
| HuBERT.. 


R. John. How goes the day with us? oh, tell me, 
Hubert. 
Hub. Badly, I fear: How fares your majesty-? + 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
Lies heavy on me; Oh, my heart is sick! 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mes. My lord, PRA valiant r Faulcon- 
a bridge, | | 
Desires your majesty to leave the field ; 270 
And send him word by me, which way you go. 

K. John. Tell _ toward Swinstead, to the —_—y 

there. 

Mes. Be of good ee for the great n 
That was expected by the Dauphin here, | 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Richard but even now: 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 
K. Join. 
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K. Joln. Ah mel this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And will not let me welcome this good news. 
Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 280 

Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [ Exeunt, 


* 
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SCENE IV. 


The French Camp. Enter SAi1SBURY, PEMBROxKy, 
and BIGOT. 


Sal. I did not think the king so stor'd with friends. 
Pemb. Up once again; put spirit in the French; 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Soulrandwidue, 
In spight of spight, alone upholds the day. 

Pemb. They say, king John, sore sick, hath left 

the . 1 


Enter Mx LUN pounded, and 14 by Soldiers. 


Melun. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 

Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 

Pemb. 1 * iet 290 
Sal. Wounded to dean 

Melun. Fly, noble English, you are bought and Sold 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, edit 
And welcome home again discarded-faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means to recompence the pains you take, 


By 
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py cutting off your heads : Thus hath he sworn, 
And I with him, and many more with oo, 5 
Upon tbe altar at Saint Edmund's-Bur ;; 900 
Even on that altar, where we swore to you” | 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 
Sal. May this be possible] may this be true! 
Melun. Have I not hideous death within my n 
Retaining but a quantity of life; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure *gainst the fire? 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since J must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I then be false; since it is true 310 
That I must die here, and live hence by oper | 
I say again, if Lewis do win the day, | 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of your's 
Behold another day break in the east: 
But even this night—whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire; 
Paying the fine of rated treachery, + 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, _ g20 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him and this respect besides, 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman— 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this, 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field; 
Where 
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Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 


In peace, and part this body and my soul 


With contemplation and devout desires. 3 


Sal. We do believe thee And beshrew my soul 
But I do love the favour and the form 

Of this most fair occasion, by the which 

We will untread the steps of damned flight ; 


And, like a bated and retired flood, 


Leaving our rankness and irregular course, 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o'er-look'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, | 
Even to our ocean, to our great king- John. 


My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence; 34 


For I do see the cruel pangs of death 


Right in thine eye.—Away, my friends! New flight; 


And happy newness, that intends old right. 
[ekExeunt, leading off Mr Lux. 


1 


£243 4 


ws 4 * 


' SCENE 2 
4 different Part of the mur dan Enter Lie, cn 
6 a | his Train. 


Lewis. The 5un of heaven, methought was loth to 
et; 
But staid, and made the western welkin blush, 
When the English measur'd backward their own 
ground 


In faint retire: Oh, e came we off, 


When 


When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night; 
ky And wound our tatter'd colours clearly up, 350 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mes. Where is my prince, the Dauphin ? 
Lewis, Here: What news? © 
| Mes. The count Melun is slain; the English 
d, lords, 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off? 
And your supplies, which you have wish'd so long, 
% ¶ Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin sands. 
Lewis, Ah foul shrewd news !—Beshrew thy very 
heart ! 
did not think to be so sad to-night, 5 
As this hath made me. Who was he, that said, g60 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers? 
Mes. Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Lewis, Well; keep good quarter, and good care 
to-night: 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 


vn — 


0 SCENE 


To try the fair adventure of to-morrow, [Execunt, 


A rr pee — — 
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SCENE YL. 


An open Place in the Neighbourhood of Swinstead. 
Abbey. Enter "INTRO and Hunter, 
severally, 


Hub. Who's there ? wer, ho! peak w, or 
I shoot. 
Faulc. A friend: What art thou ? 
Hub. Of the part of England. 


Fauic. Whither dost thou go? 1140 £0 
Hub, What's that to thee ? 8 6 may I not de- 
mand | 


Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 
Faulc. Hubert, I think. Is 
Hub. Thou hast a perfect thought: 
I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue 50 
well: 
Who art thou? Lok ad; 
Faulc. Who thou wilt : an if thou ne 
Thou may'st befriend me so much, as to think 


I come one way of the Plantagenets. 3880 


Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyeless 
night, 
Have done me shame: — Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 
| Fault. 


ral wil — — 


J. 


r, 


7⁰ 
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Faulc. Come, come; sans compliment, what news 

abroad ? 

Hub, Why, IT Oy in the black brow of 

night, | f 
To find you out. 

Faulc. Brief, then; 1 what's the news ? 

Hub. O my sweet sir, news fitted to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 390 
Faukc. Shew me the very wound of this ill news; 

am no woman, I'll not swoon at it. 5 
Hub. The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk: 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this. | 

Faulc, How did he take it ? who did taste to 

him ? 

Hub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 400 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Faulc. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hub. Why, know you not, the lords are all come 

back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company ? 
At whose request the king hath pardon'd them : 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Faulc. Withhold thine indignation mighty heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power |— | 
UI] tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 


a + 14452 | Passing 
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Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, 410 


These Lincoln washes have devoured them 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king; 


I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come, {| Exeunt. 


T2 


—— 


* 


| SCENE VII. 


The Orchard in Swinstead- Abbey, Enter Prince I xx RAV, 
| - SALISBURY, and BiGOT. 


Hen, It is too late; the life of all his blood 


Is touch'd corruptibly ; and his pure brain 


(Which some suppose * soul's frail Aer, 
house) 

Doth, by the idle comments that it makes | 

Foretell the ending of mortality. OR 


Euer PEMBROKE. 1 


"Bombs His highness yet doth , an holds be. 
lief, 420 
That being brought into the open air, 


It would allay the burning quality | 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 


Hen, Let him be Ne" into the orchard 


here. 


Doth he still rage 7 


Pemh, He is more patient i 
Than when you left him; even now he sung. 
; by Hen, 


10 


e. 
eo 
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Hen. O vanity of sickness ] fierce extremes, 
In their continuance, , will not feel themselves. 
Death having prey d upon the outward parts 430 
Leaves them: invisible his Siege is now, 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasiesz, 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
Con found themselves. Tis n. that wy Should 
sing. 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint Wang, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest | 
Sal, Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are 
born 449 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and $0 rude. 


King Jour brought in. 


K. John, Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow- 
room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at 2 
There 1s so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 


Do I shrink up. 
Hen. How fares your — ? 459 
K. Jon. Poison'd—ill fare ;—dead,. forsook, cast 
off: | | OE 


Kij And 
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And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my may; 

Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Through my: burn'd bosom'; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 

And comfort '1 me with cold: 1 Gs 06 ask you 


I beg cold dee and you are $0 W 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 459 
Hen. Oh, that there were some virtue in my tears, 

That might relieve you! * 


K. John, The salt of them is hot.— 
Within me is a hell; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend; confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 


Euter FAULCONBRIDGE: as 


Faulc. Oh » I am 8calded with my violent motion, 
And Spleen of speed to see your majestyʒ. 
K. Join. Oh cousin, thou art come to set mine 


eye: | | 
The tackle of my heart is cr and burnt; 469 
And all the shrowds, wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then all this thou seest, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty.” 
Fauic. The Dauphin is unde nitherward; 
9 4 Where, 


th. 
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ere, heaven he knows, how we shall answer him: 
- "in 8 aid the best part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove, 9 Ws 
| Were in the washes, all unwarily, 4 480 
é — — IAN; [De King dies. 
ou Sel. You breaths thees t eee ne 
ear, 
| My liege Þ ny lord Bus now's king bt this, | 
59 Hen. Even 80 must I run on, and even $0 stop. 
rs, what surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay! | 
Faulc. Art thou gone 80? mee 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 490 
Now, now, you stars, _ ous in — right 
spheres, 
| Where SHO ones now your mended 
faiths; _ * 
ne And i nant 
To push destruction, and perpetual shame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 
Sal. It seems you know net then so much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 
Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take, 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 


Faulc, 
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Faulc. He will the rather do it, * 


Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 
Sal. Nay, it is in a manner — AY An 
For many carriages he hath dispatch'd -- 
To the zea-yide, and put bis cause and quarrel if 
To the disposing of the cardinal: 


With whom yourself, myself, and other wr 510 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily. - 
Faulc. Let it be 30: And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may best be 1 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. | 
Hen. At Worcester must his body n interr'd; ; 
For so he-will'd it. Uu 16 ieee 1116+ En 
Co Faulc. Thither aball it en- Ii {733% 
And happily may your sweet self put on | 
The lineal state and glory of the land.! 520 
To whom, with, all anbmizsion, an y Knee, 9. 
I do bequeath my faithful services 1 i 
And true subjection everlastingly,.hVy&l 
Sal. And the like tender of our love we 4 


To rest without a spot for evermore. 
Hen. I have a kind . that would giv you 
thanks, | |; 70, 


And knows, not how to Joit, but with 01 
Faulc. Oh, let us pay the time but needful woe, 

Since it hach nen before. hand wich our griefs.— 

This England never did (nor never shall), 59 

Lye at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 


Now 
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Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them: Nought shall make us 
rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 


| [ Exeunt omnes. 
510 


THE END. 
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line g. I ay behaviour, ——] The word belevieer 
Seems here to have a signification that I have never 
found in any other author. The king of France, says 
the envoy, thus spraks in my behaviour to the majesty of 


England ; that is, the king of France speaks in the 


tlaracter which I here assume. '  JOHNSONs 
17. ———tontrol,-—] Opposition, from controller. 
Johxsox. 


19. Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment, &c.| King John's 
* of Chatillon not a little resembles that which 
Ai Andrea 


— —— — — —— — 
way oy 3 * * — — — — — — —— ᷑ꝓ—— 


4 Axxorarioxs UPON 


Andrea meets with from the king of Portugal in the 
first part of Jeronimo, &c. 16035: 
And. Thou shalt pay tribute, Portugal, with 
blood. 

« Bal. Tribute for tribute then; and foes for foes, 
And. Il bid you sudden wars.“ 

 STEeveny, 

24. Be thou as F The simile does not 

Suit well: the lightning indeed appears before the 


thunder is heard, but the lightning is destructive, 


and the thunder innocent. Joh xsox. 
The allusion may, notwithstanding, be very proper 
so far as Shakspere has applied it, i. e. merely to the 
swifiness of the lightning, and its preceding and fore- 
telling the thunder. But there is some reason to be- 
lieve that tunder was not thought to be innocent in our 
author's time, as we elsewhere learn from himself, 
See King Lear, act iii. scene 2. Antony and Cleopatra, 
act ii, scene 5. Julius Cæsar, act i. scene g. and stil 
more decisively in Measure for Measure, act ii. scene 2. 
This old superstition is still prevalent in many parts of 
the country. | REMARKS, 
37. ——the 8 i. e. conduct, admini- 
stration. So, in King Richard Il. 
„— for the rebels 
* Expedient manage must be made, my liege.“ 
STEEVENS. 
44. Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, &c.] This 
Wag direction 1 have taken from the old quarto. 
| STEEVENS, 


4% 


Ad l. 


my wo wy © 
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49. - Plalip, his brother. ] Though Shak. 
pere adopted this character of Philip Faulconbridge 
from the old play, it is not improper to mention, that 
it is compounded of two distinèt personages. 

Matthew Paris says :—** Sub illius temporis curri- 
culo, Falcasius de Brente, Neusteriensis, et spurius ex 
parte matris, atque Bastardus, qui in vili jumento 
manticato ad Regis paulo ante clientelam descende- 
rat, &c. 

Matthew Paris, in his Hixory of the Monks of St. 
Albans, calls him Falco; but in his General History, Fal- 
castus de Brente, as above. 

Holinshed says, that Richard I. had a natural 
zon named Philip, who in the year following killed the 
viscount De Limoges to revenge the death of his fa- 
ther. SrREVENS. 

I rather imagine that our author's bastard is com- 
pounded of the natural son of Richard I. above no- 
ticed, and of a personage mentioned by the Continu- 
ator of Harding's Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24. b. ad an. 
1472,—* one Falconbridge, therle of Kent his bastarde, 
a Stoute-harted manne.“ MALONE. 

61, But, for the certain Inowledge of that truth, 

I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
OF that I doubt, as all men's children may.] 
The resemblance between this sentiment, and that of 
Telemachus in tlie first book of the Odyssey, is apparent. 
The passage is thus translated by Chapman: 
© My mother, certaine, sayes I am his sonne; 
4% know not; nor was ever simply knowne, _ 
* By any child, the sure truth of his sire.“ 
Mr, 
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Mr. Pope has observed that the like sentiment i; 
found in Euripides, Men ander, and Aristotle. Shak. 
spere expresses the same doubt in several of his other 
plays. STEEVEXs, 

Perhaps, Shakspere looked no further than the 014 
adage: He's a wise son that knows his own father.” 

HENLET. 

85. He hath a trick of Ceur-de-lion's face,] The 
trick, or tricking, is the same as the tracing of a draw. 
ing, meaning that peculiarity of face which may be 
sufficiently Shewn by the slightest outline. This ex. 
pression is used by Heywood and Rowley in theit 
comedy called Fortune by Land and Sea.“ Her face, 
te trick of her eye, her leer.“ The following passages 
may more evidently prove the expression to be bor. 
rowed from delineation. Ben Jonson's Every Man out 
of his Humour 

& — Fou can blazon the rest, Signior ? 

O ay, I have it in writing here o purpose; z it cost 

me twoghillings the tricking.” So again, in Cynthid' ; 


Nevels ; 
the parish-buckets with kis name at length 
erick'd upon them.“ STEEVENS. 


93. With half that face—] But why with ha/f that 
face? There is no question but the poet wrote, as! 
have restored the text: With that half. face Mr. 
Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for discovering 
an anachronism of our poet's in the next line, where 
he alludes to a coin not struck till the year 1504, in the 
reign of king Henry VII. viz, a groat, which, 3 


rell as the half groat, bare but half faces impressed. 
ide Stowe's Survey of London, p. 47. Holinshed, Cam- 
l' Remains, &c. The poet sneers at the meagre 


her harp visage of the elder brother, by comparing him 


4 ; — . _ 

* to a silver groat, that bore the king's face in profile, 
„e $hewed but half the face; the groats of all our 
„ ines of England, and indeed, all their other coins 


TY of silver, one or two only excepted, had a full face 
crowned, till Henry VII. at the time above-men- 
be toned, coined groats and half-groats, as also some 
ghillings, with half faces, i. e. faces in profile, as all 


© our coin has now. The first groats of king Hen. VIII. 
te, ere like those of his father; though afterwards he 
e turned to the broad faces again. These groats, 
. Nic the impression in profile, are undoubtedly here 
of aluded to: though, as I said, the poet is know ingly 

guilty of an anachronism in it: for in the time of 

king John there were no groats at all; they being first, 
„ far as appears, coined in the reign of King Ed- 
„od III. THEOBALD. 


The same contemptuous allusion occurs in The 
th Dall off Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 
| « You half-fac'd groat, you thick-cheek'd chitty- 
face. | 
Again, in Histriomastix, 1610 : 

„Whilst I behold you ha!/-/ac'd minion.“ 

| STEEVENS. 

127, This concludes ] This is a deciside argu- 
ment. As your father, if he liked him, could not have 

| been 


| 
| 
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been forced to resign him, SO, not liking him, he i 
not at liberty to reject him. Jou xsox. 
137. Lord of thy presence, and no land beside p] Ling 


/ thy presence can signify only, master of thyse/f; and 


it is a strange expression to signify even that, Hoy. 
ever that he might be, without parting with his land. 
We should read: Lord of the presence, i. e. prince d 
the blood. | WaRBURTox, 
lord of thy presence may signify something more dis 
tinct than master of thyselF; it means master of that 
dignity and grandeur of appearance that may suff. 
ciently distinguish thee from the vulgar, without the 
help of fortune. 

Lord of his presence apparently signifies, great in hu 
own person, and is used in this sense by king John i 


one of the following scenes. Joh Nsos, / 
129, And had his, Sir Robert his, like him ;] Thi . 


is obscure and ill expressed. The meaning is: /fl 
had his shape—Sir Robert's—as he has. 

Sir Robert his, for Sir Robert's, is agreeable to tit n 
practice of that time, when the, 's added to the nomi- 
native was believed, I think erroneously, to be a cou 


traction of 44s. So, Donne: i 
Who now lives to age, RE 

6c Fit to be call'd Methusalem „is page?“ 5 

| Johxsos, I. 

This ought to be printed : | M 

| Sir Robert his like him. thy 


His according to a mistaken notion formerly receive 
bein | 


z ON, 


vel, 
hein, 
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| being the sign of the genitive case. As the text be- 


fore stood there was a double genitive. MarLoxe, 
141, my face 50 thin, | 
That in mine ear I durst not stich a rose, 
Lest men should Sa, Look, where three-far. 
things goes /] In this very obscure passage 
our poet is anticipating the date of another coin ; hu- 
morously to rally a thin face, eclipsed, as it were, by 
a full blown rose. We must observe, to explain this 
allusion, that queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed 
the only prince or princess, who coined in England 
three-half-pence and three-farthing pieces. She coined 
shillings, six-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, 
three-half-pence, pence, - three-farthings, and half. 
pence. And these pieces all had her head, and were 
alternately with the rose behind, and without the rose. 
The shilling, groat, two-pence, penny, and halt- 
penny had it not: the other intermediate coins, viz. 
the six- pence, three-pence, three-balf-pence, and 
three-farthings had the 705e. THEOBALD. 
Mr. Theobald has not mentioned the most material 
circumstance relative to these three-farthing pieces, on 
which the propriety of the allusion entirely depends; 
viz. that they were made of silver, and consequently 
extremely thin. From their thinness they were very 
liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonson, in his Every 
Man in lis Humour, says: He values me at a crack'd 
three-farthings.” MALONE, 


So, in The Shocmaker"s Holiday, &c. 1610: 
= « Here's 


— — r . ᷣò-ß . 1 — 
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« Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings,” 
t Firk, Tis but three-half-pence I think : yes, tis 
three-pence ; I smell the rose. Srr EINS. 

142. That in mine ear [ durst not stich à rose,] The 
sticking roses about them was then all the court- fashion, 
as appears from this passage of the Con/esscn Catho. 
lique du S. de Sancy, I. ii. c. 1, © Je luy ay appris à 
mettre des roses par tous les coins, i. e. in every place 
about kim, says the speaker, of one to whom he had 
taught all the court-fashions. WARBURTOY, 

These roses were, I believe, only roses composed of 
ribbands. In Marston's What you will is the following 
passage: | 

„ Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that 
bought the half-penny ribband, wearing it in his ear, 
&c. 

Again, in Every Man out of his Humour This 
ribband in my ear, or so. Again, in Love and Honour, 
by S. W. Davenant, 1649: 

A lock on the left side, so rarely hung 

ce With rilbanding, &c. 

I think I remember, among Vandyck's pictures in 
the duke of Queensbury's collection at Ambrosbury, 
to have seen one with the lock nearest the ear orna- 
mented with ribbands which terminate in roses; and 
Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says, © that it 
was once the fashion to stick real flowers in the car.” 

STEEVENS. 

147. The old copy reads It would not be. 1 

- am 


Ka 
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A 

am not sure that the change, which was made by the 
13 editor of the second folio, is necessary. MALONE. 
j. 154. <——nto the death.) This expression is 
ie common among our ancient writers. STEEVENS. 
» 162. Arise Sir Richard, and Plantagenet.] It is a 
» common opinion, that Plantagenet was the zurname of 


p the royal house of England, from the time of king 
ce Henry II. but it is, as Camden observes in his Re- 
d mains, 1614, a popular mistake. Plantagenet was 
v. not a family name, but a nick- name, by which a 
of grandson of Geoffrey, the first Earl of Anjou, was 
8 distinguished, from his wearing a broom-stalt in his 
bonnet. But this name was never borne either by the 

a MW first Earl of Anjou, or by Henry II. tue son of that 
; Earl by the Empress Maude, he being always called 
Henry Fitz-empress; his son, Richard Cœur-de-lion; 
—and the prince who is exhibited in the play before 
us, John sans->terre, or Lackland. MaALONE. 

169. Madam, by chance, but not by truth : what though ? ] 
I am your grandson, madam, by chance, but not by 
honesty—what then ? Joussox. 

171, In at the window, &c.] These expressions 
mean, to be born out of wedlock, So, in The Family of 
Love, 1608 : 

« Woe worth the time that ever I gave suck to a 
child that came in at the window !”* 

So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 
1607 : 

® ———kindred that comes in o'er the hatch, and 
salling to Westminster,“ &c. STEEVENS. 
Bij 182, 
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182. A. foot of honour ——] A step, un pas. 
Jonnsox, 

185. — Sir Richard ——] Thus the old copy, and 
rightly. In act iv. Salisbury calls him Sir Richard, 
and the king has just knighted him by that name. 
The modern editors arbitrarily read, Sir Robert. 
Faulconbridge is now entertaining himself with ideas 
of greatness, suggested by his recent knighthood. 
Good den, Sir Richard, he supposes to be the salutation 
of a vassal, God- a- mercy, fellow, his own supercilious 
reply to it. STEEVENS, 
188. is too respective, &c.] i. e. respectſul. So, 
in the old comedy called Michaelmas Term, 1607 : 

« Seem respective, to make his pride swell like a 
toad with dew.” 
So, in The Merchant of Venice, atv. 

« You should have been respedve,” &c. 

Again, in The Case is alter d, by Ben Jonson, 1609: 

«© I pray you, sir; you are too respective, in good 
faith.“ SrEREVxXSV. 

189. For your convening, ——] The old copy 
reads - conversion, which may be right; meaning his 
late change of condition from a private gentleman to 
a knight. STEEVENS., 
Now your traveller, —)] It is said in All's Well 


that Ens Well, that ** a traveller is à good thing 
aſter dinner.“ In that age of newly excited curiosity, 
one of the entertainments at great tables seems to have 
been the discourse of a traveller. JOHNSON. 

190. 


— — COT © A 


— 
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190. He and his tooth-pick—] It has been already 
remarked, that to pick the tooth, and wear a piqued 
heard, were, in that time, marks of a man affecting 
foreign fashions. Johxsox. 

Among Gascoigne's poems I find one entitled, 
Councell given to Maister Bartolomeo Withipoll, a little 
before his latter Journey to Geane, 1572. The following 
lines may, perhaps, be acceptable to the-reader who 
is curious enough to inquire about the fashionable fol. 
lies imported in that age: 

« Now, sir, if I shall see your mastership 
« Come home disguis' d, and clad in . are 
ray j— 
& As with a pike-tooth byting on your lippe; 
« Your brave mustachios turn'd the Turkie way; 
A coptankt hat made on a Flemish blocke ; 
A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your 
toe 
«A slender slop biöse couched to your dock; 
ce A curtolde slipper, and a short silk hose, &c, 
Again, in Cinthia's Revels, by Ben Jonson, 160: 

&« A traveller, one so made out of the mixture 
and shreds and forms that himself is truly deformed, 
He walks most commonly with a clove or p:c>-tooth in 
his mouth.“ 

Again, in The Honest Man's Fortune, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher : 

&« You have travell'd like a fidler, to make faces; 


and brought FOE ed but a case of tot i- pichs. 


STEEYVY ENS. 
Bi 113 So, 
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So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Chara&ers, 1616 
{ Article, An Aﬀefed Traveller]: © He censures all 
things by countenances and shrugs, and speaks his own 
language with shame and lisping ; he will choke ra. 
ther than confess beere good drink; and his tooth-pick 
is a main part of his behaviour.“ MalLoxz. 

193. My piked man of countries '——] The word 
piked may not refer to the beard, but to the 5/oes, 
which were once worn of an immoderate length. To 
this fashion our author has alluded in King Lear, 
where the reader will find a more ample explanation, 
Piked may, however, mean only spruce in dress. 

Chaucer says in one of his prologues:—“ Fresh and 
new her geare yfpiked was.” And in the Merchant's 
Tale — He kempeth him, and proineth him, and 
piketh,”” In Hyrd's translation of Vzve's Instruction of 
a Christian Woman, printed in 1391, we meet with 
« ghicled and apparelled goodly—goodly and prckedly 
arrayed;,—Licurgus, when he would have women of 
his country to be regarded by their virtue and not 
their ornaments, banished out of the country by the 
law, all painting, and commanded out of the town all 
crafty men of picking and apparelling.“ 

Again, in a comedy called 4% Fools, by Chapman, 
1602: 

« Tis such a pricked fellow, not a * 
4 About his whole bulk, but it stands in print.“ 

Again, in Love's Labour Lost : * He is too proued, 


too spruce, &. Again, in Greene's Defence of 


Coney-catching, 1592, in the description of a pretended 
traveller: 
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16 WW traveller: © There be in England, especially about 
all London, certain quaint pickt, and neat companions, 
wn WW attired, &c. alamode de France, &c. 


ra- If a comma be placed after the word an 
ct I catechize | 
. « My picked man, of countries. 


rd the passage will seem to mean, „I catechise my se- 
es, W lected man, about the countries through which he 
lo Wl travelled.” STEEVENS, 
w, 196. ie an ABC-book :——] An ABC-book, 
n. or as they spoke and wrote it, an absey-book, is a ca- 
lechism. JoHNs$ON. 
So, in the ancient Interlude of Youth, bl. let. no 
date : 
« In the A. B. C. of bokes the least, 
« Vt is written, deus charitas est. 
Again, in Tho. Nash's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 
1616 : 
make a patrimony of In Speech, and more 
than a younger brother's Inheritance of their Abcte.” 
STEEVENS. 
200. And so, e'er answer knows what question would 
Saving in dialogue of compliment; ] Sir W. 
Cornwallis's 28th essay thus ridicules the extravagance 
of compliments in our poet's days, 1601 : © We spend 
even at his (i. e. a friend's or a stranger's) entrance, 
a whole volume of words. What a deal of synamon 
„and ginger is sacrificed to dissimulation ! Oh, how 
7 WE blexed do | take mine eyes for presenting me with this ig lt / 
4 i 0 Signior, the star that governs my life in conteutment, 


— 


* 
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give me leave to interre myseſf in your arms N 4 
Sir, it is too unworthy an inclosure to contain Such precing, 
ness, &c. &c. This, and a cup of drink, makes thþ 
time as fit for a departure as can be. Tottyr, 
£14. Whach though, &c.] The construction will be 
mended, if instead of which though, we read this though, 
| JoHNs0y, 

217. But who comes, &c,——-)] Milton, in his tra. 
gedy, introduces Dalilah with Such an interrogatory 
exclamation. JoHNsoy, 
219. —— to blow a horn——] He means, that a wo. 


man who travelled about like a post, was likely to hon f 


her husband. | JoHNgox, 
225. Colbrand——] Colbrand was a Danish giant, 
whom Guy of Warwick discomfited in the presence of 
King Athelstan. The combat is very pompously de. 
scribed by Drayton in his Polyolbion. Jonxsox. 
231. Good leave, &c.] Good leave means à ready ai. 
sent. So, in King Henry VI. Part III. act ini. scene 2, 
«K, Edw. Lords, give us leave: Vl try thi 
widow's wit. 
«Clo. Ay, gbd Pave have you, for you will hart 
leave,”* _ STEEVENS, 
22. Philip !—sharrow !-—James,] Dr. Grey ob- 
serves, that Skelton has a poem to the memory ol 
Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a short note re- 
marks that a Sparrow is called Philip. Johxsos. 
Gascoigne has likewise a poem, entitled, The Praii 
ef Phil. Sparrow; and in Jack Drum” 5 Entertainment 


1601, is the following passage: 
66 The 


Tl 
Pr 
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+ « The birds sit chirping, chirping, &c. 
. « Philip is treading, treading, &c. 
Again, in the Northern Lass, 1633: 
A bird whose pastime made me glad, 
« And Plilip twas my sparro-. 
Again, in Magniſicence, an ancient Iaterlude by Skelton, 
published by Rastell : 
« With me in kepynge such a Phylyp Sparotme. 
STEEVENS, 
233. There's toys abroad; &Cc.] i. e. rumours, idle 
reports. So, in B. Jonson's Sejanus : 
40. Toys, mere toys, 
«© What wisdom's in the streets.“ 
So, in a postscript to a letter from the countess of 
Essex to Dr. Forman, in relation to the trial of Anne 
Turner, for the murder of Sir Tho. Overbury: 
they may tell my father and mother, and fill 
their ears full of toys.” State Trials, vol. i. p. 322, 
STEEYENS, 
2335. nig it have eat his part in me 
Upon good- Friday, and ne er broke has fast e] 
This thought occurs in n Dialogues * 
an 1562: 
he may his parte on good Fridaie cate, 
„And fast never the wurs, for ought he shall 
geate. STEEVENS 
245, Knight, knight, good mother—Baxiltsco-lihe -] 
Thus must this passage be pointed ; and to come at 
the humour of it, I must clear up an old circumstance 
of stage - history. Faulcoubridge' s words here carry a 
concealed 
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concealed piece of satire on a stupid drama of that 
age, printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Pesseda 
In this piece there is a character of a bragging coward. 
ly knight, called Basilisco. His pretension to valour 
is so blown, and seen through, that Piston, a buf. 
foon-servant in the play, jumps upon his back, and 
will not disengage him, till he makes Basilisco swear 
upon his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in the 
terms he dictates to him: as, for instance: 
« Bas. O, I swear, I swear. 
« P:5t, By the contents of this blade, 
« Bas. By the contents of this blade. 
& Pist. I, the foresaid Basilisco. 
% Bas. I, the aforesaid Basilisco, AnigIt good 
fellow, Anight, kilight—m— 
% Pist. Knave, good fellow, knave, knave.“ 
So that it is clear, our poet is sneering at this play; 
and makes Philip, when his mother calls him Anave, 
throw off that reproach by humorously laying claim to 
his new dignity of 4nighthood; as Basilisco arrogantly 
insists on his title of #1zz4kt in the passage above 
quoted. The old play is an execrable bad one; and, 
I suppose, was sufficiently exploded in the represen- 
tation: which might make this cireumstance so well 
Enn, as to become the butt for a stage-sarcasm. 
THEOBALD, 
The character of Basilisco is mentioned in Nash's 
Have with you to OY &c. printed in 1596, 
| ST EEVENS, 
"A 
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262. Some ins] There are «ns, that whatever H 
be determined of them above, are not much censured 
n earth, JounsoN, l 

264, Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, &c. | 

Against whose fury and unmatched force 

The awless lion could not wage the fight, &c.] 
thakspere here alludes to the metrical romance of 
Rickard Caur de Lion, wherein this once celebrated mo- 
narch is related to have acquired his distinguishing ap- 
pellation, by having plucked out a lion's heart to 
hose fury he was exposed by the duke of Austria, 
for having slain his son with a blow of his fist. From 
this ancient romance the story has crept into some of 
d our old chronicles: but the original passage may be 
een at large in the introduction to the third volume of 
Religues of ancient English Poetry. PERCY. 


1— EET 


ACT Il. 


line 3. RICHARD, that r08'd, &c. ] So, Rastal 
in his Chronicle 5 It is sayd that a Hon was put to 
| MW kynge Richard, beynge in prison, to have devoured 

him, and when the /yon was gapynge he put his arme 
in his mouth, and pulled the Hon by the harte so hard 
chat he slewe the Hon, and therefore some say he is 
aaed Rycharge Cure de Lyon; but some say he is called 
dee de Hon, because of his boldness and hardy sto- 

make.“ GRET. 
I have 
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1 have an old 8ack-lettered History of lord Faulcm. 
bridge, whence Shakspere might pick up this circum. 
Stance. FARMER. 

5. By this brave duke came early to his grave ] The 
old play led Shakspere into this error of ascribing to 
the duke of Austria the death of Richard, who lost his 
life at the siege of Chaluz, long after he had been 


ransom'd out of Austria's power. STEEVENs, 
7. At our RI. At our importunity. 
JoHNnsox, 


23. —that pale, that white-fac'd shore,) England is 
$upposed to be called Albion from the white rocks facing 
France. ' JoKknsox, 
34. To make @ more requital, &c.] I believe it has 
been already observed, that more signified in our au. 
thor's time, greater. STEEVENS, 
40. To cull the plots of best + ab Ji. e., 1 
mark such stations as might most overawe the town. 
HENLIV. 
50. A wonder, lady 83 The wonder is only that 
Chatillon happened to arrive at the moment when 
Constance mentioned him; which the French king, 
according to a superstition which prevails more or les 
in every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into a 
miraculous interposition, or omen of good, 
| JohN sox. 
6o. „ Immediate, expeditious. 
: | Joh xsox. 
69. An At, stirring him, Kc. Ate was the God- 
dess of Revenge. The player-editors read—an Ace. 
3 This 


Us 
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This image might have been borrowed from the 
celebrated libel, called, Leicester's Commonwealth, origi» 
nally published about the year 1584. ——She 
standeth like a fiend or fury at the elbow of her 
unis, to stirre him forward when occasion shall 
serve. STEEVENS. 

65. With them a bastard of the king deceas'd :) This 
line, except the word with, is borrowed from the old 
play of King John, already mentioned. MALONE. 

70. Bearing their birth-rights, &c.] So, King 
Henry VIII. h 

«© Many broke their backs with bearing manors on 
them.“ JoansoN. 

73. Than now the English bottoms have waft oer 
Waft for wafted. So, again in this play: 

The iron of Oy though keat red hot 
i. e. heated, © STEEVENS. 
75. ——satk——] Destruction, harm. 
___JonnsoN. 

95- —under-wrought——] i. e. underworked, un- 
dermined. STEEVENS. 

114. To look into the blots and stains of right.) Mr. 
Theobald reads, with the first folio, ots, which being 
$0 early authorised, and so much better understood, 
needed not to have been changed by Dr. Warburton 
to bolts, though bolts might be used in that time for 
sþots e 80 Shakspere calls Banquo ** sþotted with blood, 
the lood-bolter*d Banquo.” The verb to blot is used 
fguratively for to disgrace a few lines lower. And, 


4G perhaps, 
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perhaps, after all, bolts was only a typographical mis. 
take. Jou xsox. 

Blot is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of ; 
family always carried the arms of it with what, in an. ne 
cient heraldry, was called a bot or difference. So, in Ml S 


Drayton's Epistle from Q. Label to K. Richard Il. u 
„No bastard's mark doth &/ot his conq'ring 
shield.“ 5 
Blots and stains occur again together in the first scene ¶ ec 
of the third act. | | STEEVENs, Ml hi 


It is common to say of a person who hath disgraced ol 
himself by a base action, that it is a blot in he wv 


scutcheon. ls I 
| 199. - You are the hare, —] So, i in the Spanii p 
| Tragedy : tl 

He hunted well that was a lion? 8 death; * 


% Not he that in a garment wore his skin: 
« So hares ay pull dead lions by the beard.” } 
STEEVENS, 
145. It lies as s:ghtly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' shoes upon an ass ——1 The 
aboes of Hercules are more than once introduced in the 


old comedies on much the same occasions. So, u o 
The Isle of Gulls, by J. Day, 1606: C 

. 6 —are as fit as Hercules's s4oe for the foot of n 
pigmy.“ nt 


Again, i in Greene's Sande Dedicatory to Perimedes ti al 

Blacksmith, 1588: -< —and so lest I should shape 

Hercules“ shoe for a child 's foot, I commend your wor-W m 

ship to the Almighty.“ Again, in Greene's Penelope" b. 
We, 
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Web, 1601: © I will not make a long harvest for a 
small crop, nor go about to pull a Hercules“ shoe on 
Achilles' foot. Again, ibid.“ Hercules“ 5shoe will 
never serve a child's foot. Again, in Stephen Gosson's 
School of Abuse, 1579: „ —to draw the lyon's skin 
upon Æsop's asse, or Hercules“ shoes on a childes feete.“ 

STEEVENS. 

151. King Lewis, — Thus the folio. The modern 
editors read—Phzlzp, which appears to be right. It is 
however, observable, that the answer is given in the 
old copy to Lewis, as if the dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis VIII. was meant to have been the 
speaker. The speech itself, indeed, seems appro- 
priated to the king, and nothing can be inferred from 
the folio with any certainty, but that the editors of it 
were careless and ignorant. SrEEVENS. 

171, Now Shame upon you whe'r she does or no.] 
Whe'r for whether, See note on Julius Cæsar. 

MALONE, 

188, J have but this to a) 

That he's not only plagued for her sin, 

But, &c.] This passage appears to me very 
obscure, The chief difficulty arises from this, that 
Constance having told Elinor of her sin- conceiving 
womb, pursues the thought, and uses sin through the 
next lines in an ambiguous sense, sometimes for crime, 
and sometimes for offspring. 

He's not only plagued for her cin, &c. He is not only 
made miserable by vengeance for her sin or crime; but 
ber sin, her offspring, and she, are made the instru- 

C ij ments 
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ments of that vengeance on this descendant ; who, 
though of the second generation, is plagued. for hey 
and with her; to whom she is not only the cause but 
the instrument of evil. 

The next clause is more perplexed. Al the editions 
read, 

nn—n—plagud for her, 
And with her plague her sin; his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 
All punish'd in the m_ of this child, 
I point thus: | 
m—plagud for her 
And with her.—Plague her son ! his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 

That is, instead of inflicting vengeance on this in- 
nocent and remote descendant, punts} her son, her im. 
mediate offspring : then-the affliction will fall where 
it is deserved ; his injury will be her injury, and the 
misery of her sin; her son will be a beadle, or chas. 
tiser, to her crimes, which are now al! punish'd inthe 
person of this child. 5 Joh xsox. 

wr Roderick reads, 7 

A lagu'd for her, | 
And with her Se her sin, his injury. 

We may read, 
is I have to say, 
That he's not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath-made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagu'd for fer; 


And, 


4 
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And, with her sin, her plague, his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 

i. e. God hath made her, and her sin together, the plague of 
her most remote descendants, who are plagued for her ; the 
same power hath likewise made her sin ker own plague, 
and the injury She has done to him her own injury, as @ 
beadle to las that sin, i. e. Providence has so ordered 
it, that she who is made the instrument of punishment 
to another, has, in the end, converted that other into 
an instrument of punishment for herself. STEEVENS. 

Constance observes, that 4e ſiste, pointing to King 
Jom, „whom from the flow of gall she names not) 
is not only plagued [with the present war] for his 
mother's sin, but God hath made her sin and her the 
plague also on this removed issue, Arthur, plagued 
on her account, and by the means of her sinful off- 
spring, whose injury [the usurpation of Arthur's 
rights] may be considered as her injury, or the injury 
of her sin-conceiving womb ; and John's injury may 
also be considered as the beadle or officer of cor- 
rection employed by her crimes to inflict all these 
punishments on the person of this child. TOLLET. 

If part of this obscure sentence were included in 
a parenthesis, the sense would, perhaps, be somewhat 
clearer ; 

But God hath made her sin and her (the 1 
On this removed issue plagued tor her, 4 
And with her) plague her son; his injury, &c. 

Instead of—* the beadle to her sin -I would read 
« the beadle to her Sins.“ 
Ciij Removed, 
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Remoded, I believe, here signifies remote. So, in The 


Midsummer Night's Dream : 
„ From Athens is her house remov'd seven 
leagues.“ MaLoxt, 


Much as the text of this note has been belaboured, 

the original reading needs no alteration, 

I have but this to say,— | 

That he's not only plagued for her sin, 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On this removd issue, plagu'd for her, 

And with her plague, her sin; his injury, 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 

All punish'd in the person of this child. 
The key to these words 1s contained in the last speech 
of Constance, where she alludes to the denunciation in 
the second commandment, of visiting the iniquttes of the 
parents upon the children unto the THIRD and FOURTH 
generation,” &C,— 


«© Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
h , $ $$ d & ³ Ä - „ 


- —— This is the eldest son's son, 
rere eee e 

Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 

The canon of the law is laid on him, 

« Being but the second generation 

« Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb.” 
Young Arthur is here represented as not only suffer- 
ing from the guilt of his grandmother ; but, also, by 
ter, in person, she being made the very — 
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of his sufferings. As he was not her zmmedzate, but 
REMOVED ts5ue—the second generation from her in- con- 
ceiving womb—it might have been expected, that 
the evils to which, upon her account, he was ob- 
noxious, would have incidentally befallen him; instead 
of his being punished for them all, by ker immediate 
infliion.—He is not only plagued on account of her 
sin, according to the threatening of the command 
ment; but, she is preserved alive to her second gene- 
ration, to be the instrument of inflicting on her grand- 
child the penalty annexed to her sin; so that he ts 
plagued on her account, and with her plague, which is, 
her sin, that is [taking, by a common figure, the cause 
for the consequence] the penalty intailed upon it, His 
injury, or the evil he Suffers, her sin brings upon him, 
and HER injury, or, the evil she inflifts, he suffers from 
her, as the beadle to her sin, or executtoner of the punis 
ment annexed to it. | HENLEY, 
201. It ill ùescems this presence to cry aim 
To these ill. tuned repetitions. | Dr. Warburton 


. has well observed on one of the former plays, that to 


cry aim is to encourage. I once thought it was bore 
rowed from archery ; and that aim! having been the 
word of command, as we now say present to cry aim 
had been to incite notice, or raise attention. But I ra- 
ther think, that the old word of applause was Jaime, 1 
love it, and that to applaud was to cry Jaime, which 
the English, not easily pronouncing Je, sunk into aime 
or aim. Our exclamations of applause are still bor- 


rowed, as bravo and encore. JOHNSON. 
Dr, 
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Dr. Johnson's first thought, I believe, is best. So, 
in Beaumontand Fletcher's Love's Cure, or The Martial 
464 Can I cry aim 
4 To this against myself?“ 

So, in our author's Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii, 
scene v. where Ford says: and to these violent 
* all my neighbours Shall cry aim.“ 

STEEVENS, 

212, Forour advantage ;— Therefore hear us first,—] 
If we read for your advantage, it would be a more 
Specious reason for interrupting Philip. TYRwarrr, 
221, Confronts your city's eyes—] The old copy 
reads :—Comforts, & c. Mr. Rowe made this necessary 
change.  STEEVENs, 

230. — counterchecx—1 This, I believe, is 
one of the ancient terms used in the game of chess, 
So, in Mucedorus ; 

66 Post hence thyself, thou counterchecking trull.“ 
| STEEVENS, 

264. Dis not the roundure, &c.] | Roundure means 
the same as the French rondeur, i. e. the circle, 

So, in Al['s lost by Lust, a tragedy by Rowley, 1633; 
will she meet our arms 

„With an alternate roundure?“ 

Again, in Shakspere's 2 ist sonnet : 
©. ——2D——all things rare, | 
6% That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems." 
STEEVENS, 


298, 
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298. d set an ox-head to your lion's hide,] So, in 
the old spurious play of K. John, 
gut let the frolick Frenchman take no scorn, 
« If Philip front him with an English horn,” 
STEEVENS, 
g07. You men of Angiers, &c.] This speech is very 
poetical and smooth, and except the conceit of the 
widow's husband embracing the earth, is just and 
beautiful. JOHNSON. 
319. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, &c.] The Eng- 
lish herald falls somewhat below his antagonist, Sil 
ver armour gilt with blood is a poor image. Yet our 
author has it again in Macbeth 
lere lay Duncan, 
« His silver iin lac'd with his golden blood.” 
JOHNSON. 
328. And, like a jolly troop of huntsemen, —— | It was, 
I think, one of the savage practices of the chase, for 
all to stain their hands in the blood of the deer, as a 
trophy. JOHNSON, 
332. Heralds, from off, &c.] These three speeches 
Seem to have been laboured. The citizen's is the 
best; yet both altke we like is a poor gingle. 
JoHNSON. 
342. —run 0n?] The old copy has—rome on. 
The alteration was made by the editor of the second 


folio. MALONE. 
361. —mouthing the fes of men,] The old copy 
ng. STEEVENS» 


I do 
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I do not see any necessity for departing from the 
old copy, which reads mousing; though it is not very 
easy precisely to ascertain its meaning, it is used in 
two other places by our author, apparently in the 
sense required here, in Macbeth : 
| « A falcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 

« Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd.“ 
Again, in the Midsummer's Night's Dream 
& Well mous d, Lion!“ 

Mousing, I suppose, in all these places, means 

mamocking ; Ee to pieces, as a Cat tears a mouse. 
MaALoONEe, 

364. Cry, 15806 hings — That is, command 
Slaughter to proceed; so, in another place: „ He with 
Ate by his side, Cries, havock ]“ | 

Joaunson, 
orgs You equal potents,—] Potents for potentates, 
So, in Ane verze excellent and delectabill Treatise intitulit 
PHILOTUS, &c. 809 „Ane of the potentes of the 
totem. STEEVENS, 
375. In the old copy: oy 
A greater pow'r than we, dente all this; 
Kings of our fears ;] We should read, than ye. 
What power was this ? their fears. It is plain there- 
fore we should read, Kings are our fears, —i. e. our 
fears are the kings which at present rule us. 
| WAKBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton saw what was requisite to make this 


3 sense; and Dr. * rather too hastily, 
I think, 
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1 think, has received his emendation into the text. 
He reads, | 
« Kings are our fears, — 
which he explains to mean, „our fears are the kings 
which at present rule us.” 

As the same sense may be obtained by a much 
dighter alteration, I am more inclined to read, 

King'd of our far | \ 

King'd is used as a participle passive by Shakspere 
more than once, I believe. I remember one instance 
in Henry the Fifth, act ii. sc. 3. The Dauphin says of 
England, 

« he is so idly Aing'd.“ 

It is scarce necessary to add, that of; here (as in 

numberless other places), has the signification of, by, 
TYRWHITT. 

A greater power than we, may mean the Lord of hosts, 
who has not yet decided the superiority of either 
army; and till it be undoubted, the people of Angiers 
will not open their gates. Secure and confident as lions, 
they are not at all afraid, but are Aings, i. e. masters 
and commanders of their fears, until their fears or 
doubts about the kit king of England are re- 
moved. TolLEr. 

I see no reason for: ans, ye in the room of 


we, which is the reading of the old copy. Before I 
read Mr, Tollet's note, I thought, that by a greater 


power, the power of Heaven was intended. 


- Itis manifest that the passage is corrupt, and that it 


must have been so worded, as that their fears should 
| be 
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be styled their kings or masters, and not they, kings 
or masters of their fears; because in the next line 
mention is made of these same /ears being deposed, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this meaning by 
a very slight alteration, and is therefore, I think, en. 
titled to a place in the text. 

The following passage in our anther” s Rape of 
Lucrece strongly, in my opinion, confirms his con- 
jecture: 

&« So shall these Slaves [the passions of lust, shame, 

&c.] be Aings, and thou their slave.“ . 

Again, in King Lear : 

6 It seems she was a queen 

« Qvyer her passion, who most rebel-like, 

« Sought to be king o er her.” 
The participle Aing'd is again used by our ber i in 
Richard 1]: 

| «© Then I am king'd again, 5 

This passage in the folio is given to Faulconbridge, 
and in a subsequent part of this scene, all the speeches 
of the citizens are given to Hubert; which I mention, 
because these and innumerable other instances, where 
the same error has been committed in that edition, 
justifies some licence in transferring speeches from 
one person to another. From too great a scrupulous- 
ness in this respect, a speech in Measure for Measure is 
yet suffered to stand in the name of the Clown, though 
it evidently belongs to Alhorson, 


5 | MALONE. 
380. 
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380. — lese scroyles of Angiers—] Escrouelles, 
Fr. i. e. scabby scrophulous fellows, 

Ben Jonson uses the word in Every Man in his Hu- 
mour . | 
| « hang them scroyles !”” STEEVENS, 

983. At your industrious scenes——]. Your indus- 
trious scenes and acts of death, is the same as if the 
speaker had said your laborious industry of war, 
So in Macbeth. ' 

( 6 and put we on 

& Industrious soldiership.“ STEEVENS. 

986. Be friends @ while, &c.] This advice is given 
by the bastard in the old copy of the play, though 
comprised in fewer and less spirited lines. SrEEVENS. 

390, Till their soul- fearing clamours—] 2. e. soul- 
apalling. MALONE. 

431. e lady Blanch,] The lady Blanck was 
daughter to Alphonso the Ninth, king of Castile, and 
was niece to king John by his sister Elianor. 
| STEEVENS. 

436. If zealous love, &c.] Zealous seems here to 
signify prous, or influenced by motzves of religion. 
| JouNSON., 

445. He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be fintshed by such @ She 3] Dr. Thirlby 
prescribed that reading, which I have here restored to 
the text, THEOBALD. 

453.4 this match, 

With swifter spleen, &c.] Our author uses 

D spleen 
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sþleen for any violent hurry, or tumultuous speed. 
So, in the Midsummer Night's Dream, he applies sþleen to ‚ 
the lightning. I am loath to think that Shakspere 
meant to play with the double of match for nuptiat, and | 
the match of a gun. a Jonuson. 
464. Here's a stay, 
That shakes the rotten carcass of oy death | 
Out of his rags! ] Shakspere seems to ] 
7 have taken the hint of this speech from the following 
in the Famous History of Tho. Stukely, 1606. bl. let. ( 
« Why here's a gallant, here's a hing indeed ! 
c He speaks all Mars ;—tut, let me follow suck 
« A lad as this ;—Thes is pure fire / 
* Ev'ry look he casts flasheth like lightning : a 
Here's mettle in this boy. 


& He brings à breath that sets our sails on fire s t 

« Why now see we Shall have cuffs indeed.” f 
Perhaps the force of the word stay is not exatly MW # 
known. I meet with it in Damon and Pythias, 1582: $ 


Not to prolong my lyfe Ty for which I 5 
reckon not this, BY a 
But to set my things in a stay.“ . t 
Perhaps by a stay, in this instance, is meant a seady MW P 
posture. Shakspere's meaning may therefore be- *' 
% Here's a steady, resolute fellow, who shakes, &c.“ 
So, in Fenton's Tragical Discourses, bl. let. 4to. 1567, 
„more apt to follow th* inclination of vaine and 
lascivious desyer than disposed to make a staye of her- * 
Selte in the trade of honest vertue.” A stay, how. * 
ö | ever, 
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ever, seems to have been meant for something active, 
in the following passage in the 6th canto of Drayton's 
Barons Wars : 

Oh could ambition apprehend a stay, | 

The giddy course it wandereth in, to guide. 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, B. II. c. 10. 

Till riper years he raught, and stronger stay. 
Perhaps the metaphor is from navigation, Thus, in 
Chapman's version of the tenth book of Homer's 
Odyssey 5 ä 

« Our ship lay anchor'd close, nor needed we 

*« Feare harm on any stays. 

A marginal note adds: For being cast on the stazes, 
as Ships are by weather.“ Sr EREEVENS. 
Mr. Malone says in a subsequent scene in this play, 
to stay signifies to support, and after quoting instances 
from Cæsar and Pompey, 1607, Davies's Scourge of 
Folly, Tancred and Gismund, 1592, adds, these in- 
stances induce me to think that our author uses st ay 
here for a partizan or supporter of a cause — Here's 
an extraordinary supporter of the cause of France, 
that shakes, &c, There is (he continues), I ap- 
prebend, no necessity that the metaphor here should 
zuit with the image in the next line. Shakspere sel- 
dom attends to the integrity of his metaphors, 
RE ED. 
486. Lest zeal, now melted,——)] We have here a 
very unusual, and, 1 think, not very just image of 
zeal, which, in its highest degree, is represented by 
Dij | others 
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others as a flame, but by Shakspere, as a frost. To 
repress zeal, in the language of others, is to cool; in 
Shakspere's to melt it: when it exerts its utmost power 
it is commonly said to fame ; but by Shakspere to be 
congealed. Jonxsox. 
Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a 
state of fusion, and not to dissolving ice. STEEVENS, 
The allusion might, I think, have been to dissploing 
ice, and yet not subject to Dr. Johnson's objection. 
The sense may be—Lest the new zealous and well. 
affected heart of Philip, which but lately was as 'cold ice, 
and has newly been melted and softened by the warm 
breath of petitions, &c. s/hould again be congealed un 
Frozen. —I rather incline to think this was the-Poet's 
meaning, because in a subsequent scene we meet 2 
similar thought couched in n the same _ 


ions; wt 


This aft so evilly born shall het the Pony 
« Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal 2 5 
We again meet with the came thought in King Hi 
VIII. | 
1 This niakes bold m u v e 
< Tongues spit their duties en * eng _ 
Shiv 41 
% Allegtance in them. e. ae 
496. In old editions: - 
For Angiers and fair Touraine, Maine, Poiflters, 
And all that we upon this side'the csg | 
(Except this city now by us besieg d)) 
Find liable, &c.] What was the city beszeged, but 
Angiers? 
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Angiers? King John agrees to give up all he held in 
France, except the city of Angiers, which he now 
besieged and laid claim to. But could he give up all 
except Angiers, and give up tat too? Anjou was one 
of the provinces which the English held in France. 
THEOBALD., 
Mr. Theobald found, . or might have found, the 
reading which he would introduce as an emendation 
of his own, in the old quarto. STEEVENSs 
336. — Volquessen, ——) This is the ancient 
name for the country now called the Vexin, in Latin, 
Pagus Velocassinus. That part of it called the Norman 
Vexin, was in dispute between Philip and John. 
STEEVENS. 
543. ——l1 am well assur'd, ; 

That 1 did 50 when I was first as$ur'd.] Assur d 
is here used both in its common sense, and in an un- 
common one, where it signifies affanced, contracted. 
So, in the Comedy of Errors : 

« Called me Dromio, swore I was ase to her.“ 
| p { STEEVENS. 
573. —— departed with a part.] To part and to 
depart were formerly synonymous. STEEVENS. 
576, ——rounded in the wo 1. e. whispered in the 
ear. STEEVENS, 
584. Commodity, the bias of the world ;| Commodity 
is interest. So, in Damon and Pythias, 1582 : 


« for vertue's sake only, 
„They would honour friendship, and not for 
commoditie. 


Di ij Again: 
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Again : | 
« will use his friendship to mine Own commo. 


ditie.“ - STEEVENs, 


So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607 : 20 
O the world is like a byas bowle, and it run all 
on the rich mens sides.“ HENDERSON, 
599. clutch my hand, ] To clutch my hand, is 
to n it close. See note on Macbeth, act ii. sc. 1. 
5 o 'STEEVENS, 
601. eee i. e. because. REED. 


aer n. 


Line 12. F. OR1 am ich, and capable of fears;] i. e. 
I have a strong sensibility; I am tremblingly alive ta 


apprehension. So, in Hamlet. H 
« His form and cause conjoin * preaching to 
stones, 
«© Would make them capable.“ Mar LONE, 


23. Jike a proud river peering o'er his bounds ?| This 
seems to have been imitated by —— in 1 his Insa- 
tiate Countess, 161g : 

« Then how much more in me, hose won 
veins, [ts 
« Like @ proud river, overflow Meir dem.” 
. MALOR k. 
| 24, 
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24. Be these sad sighs confirmers of thy words ?] For 
this reading, as in other editions, there is no authority, 
Both the first and second folio, the only authentick 
copies of this play, read: 

Be these sad signs n of thy words d 
There is clearly no need of change. The sad signs 
are—the Shaking of lis head—laying his hand on his 
breast, &C. MAaLONE. 
- 43- If thou, &c.] Massinger appears to have copied 
this passage in The Unnatural Combat : 

4 If thou hast been born 

« Deform'd and crooked in the features of 

„% Thy body, as the manners of thy mind, 

« Moor-lip'd, flat-nos'd, &c. Gc. 

« I had been blest.” STEEVENS. 
45. ——tghtles——] The poet uses 5:9 htless for 
that which we now express by uns:ghtly, disagreeable 
to the eyes. JouNsos. 
46. —Prodigious,] That is, portentous, so de- 
formed as to be taken for a foretoken of evil. JohN SON. 

In this sense it is used by Decker in tlie first part of 
the Honest Whore, 16335: 

« yon comet shews his head again; 

«« Twice bath he thus at cross-turns thrown on us 

« Prodigious looks.“ STBEVENS. 

70 For grief is proud, and makes his owner Stout. } 
ul The old editions have—makes its owner stoop: the 

emendation is Hanmer's. JoRNSON, 
So, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. VI. | 
. | 4 « Full 
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« Full with stout grzef and with disdainful woe,” 
STEEVENS, 2 
71. W and to the state of my great grief, i 
Let kings assemble ; ] In Muck Ado about 0 
Nothing, the father of Hero, depressed by her dis. t 
grace, declares himself so subdued by grief that a $] 
thread may lead him. How is it that grief in Leonato $1 
and lady Constance produces effects directly opposite, a, 
and yet both agreeable to nature? Sorrow softens the WM # 
ei 
N 
ci 
tl 


mind while it is yet warmed by hope, but hardens it 
when it is congealed by despair. Distress, while there 
remains any prospect of relief, is weak and flexible; 
but when no succour remains, is fearless and stub. 
born: angry alike at those that injure, and at those 0 
that do not help; careless to please where nothing can I 
be gained, and fearless to offend when there is no- 2 
thing further to be dreaded. Such was this writer's 8 
knowledge of the passions. Jonnson Vi 
74. —— here 1 and Sorrows sit;] I believe the e1 
author meant to personify sorrow, and wrote: 8 
here I and Sorrow sit; th 
which gives a more poetical image. tl 
The transcriber's ear might easily have deceived th 
him, the two readings, when nn sounding m 


alike. - m 
Marlowe had, before our author, introduced the cl 
same personage in his Edward 11, al 
« While I am lodg'd within this cave of Py k 


« Where . at my elbow still attends. T el 
| | MALONE, tc 


To 
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75. id lings come bow to it.] I must here 
account for the liberty I have taken to make a change 
in the division of the second and third acts. In the 
| old editions, the second act was made to end here; 
though it is evident, lady Constance here, in her de- 
spair, seats herself on the floor: and she must be 
' supposed, as I formerly observed, immediately to rise 
8 again, only to go off and end the act decently; or the 
at scene must shut her in from the sight of the audi- 
˖ ence, an absurdity I cannot accuse Shakspere of, 
. Mr. Gildon, and some other criticks, fancied, that a 
considerable part of the second act was lost, and that 
the chasm began here. I had joined in this suspicion 
of a scene or two being lost; and unwittingly drew 
Mr. Pope into this error. “ It seems to be 50, says he, 
and it were to be wish'd the restorer (meaning me) could 
außply it. To deserve this great man's thanks, I'll 
venture at the task; and hope to convince my read- 
ers, that nothing is lost ; but that I have supplied the 
zuspected chasm, only by rectifying the division of 
the acts. Upon looking a little more narrowly into 
the constitution of the play, I am satisfied that the 
third act ought to begin with that scene which has 
hitherto been accounted the last of the second act; and 


cluded, in the scene before that, betwixt the Dauphin 
and Blanch, a messenger is sent for lady Constance to 
king Philip's tent, for her to come to St. Mary's 
church to the solemnity. The princes all go out, as 
to the marriage; and the bastard staying a little be- 

af; 4 hind, 


my reasons for it are these: the match being con- 
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hind, to descant on interest and commodity, very 
properly ends the act. The next scene then, in the 
French King's tent, brings us Salisbury delivering his 
message to Constance, who, refusing to go to the 
solemnity, sets herself down on the floor. The whole 
train returning from the church to the French king's 
pavilion, Philip expresses such satisfaction on occa- 
sion of the happy solemnity of that day, that Con- 
stance rises from the floor, and joins in the scene by 
entering her protest against their joy, and cursing the 
business of the day. Thus, I conceive, the scenes 
are fairly continued; and there is no chasm in the 
action, but a proper interval made both for Salisbury's 
coming to lady Constance, and for the solemnization 
of the marriage. Besides, as Faulconbridge is evi- 
dently the poet's favourite character, it was very well 
judged to close the act with his soliloquy. 
n +  THEOBALD, 
This whole note seems judicious enough; but Mr, 
Theobald forgets that there were, in Shakspere's time, 
no moveable scenes in common playhouses. . 
Jonxsox. 

It appears Forth many passages, that the ancient 
theatres had the advantages of machinery, as well as 
the more modern stages. See a note on the fourth 
Scene of the fifth act of Cynbeline. 

How happened that Shakspere himself should have 
mentioned the act of Sig scenes, if in his time there 
were no scenes capable of being alafted. Thus in the 
Ami b | 
« Unto 


„ VUnto Southampton do we Aist our 5cene.”” 
This phrase was hardly more ancient than the cus- 
tom which it describes. STEEVENS. 
78. To solemmize this day, &c.] From this passage 
Rowe seems to have borrowed the first lines of his 
Fair Penitent. 5 JounsoN. 
| 79. '"=—nd plays the ee ;] Milton has 
borrowed this thought, Paradise Lost, B. III. 
« when with one virtuous touch 
« Th arch-chemic sun, &.  -  STEPVENS, 
84. A wicked day, &c.] There is a passage in The 
Honest Whore, by Decker, 1604, so much resembling 
the present, that I cannot forbear quoting it. 
« Curst be that day for ever, that robb'd her 
« Of breath, and me of bliss! henceforth let it 
Stand 
« Within the wizzard's book (the kalendar) 
« Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be chosen 
By thieves, by villains, and black murderers, 
« As the best day for them to labour in. 
« Tf henceforth this adulterous bawdy world 
« Be got with child, with treason, sacrilege, 
« Atheism, rapes, treacherous friendship, per- 
jury, 
« Slander (the beggar's sin), lies (the sin of ools)s 
% Or any other damn'd impieties, 
% On Monday let them be delivered,“ &c. 
HENDERSON, 
87. ig / tides ——] 7. e. Solemn seasons, times 


to be observed above others. STEEVENS. 


— | 9e. 


” 
—_ — 
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92. ——prodigiously be crost :] i. e. be disappoint- 
ed by the production of a prodigy, a monster. So, in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream 

Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
« Despised in nativity.“ STEEVENS, 
93. But on this day, x 
No bargains break, &c.] That is, except on 
this day. *  Jonunsox, 
In the ancient almanacks (one of which I have in 
my possession, dated 1562) the days supposed to be 
favourable or unfavourable to bargains, are distin- 
guished among a number of other particulars of the 
like importance, This circumstance is alluded to in 
Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 162g: 
« By the almanack, I think 
« To choose good days and shun the critical.” 
Again, in The Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
«©. DDPDA[AN almanack. 
% Which thou art daily poring in, to worn out 
« Days of iniquity to cozen fools in.“ 
154 STEEVENS, 
100. You have beguil 'd me with a counterfeit, - 
Resembling majesty;] i. e. a false coin.—A 
counterfeit formerly meant also a portrait.— A repre- 
sentation of the king being usually impressed on his 
coin, the word seems to be here used equivocally. 
Ma rox. 
103. You came in arms to pill mine enemies blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours. 
I am afraid here is a clinch intended; You came in wat 
U 


/ 
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to destroy my enemies, but now you strengthen them in em- 


braces. JonnsoNn. 
112. Set armed discord, &c. e makes this 
bitter curse efſectual. JoHNSON. 


116, O Lymoges! O Austria I] The propriety or 
impropriety of these titles, which every editor has 
suffered to pass unnoted, deserves a little considera- 
tion, Shakspere has, on this occasion, followed the 
old play, which at once furnished him with the cha- 
racter of Faulconbridge, and ascribed the death of 
Richard I. to the duke of Austria. In the person of 
Austria he has conjoined the two well-known enemies 
of Cœur-de- lion. Leopold, duke of Austria, threw 
him into prison, in a former expedition; but the castle 
of Chalus, before which he fell, belonged to Vidomar, 
viscount of Lymoges ; and the archer who pierced his 
Shoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was 
Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hitherto to 
have understood Lymoges as being an appendage to the 
title of Austria, and th-refore FRO no further 
about it, 

Holinshed says on this occasion: “ The same yere, 
Phillip, bastard sonne to king Richard, to whom his 
father had given the castell and honor of Coinacke, 
killed the viscount of Limoges, in revenge of his father's 
death,“ & . Austria, in the spurious play, is called 
Lymoges the Austrich duke. 

With this note I was favoured by a gentleman to 
whom I have yet more considerable obligations in re- 
gard to Shakspere, His extensive knowledge of his- 

E tory 


| 
| 
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tory and manners, has frequently supplied me with apt 
and necessary illustrations, at the same time that his 
judgment has corrected my errors; yet such has been 
his constant solicitude to remain concealed, that | know 
not but I may give offence, while I indulge my own 
vanity in affixing to this note the name of my friend 
HENRY BLAKE, esq. % STEEVENS, 
130. ——doff it. for shame,] To doff is to do of, 
to put off. So, in Fuimus Troes, 160g : 

« Sorrew must doff her sable weeds.” 
. | IT] | STEEVENS, 
131. And hang a calf 's-shin on those recreant limbs. 


When fools were kept for diversion in great families, 


they were distinguished by a calf 's-skzn coat, which 
had the buttons down the back ; and this they wore 
that they might be known for fools, and escape the 
resentment of those whom they provoked with their 
wagger ies. | ' 
In a little penny book, entitled, The Birth, Life, and 
Death of Fohn Franks, with the Pranks he played though 
a meer Fool, mention is made in several places of a 
calf*s-skin, In chap. x. of this book, Jack is said to 
have made his appearance at his lord's table, having 
then a new calf-skin, red and white spotted. This 
fact will explain the sarcasm of Constance and Faul- 
conbridge, who mean to call Austria a fool, 
Sir J. HAwkixs. 
I may add, that the custom is still preserved in 
Ireland; and the fool, in any of the legends which the 
mummers act at Christmas, always appears in a cas, 
or 


„ — — „ 
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or cow's in. In the prologue to Wily Beguiled, are 
the two following passages: 
' make him do penance upon the stage in a 
calf -n. 
Again : 
« His calf*s-skin jests from hence are clean 4 * 
Again, in the play: 
« I'll come wrapp'd in a calf e-chin, and cry wy 
bo, 
Again :—** [ll wrap me in a rousing calf*s-skzn suit, 
and come like some Hobgoblin.“ « I mean my 
Christmas calf-shin suit. STEEVENS, 
It does not appear that Constance means to call 
Austria a Fool, as Sir John Hawkins would have it; 
but she certainly means to call him coward, and to 
tell him that a calf*s-shin would suit hes recreant limbs 
better than a lion's. They still say of a dastardly 
person that he is a calf-hearted fellow ; and a run-away 
school-boy is usually called a great calf. REMARKS. 
133. Here Mr. Pope inserts the following speeches 
from the old play of King John, printed in 1591 
(before Shakspere appears to have commenced a 
writer), with the following note upon them : 
« Aust. Methinks, that Richard's * and 
Richard's fall, ö | 
© Should be a precedent to fright you all. 
„ Faulc. What words are these? how do my 
Sinews Shake! | 
« My father's foe clad in my father's . 
* How doth Alecto whisper in my ears, 
E ij « Delay 
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&« Delay not, Richard, kill the villain strait ; 

& Disrobe him of the matchless monument, 

& Thy father's triumph o'er the savages.— 

% Now by his soul I swear, my father's soul, 
Twice will I not review the morning's rise, 

„Tüll have torn that trophy from thy back, 

« And split thy heart, for wearing it so long. 

«© Methinks, that Richard's pride, &c. | What was the 
ground of this quarrel of the bastard to Austria, is 
no where specified in the present play: nor is there in 
this place, or the scene where it is first hinted at 
(namely the second of act ii.), the least mention of any 
reason for it. But the story is, that Austria, who 
killed king Richard Cœur-de- lion, wore, as the spoil 
of that prince, a lion's hide which had belonged to 
him. This eircumstance renders the anger of the 
Bastard very natural, and ought not to have been 
omitted. In the first sketch of this play (which Shak. 
spere is said to have had a hand in, jointly with Wil. 
liam Rowley) we accordingly find this insisted upon, 
and I have ventured to place à few of those verses 
here.“ Here Dr. Johnson adds: — 

6 To the insertion of these lines I have nothing to 
object. There are many other passages in the old 
play of great value. The omission of this incident, in 
the second draught, was natural. Shakspere, having 
familiarized the story to his own imagination, forgot 
that it was obscure to his audience; or, what is equally 
probable, the story was then so popular, that a hint 
was sufficient at that time to bring it to mind, and 
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those plays were written with very little care for the 
approbation of posterity.“ STEEVENSs. 


Aust. Methinks, &c.] I cannot by any means ap- 
prove of the insertion of these lines from the other 
play. If they were necessary to explain the ground of 
the Bastard's quarrel to Austria, as Mr. Pope supposes, 
they should rather be inserted in the first scene of the 
second act, at the time of the first altercation between 
the Bastard and Austria. But indeed the ground of 
their quarrel seems to be as clearly expressed in the 
first scene as in these lines: so that they are unneces- 
sary in either place; and therefore, I think, should 
be thrown out of the text, as well as the three other 
lines, which have been inserted with as little reason 
in act ili. sc. enn &c. | 

TyRwHITT, 

149. What earthly name, to interrogatories, ] This 
must have been, at the time when it was written, in 
our struggles with popery, a very captivating scene. 

So many passages remain, in which Shakspere evi- 
dently takes his advantage of the facts then recent, 
and of the passions then in motion, that I cannot but 
suspect that time has obscured much of his art, and 
that many allusions yet remain undiscovered, which 
perhaps may be gradually retrieved by succeeding 
commentators. | JOHNSON. - 

The speech stands thus in the old spurious play: 
« And what hast thou or the pope thy master to do, 
to demand of me how I employ mine own ? Know, 
sir priest, as I honour the church and holy church- 

Ei ij men, 
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men, so I scorne to be subject to the greatest prelate 
in the world. Tell thy master so from me; and say 
John of England said it, that never an Italian priest 
of them all shall either have tythe, toll, or polling 
penny out of England; but as I am king, so will [ 
reign next under God, supreme head both over spiri. 
tual and temporal: and he that contradicts me in this, 
I'll make him hop headless.“ STEEVENS, 
The old copy reads : | 
What earthy name 
Can taste, &c. 
Zartly occurs in another of our author's plays: 
« To do his earthy and abhorr'd commands.“ 
To taste is used ludicrously-in Twelfth Mit. That 
puts quarrels purposely on others to taste their va- 
lour.”——To taste the breath,” is, however, a very 
harsh phrase, and can hardly be right. 
Breath for Speech is common in our author. So, in 
a subsequent scene in this play: 
The latest e that gave the e of words.“ 
Again: 
« Or let the church, our mother, breathe her 
curse. 
In another play we meet“ nals n for 
* verbal courtesy. 
In this passage there should, I think, * a comma 
after interrogatories —What earthly name, subjoined 
to interrogatories, can force a * to speak and an- 
swer them? 4-41 MAaLONE, 
The 
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The emendation may be justified by the nn 
passage in King Henry IV. P. I. 
« How show'd his tasking ? seem'd it in con- 
tempt ?*? 
Again, in King Henry V. 
« That tas our thoughts concerning us and 
France.“ STEEVENS. 
180. That takes away by any Secret course, &c.] This 
may allude to the bull published against queen Eliza- 
beth. Or we may suppose, since we have no proof 
that this play appeared in its present state before the 
reign of king James, that it was exhibited soon after 
the Popish plot. I have seena Spanish book in which 
Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices, are registered as 
Saints. JOHNSON. 
* 209. Is, purchaz of a 4 curse from Rome, | It is 
a political maxim, that kingdoms are never married, 
Lewis, upon the wedding, is for making war upon his 
new relations. JOHNSON, 
213. ie devil tempts thee here 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. ] Tram is 
dress. An untrimmed bride is a bride undrest. Could 
the tempter of mankind assume a semblance in which 
he was more likely to be successful? The devil (says 
Constance) raises to your imagination your bride dis- 
encumbered of the forbidding forms of dress, and the 
memory of my wrongs is lost in the anticipation of 


future enjoyment. 


Ben Jonson, in his New Inn, says, 
90 Bur. 
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« Bur. Here's a lady gay. 

« Tip. A well-trimm'd lady!“ 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

« And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown.” 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. III. act ii. 

&« Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love,” 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, 
_ 

Sa good huswife, and also well trimmed up in 
apparel.” 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and 
is willing to suppose, that by an untrimmed bride is 
meant @ bride unadorned with the usual pomp and for- 
mality of a nuptial habit. The propriety of this epithet 
he infers from the haste in which the match was made, 
and further justifies it from King Jolin's e 
words: 

« Go we, as well as bat will fer ug, 

4 To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp.” 

Mr. Tollet is of the same opinion, and offers two 
instances, in which untrimmed indicates a deshabille or 
a frugal vesture. In Mzinshew's Dictionary it signifies 
one not finely drest or attired. Again, in V/zves's 
Instruction of a Cristian Woman, 1592, p. 98 and 99: 
« Let her the mistress of the house] bee content 
with a maide not faire and wanton, that can sing a 
ballad with a clere voice, but sad, pale, and untrim- 


med. \, + STEEVENS; 
246. —50 strong in both,] I believe the meaning is, 
love so strong in both parties. JOHNSON, 


Rather, 
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Rather, in hatred and in love; in deeds of blood. or 


amity. HENLEY. 
247. ——thus hind * ?] A regreet is an ex- 
change of salutation. STEEVENS, 


265. A cased lian] A cased lion is a lion irri- 
tated by confinement. So, in Xing Henry V. P. III. 
act i. SC. g. 

4 So looks the pent- ne lion o'er the wretch 

« That trembles under his devouring paws,” &c, 
The auther might, however, have written, a chased 
lion. | STEEVENS, 

Cased, I believe, is the true reading, So, in Rows 
ley's When you see Me you know Me, 1632 : 

« The lyon in his cage is not so sterne 
6 0 Henry in his wrathful spleene.“ 
| MALONE, 

277. Is not @mus5, when it is truly done p So the old 
copies. | 

Pandulf having conjured the king to perform his 
first vow-to heaven—to be champion of the church— 
tells him that what he has since sworn, is sworn 
against himself, and therefore may not be performed 
by him: for that, says he, which you have sworn to 
do amiss is not amiss (i. e. becomes right when it is 
done truly —that is, as he explains it, not done at all); 
and being not done where it would be a sin to do it, the 
truth 1s most done when you do it not. 

So, in Love's Labour Lost. 
It is religion to be thus forstworn. REMARKS. 
286. But thou hast sworw against religion, &c.] The 


propositions, 
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propositions, that the voice of the church is the voice of 
heaven, and that the pope utters the voice of the church, 
neither of which Pandulph's auditors would deny, 
being once granted, the argument here used is irre. 
sistible; nor is it easy, notwithstanding the gingle, to 
enforce it with greater brevity or propriety. In swear. 
ing by religion against religion, to which thou hast already 
Sworn, thou makest an oath the security for thy faith against 
an oath already taken. I will give, says le, a rule for 
conscience in these cases. Thou may'st be in doubt 
about the matter of an oath ; when thou swearest thou 
may st not be always sure to 5wear rightly, but let this 
be thy settled principle, swear only not to be forsworn ; 
let not the latter oaths be at variance with the former. 

Truth, through this whole speech, means redlitude 
of conduct, JOHNSON, 
9326. I muse, ] 1. e. I We 

356. —To arms, let's hie.] I would point W — 
To arms let's hie. The proposition is, I believe, single. 
Let us be gone to arm MaLoxk. 

358. Some airy devit——] Shakspere here probably 
alludes to the distinctions and divisions of some of the 
demonologists, so much read and regarded in his 
time. They distributed the devils into different tribes 
and classes, each of which had its peculiar qualities, 
attributes, Sc. 

These are described at length in Burton's Anatomit 
of Melancholy, Part I. sect. 2. p. 45, 1632: 
Of these sublunary devils—Psellus makes six 
kinds; fiery, aeriall, terrestriall, watery, and subter- 
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ranean devils, besides those faieries, satyres, nymphes, 
&c. ; Þ 
« Fiery spirits or divells are such as commonly 
worke by blazing starres, fire-drakes, and counterfeit 
sunnes and moones, and sit on ship's masts, &c. &c. 
« Aeriall spirits or divells are such as keep quarter 
most part in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder 
and lightnings, teare oakes, fire steeples, houses, 
strike men and beasts, make it raine stones, Sc. 
PzrCY. 
361. ——Plilip,—-) Here the king, who had 
knighted him by the name of Sir Rzchard, calls him 
by his former name. Mr. Tyrwhitt would read : 
Hubert, keep | thou] this boy, &c. STEEVENS. 
379. Bell, book, and candle, &c.] In an account of 
the Romish curse, given by Dr. Grey, it appears that 
three candles were extinguished, one by one, in dif- 
ferent parts of the execration. Johnso0N. 
394. But I "will fit it with some better time] The 
first and second folio both read—tune; which, I think, 
can hardly be right. We meet, however, in Macbeth : 
« Mac, Went it not so? 
« Bang. To the self-same tune and words.“ 
| MALONE. 
In the hand. -writing of Shakspere's age, the words 
time and tune are scarcely to be distinguished from 
each other, STEEVENS. 
Is not the sense of the context, with the following 
passage from Hamlet, a sufficient reason for restoring 
the reading of the folios ?—« Thus bas he only got 
the 
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the TUNE of the time, and outward habit of encounter.” 
HEeNLey, 
404. —— full of gawds,] Gawds are any showy 
ornaments. So, in the Dumb Knight, 1633: 
« To caper in his grave, and with vain gawds 


4 Trick up his coffin.” 14 STEEVENS, 
407. Sound on unto the drowsy race of night;] We 
Should read: Sound one —. WARBURTON, 


I should suppose sound on (which is the reading of 
the old copy) to be the true one. The meaning seems 
to be this; / the mitanight bell, by repeated strokes, was 
to lasten away the race of betngs who are busy at that 
hour, or quicken night itself in its progress, the morning 
bell (that is, the bell that strikes one) could not, with 
strict propriety, be made the agent; for the bell has 
ceased to be in the service of night, when it proclaims 
the arrival of day. Sound on has a peculiar propriety, 
because, by the repetition of the strokes at twelve, it 
gives a much more forcible warning than when it only 
strikes one. ; | 

Such was once my opinion concerning the old read- 
ing; but, on re- consideration, its propriety cannot 
appear more doubtful to any one than to myself. 

It is too late to talk of hastening the night, when 
the arrival of the morning is announced; and I am 
afraid that the repeated strokes have less of solemnity 
than the single notice, as they take from the horror 
and awful silence here described as so propitious to 
the dreadful purposes of the king. Though the hour 


of one be not the natural midnight, it is yet the most 
83 & solemn 
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solemn moment of the poetical one; and Shakspere 
himself has chosen to introduce his Ghost in Hamlet- 
«« The bell then beating one.“ 

Mr. Malone observes, ** that one and on are per- 
petually confounded in the old copies of our author.“ 

| STEEVENS. 

One and on seem in our author's time to have been 
pronounced alike. Hence the transcriber's ear might 
have been easily deceived. 

That these words were sometimes pronounced in 
the same manner, appears from a quibbling passage 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

« Speed. Sir, your glove. 
« Valiant. Not mine ; my gloves are on. 
« Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is 
but one. 
So, once was anciently written, as it was probably 
pronounced, ons. 

In Chaucer, and other old writers, one is usually 
written on. See the Glossary to the Canterbury Tales, 
Tyrwhitt's edition, 1775. 

The instances that are found in the original editions 
of our author's plays, in which on is printed instead of 
one, are $0 numerous, that there cannot, in my ap- 
prehension, be the smallest doubt that the latter is the 
true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Corio- 
lars, edit. 1623. 

„% _u u This double worship, 

«© Where on past does disdain with cause, the 
other 

„ Insult without all reason.“ 


F Again, 
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Again, in Cymbeline, edit. 1623, p. 380, 
„ Perchance he spoke not, 

tc But like a full acorn'd boare, a Jarmen on,” &c. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, edit. 1623, p. 66, 

© And thou and Romeo press on heavie bier.“ 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, edit. 162g, p. 98, 

« On, whose hard n is U up with 
| steele.“ 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Well, edit. 162g: * 
traveller is a good thing after dinner—but on that lies 
two thirds,” &c. 
Again, in Love's Labour Lost, 4to. 1598: 

« On, whom the musick of his own vain tongue 
Again, ibid. edit. 162g: 

. On, 1 "ow were gold, chrystal the other's 
eyes. 

I should not have produced so many passages to 
prove a fact, of which no one can be ignorant, who 
has the slightest knowledge of the early editions of 
these plays, had not the author of Remarks, &c. on the 
last edition of Shakspere, asserted, p. 238, with that 
modesty and accuracy which distinguish his writings, 
that the foregoing observation was made by one to- 
tally unacquainted with the old copies, and that * it 
would be difficult to find a ingtie instance“ in which on 
and one were confounded in those copies. Ma LO. 

418. using conceit alone,] Conceit here, as 
in e other places, signiſies 404 ee thought. 
MATLONE. 

420. ted The old copy reads 
— Mr. Pope made tlie aheration, which, how- 


ever 
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ever elegant, may be unnecessary. All animals while 
brooded, i e. with a brood of young ones ider their pro- 
tection, are remarkably vigilant. The king * of 
Hamlet: 
« ._——zonething's in his soul 
O O'er which his melancholy sits at br 
STEEVENS, 
450. A whole armado, &c.] Armado is a Spanish 


| word signifying a fleet of war. The armado in 1588 


was called so by way of distinction. STEEV ENS: 
———»9f collected $az/] Thus the modern editors. 


The old copy reads—conuidted. STEEVENS., 


The true reading, I believe, is, connefed : u is con- 
stantly used in the folio for v; in the present instance 
one of the z's might have been turned upside down 
in the press, an accident which frequently happens. 
The words scattered and disjoined support this con- 
jecture. Convicted, however, may be right, and might 
have meant subdued, destroyed, from the Latin parti- 
ciple convifus, or from the French convazucre. To 
convince is used, with equal licence, in the sense of to 
c 

his malady convinces -— , 
The great assay of art——'* Macbeth, | 
MALOMN E. 

451. — * dis join d from fellowship.] 
Felowshap formerly signified the aggregate of a mili- 
tary force under the same commander. Frequent 
instances of the word, in this acceptation, may be 
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seen in Fenn's Collection of the Paston Letters. 
T HENLEV. 
460. ——in 50 fierce a cause,] A feerce cause is a 
cause conducted with precipitation. Fierce wretch. 
edness, in Timon, is, kasty, sudden misery. 
STEEVENS, 
465. — grave unto a soul; 
| Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 

In the vile prison of affiified breath :J I think 
we Should read earth, The passage seems to have 
been copied from Sir Thomas More: If the body 
be to the soule a prison, how strait a prison maketh he 
the body, that stuffeth it with ri Fraß, that the soule 
can have no room to stirre itself— but is, as it were, 
enclosed not in a prison, but in a grave.” FARMER, 

Perhaps the old reading is justifiable. So, in Mea- 
sure for Measure: ; 
« To be imprison'd in the viewless winds."? 

| STEEVENS, 

Mr. Steevens' 8 e is faction to. his purpose, 

as it refers to the situation of a soul get free from the 


body, and not imprisoned in it. HENLEY. 
471. No, 1 deiy, &c.] To defy anciently signified 
to refuse, STEEV ENS. 


480. And slop this gap of breath The gap of 
breath is the mouth; the outlet from whence the 
breath issues. MALONE. 

483. | And buss thee as thy wife I] Thus the old copy. 
The word bust, however, being now only used in vul- 
gar language, our modern editors have exchanged it 


for 
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for kiss, The former is used by Drayton in the gd 
canto of his. Barans' Wars, where queen Isabel says, 
« And we by signs sent many a secret bus. 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, B. III. c. 10. 
gut every satyre first did give a bun⁰ẽ 
« To Hellenore; so busses did abound. 
Again, Stanyhurst, as translator of :Vingil, 4682, 
renders 
6 — s cula libavit nat 
ust his prittye parrat prating, &c. 
STEEVENS, 
487. Oi, chat exp vogue; &c..] So, in The Petite 
Palace of Pleasure, 4to. hl. let. O that my mouthe 
cauld cause my woordes to mount above the skies to 
make the gods bend down their eyes.“ HENDERSON. 
491. — modern rvacaton.] It is hard to Say 
what Shakspere means by modern it is not opposed 
to. ancient. In All's Well that finds Well, speaking of a 
girl in contempt, he uses this word: “ her madern 
grace. It apparently means something s/ig#ht and 
inconsiderabie. Johxsox. 
Modern, I believe, is trite, cemmm. STECVENS. 
1493- Nau art unholy—] The old copy has: 
Thau art holy—— 
Rowe raads: 
„ Thau. art not halycto believe-me:s0."* 
MALONE. 
i510. Bind up klose treses ] It was necessary 
that Constance should be interrupted, because a pas- 
ajon 49 violent gannot be borne long. I wish (the 
Fiij following 
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following speeches had been equally happy; but they 
only serve to shew, how difficult it is to maintain tlie 
pathetick' long. | JoHnsox, 
51g. '——wiry friends] The old copy reads, wiry 
fiends. Wrery is an adjective used by Heywood in 
his Silver Age, 1613: 
My vassal furies, with their wiery strings, 
4 Shall lash thee hence.“ STEEVENS, 
Fiends is obviously a typographical error. As the 
epithet wirey is here attributed to fair; so, in another 
description, the hair of Apollo supplies the office of 
toire. In the Instructions to the commissioners for the 
choice of @ wife for prince Arthur, it is directed “ to 
note the eye-browes“ of the young queen of Naples 
(who; © after the death of Arthur, was married to 
Henry VIII. and divorced by him for the sake of 
Anna Bulloygn). © They answer, “Her browes are 
of a browne heare, very small, like a wyre of keare.” 
Thus also, Gascoigne: 
44 First for her head, the bars were not of gold, 
« But of some other mettall farre more fine, 
„ Wherof each crinet seemed to behold, 
„Like 9 wyars e _ Sunne that 
shine.— | HENLEY. 
5380. —— but yesterday cape) Pee ; 
Shakspere, I believe, only means to breathe. So, in 
King Henry IV. P. II. | 
% Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
« Perforce must move. _ -STREVENS, 
Both instances imply that uspire refers to a reclined 
, 11 or 
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or prostrate state of the body, with the face upward. 


HENLEY. 
531. —— gracious creature born. ] Gracious, i. e. 
graceful. STEEVENS. 


543. Grief fills the room up of my absent child,] 
« Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge 
luctum.** Lacan, lib. ix. 
A French poet, Maynard, has the same thought: 
« Men deuil me plait et me doit toujours plaire, 
0 / me tient lieu de celle que je plains.” MALONE. 
549- had you such a loss as I, 4 
I could give better comfort———] This is a 
sentiment which great sorrow always dictates. Who- 
ever cannot help himself, casts his eyes on others for 
assistance, and often mistakes their inability for cold. 
ness. Jonns0N, 
557. There's nothing in this, &c.] The young prince 
feels his defeat with more sensibility than his father, 
Shame operates most strongly in the earlier years; 
and when can disgrace be less welcome than when a 
man is going to his bride? JounsoN, 
395. How green, &c.] Hall, in his Chronicle of 
Richard III. says, “ —what neede in that grene worlde 


the protector had, &c. HENDERSON. 
597. —true blood, The blood of him that has the 
just claim. 6191; _ _, * JOHNSON». 
The expression seems to mean no more than inne- 
cent blood in general. REMARKS. 

604. No scape of n The old copy reads: 
3 . u: ben ea 's 1 STEEVIXõ. 
The 
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The word abortives, in the latter part of this speech, 
referring-apparently to these scapes of nature, confirms 
the emendation of the old copy that has been made. 

Maloxe, 

624, —they would be as d cal]! The image is 
taken from the manner in which birds are caught; 
one being placed for the purpose of drawing others 
to the net, by his note or call. Ma Loxz. 
626. Or, as alittle anoto,.—] Bacon, in his History 
of Hemy Vl. speaking of Simnel's march, observes, 
that their n-. did not gather as it went.“ 

JoHns0x, 

692. cane The oldest copy reads 

strange addions : the folio 1632—strong. STEEVENs, 


| bot 

Line 17. Y O'UNG gentlemen, c.] It whould seem 
thut this affectation had found its way:into England, 
As it is ridiculed by Ben Jonson in the character af 
Master: Staphen in Every Mon in his Hu, Again, 
in Beaumont had Fletcher's Queen of Corinti, Ons 
days in 1 
ee Come let's be melancholy.” 

Again, in Lilly x. Midas, 9: Melancholy ! is me. 
dancfolya word for a Barber's mouth? Theawhauld's 
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say, heavy, dull, and doltish : melancholy. is the crest 
of courtiers, and now every base companion, &c. says 
he is melancholy.” Again, in the 7 and Death of the 
Lord Cromwell, 1613: 
My nobility is wonderful melancholy. —— 
s it not most gentleman-like to be melancholy ?"" 
STEEVENS, 

Lilly, i in his Midas, ridicules the affectation of me- 
lancholy, Now every base companion, being in his 
muble fubles, says, he is melancholy.—T hou should'st 
say thou art lumprsh. If thou encroach on our courtly 
terms, weele trounce thee.“ FARMER. 

68, would drink my tears, 

And quench this fiery indignation, |] These last 
words are taken from the Bible. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we read“ a certain fearful looking for of 
. and feery indignation.” ch, x. ver. 27. 

WHALLEY., 
108, Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, | 
This is according to nature. We imagine no evil s 
great as that which is near us. . JOHNSON. 
114. No, in good sooth, &c.] The sense is: the fire, 
being created not to hurt, but to comfort, is dead with 
grief for finding itself used in acts of cruelty, which, 
being innocent, I have not deserved. - JOHNSON, 
117. There is no malice in this burning coal;] Dr. 
Grey says, that no malice in a burning coal is n 
absurd, and that we should read: 
6 There is no malice burning in this coal.” 
STEEVENS., 


143. 
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143. Go closely in with me;] i. e. secretly, pri. 
vately. So, in Albumazer, 1610, act iii. sc. 1. 
'i entertain him here, mean while, steal you 
„ Closely into the room, &c. 
Again, in The Atherist's Tragedy, 1612, act iv. sc. 1. 
Enter Frisco closely. | g 
147. This once again—was once Superfluous ] This 
one time more was one time more than enough. 
JOHNSON, 
It should be N that king John was at 
present crowned for the fourth time. STEEVENS, 
154. To guard à title that was rich before,] To 
guard, 1s to fringe, =» JoHNs0N, 
173. They do confound their still in covetousness :] 
1. e. Not by their avarice, but in an eager emulation, 
an intense desire of excelling; as in Henry V, 
« But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
ve 15 am the most offending soul alive.“ 


| THEOBALD, 
in hiding of the fault, 


e Than did the fault.] Fault means ble- 
mis. | | STEEVENS 
184. Some reasons of this double coronation 

| 1 have possess'd you with, and think them strong 
Aud more, more strong ( when lesser is my. fear 
1 shall endue you with. ] 1 have told 


177. 


, you some reasons, in my opinion strong, and shall tell 
more yet stronger; for the stronger my reasons are, the 
less is my fear of your disapprobation. This seems to 
be the meaning. | JOHNSON. 

192, 


i- 
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192. To sound the purpases ] To declare, to 
publish the desires of all those. JounsoN. 


199. 1f, what in rest you have.] The argument, 
I think, requires that we should read, 
If what in rest you have, in right you hold not.— 
The word not might have dropped out at the press. 
If this was not the case, and the old reading be the 
true one, there ought to be a note of interrogation 
after the word exercise, at the end of the sentence; $0 
that the meaning might be you are entitled to what 
you now quietly possess, why then should your fears move 
you, &c. MALONE. 
Perhaps we should read, 
If what in wrest you have, in right you hold 
i. e. if what you possess by an act of seizure or vio- 
lence, &c. 
So again in this play: 
The imminent decay of rwrested pomp. 
Wrest is a substantive used by Spenser, and by our 
author in Troilus and Cressida. STEEVENS. 
The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is its 
own voucher. If then and uu, change places, and 
a mark of interrogation be placed after exercise, the full 
zense of the passage will be restored: 
« If, what in wrest you have, in right you hold, 
« Why Au your fears (which as they say attend 
« Thesteps of wrong) then move you to mew up 
« Your tender kinsman, and to choak his days 


« With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
„The rich advantage of good exercise?“ 


HENLEY, 


204, 
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204. w——good exercise ] In the middle ages the 
whole education of princes and noble youths consisted 
in martial exercises, &c. These could not be easily 
had in a prison, where mental improvements might 
have been afforded as well as any where else; but this 
sort of education never entered into the thoughts of 
our active, warlike, but illiterate nobility. Pzrcy, 
221. Between his purpose and his conscience,] Between 
His consczousness of guilt, and his design to conceal it by 
fair professions. | Joh xsox, 

222. Like heralds, "twixt two dreadful battles set: 
But heralds are not planted, I presume, in the midst 
betwixt two lines of battle; though they, and trum. 
pets, are often sent over from party to party, to pro- 


pose terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore 


ventured to read, sent. TuxogaAld. 
This Dr. Warburton has followed without much 
advantage; set is not fixed, but only placed; heralds 
must be set between n in order to be sent be- 
tween them. Joanso0xN, 
224. And, when it breaks———|, This is but an 
indelicate metaphor, taken from an imposthumated 
tumour. Jonnso0N, 
254. From France to England, ——)] The king asks 
how all goes in France ? the messenger catches the word 
goes, and answers, that whatever is in France goes now 
znto England. -JoHNSON, 
260, O, where hath our intelligence been drunk? 
Where hath it slept? boy: in Macbeth : 
66 Was 
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ec Was the hope drunk 
—— drest yourself? hath it s/ept since? 
STEEVENS, 
304. Deliver him to safity,—] That is, Give him 
into safe custody. Jokxsox, 
331. ive moons were seen to-night, &c.] 
This incident is mentioned by few of our historians: 
I have met with it no where but in Matthew of West- 
ninster and Polydore Virgil, with a small alteration, 
These kinds of appearances were more common about 


that time, than either before or since. GREY. 
This incident is likewise mentioned in the spurious 
copy of the play. STEEVENSs 


347. ———lippers ( which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet] I know 
not how the commentators understand this important 
passage, which in Dr. Warburton's edition is marked 
as eminently beautiful, and, on the whole, not with- 
out justice. But Shakspere seems to have confounded 
the man's shoes with his gloves. He that is frighted 
or hurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, 
but either shoe will equally admit either foot. The 
author seems to be disturbed by the disorder which he 
describes. JounsoN., 
Dr. Johnson forgets that ancient s/zppers might pos- 
Sibly be very different from modern ones. Scott, in 
his Discoverie of Mitcheraſt, tells us: © He that re- 
ceiveth a mischance, will consider, whether he put not 
on his shirt the wrong side outwards, or his left shoe 
on his * foot,” One of the jests of Scogan by 

G | Andrew 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two Shoemakers, 
one af a 7:g/t foot boot, and the other of a 4% foot 
gue. And Davies, in one of his epigrams, compares 
@ man to © a soft-knit 4oge that serves each leg 
FARMER, 
| In the Fleire, 1615, is the following passage: 
« —— This fellow is like your wpreght shoe, he will 
serve either foot. From this we may infer, that 
some shoes could only be worn on that foot for which 
they were made. And Barrett in his Alvearze, 1580, 
as an instance of the word wrong, says: ——to put 
on his shoes torong. Again, in A merye Jest of a Man 
that was called Howleglas,. bl. let. no date: Howle- 
glas had cut all the lether for the lfte foote. Then 
when his master sawe all his lether cut for the lie 
foate, then asked he Howleglas if there belonged not 


to the e, foote a rigite foote ? Then sayd Howleglas 


to his maister, It that he had tolde that to me before, 
I. would have cut them, but an it please you I shall 
cut as mani riglit #hoone unto them.“ STEEVEXS. 
See Martin's Description of the Western Is/ands of 
Scotland, 1703, p. 207: „The generality now only 
wear shoes having one thin sole only, and shaped after 
the right and left foot, so that what is for one foot will 
not serve the other. The meaning seems to be, 
that the extremities of the shoes were not round or 
square, but were cut in an oblique angle, or aslant 


from the great toe to the little one. See like is, the 


Phalosophical Transatizons abridged, vol. iii. p. 432, and 
yol..vii. p. 23, Where are exhibited shoes and sandals 
| | Shaped 


2 
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chaped to the feet, n more to the outside than 
the inside. TOLLET, 

358. It is the curse of kings, &c.) This plainly 
hints at Davison's case, in the-affair of Mary queen 


of Scots. WARBURTON, 
372. Dane] "FA et distinguished. 
SrEEBEVENS. 


981. Hads thou but shook thy head, &c.] There are 
many touches of nature in this conference of John 
with Hubert. A man engaged in wickedness would 
keep the profit to himself, and transfer the guilt to his 
accomplice. These reproaches vented against Hubert 
are not the words of art or polity, but the eruptions 
of a mind swelling with consciousness of a crime, and 
desirous of discharging its misery on another. 
This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab 
ipsis recestibus mentis, from the intimate knowledge of 
mankind, particularly that line in which he says, that 
to dave bid him tell his tale in express words, would have 
truci him dumb; nothing is more certain, than that 
bad men use all the arts of fallacy upon themselves, 


palliate their actions to their own minds by gentle 
terms, and hide themselves from their own detection 
in ambiguities and subterfuges. JOHNSON. 


420. The spurious play is divided into two parts, 
the first of which concludes with the King's dispatoh 
of Hubert on this message ; the second begins with 


Enter Arthur,” &c. as in the following scene. 


STEEVENS. 
G ij 435 
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Act IF, 


435 · Whose private, &c.] i. e. whose private ac- 
count of the Dauphin's affection to our cause, is much 


more ample than the letters. 


Pops, 


— cr vec meet.] This phrase, so fre- 
quent in our old writers, is not well understood. Or 
is here the same as ere, i. e. before, and should be 
written (as it is still pronounced in Shropshire) ore. 
Thus, they 
say, Ore to-morrow, for ere or before to-morrow. The 


There the common people use it often, 


addition of ever, or e'er, is merely augmentative. 


That or has the full sense of before, and that e'er 
when joined with it is merely augmentative, is proved 
from innumerable passages in our ancient writers, 
wherein or occurs simply without e er, and must bear 
that signification. Thus, in the old tragedy of Master 
Arden of Feversham, 1599, quarto (attributed by some, 


though falsely, to Shakspere), the wife says: 


« He shall be murdered or the guests come in.“ 
Sig, H. B. III. 
Pzacr. 
That or — be written ore, TI am by no means 
convinced. The vulgar pronunciation of a particular 
county ought not to be received as a general guide. 
STEEVENS. 


448. '——reason now.) To reason, in Shaksper i 
OHNSON, 


. Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive, 2p. 


not so often to argue, as to tall. 
a holy vow ; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the wor 


This 


f/superstition 
JOHNSON» 


491. 


is a copy of the vows made in the ages o 
and chivalry. 


. 0 
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op 491. —— the worship of revengr.] The worshih is 
h Y the dignity, the honour. We still say worskipful of 
magistrates. Johxsox. 
10 Till I have set a glory to this hand, {7 
By giving it the worship , revenge.) I think rt 
4 should be—a glory to this head Pointing to the dead 
» prince, and using the word uo. in its common 
N acceptation- A glory is a frequent term: 
wn „Round a Quaker's beaver cast a glory,” 
Says Mr. Pope: the solemn confirmation of the other 
o lords seems to require this sense. The late Mr. Gray 
a was much pleased with this correction. Farmer. 
„ The old reading seems Tight to me, and means 
al have famed and renouned my own hund by giving tt 
” BU the honour of revenge for w foul a deed. Glory means 
e Splendour and magnificence, in Matthew iv. 29. 'So, in 
| Markham's Husbandry, 1631, p. 953: © But if it be 
where the tide is scant, and doth no more but bring 
the river to a glory,” i, e. fills the banks without 
* | overflowing. © So, in act ii. sc. u. of this. Play: 
«© Oh; two such silver currents, when they join, 
F « Do glorify the banks that bound them in.“ 
A thought almost similar to the present, occurs in 
Ben Jonsbn's Catiline, Who, act iv. sc. 4. says to 
Uethegus: When we meet again we'll sacrifice to 
| -rty Cet. And revenge. That we may praise our 
hands once!“ 
, i. e. Oh! that we may set a glory, or procure honour 
and praise, to our hands, which are the instruments of 
action. | ty TOLLET. 


f | Gi IN 304. 
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504. ——true dęſence;] Honest defence; defence 
in a good cause. | Joanson, 
511. Do not prove me so; 
Yet, I am none ] Do not make me 
a murderer by compelling me to kill you; I am 
hitherto not a murderer.  Jonnsox, 
521. — Hour toasting-iron,] The same thought 
is found in King Henry V. 1 dare not fight, but I 
will wink and hold out mine iron. It is a simple one, 
but what though? it will toast cheese. STEEVENS., 
547- There ts not yet, &c.] I remember once to 
have met with a book, printed in the time of 
Henry VIII. (which Shakspere possibly might have 
seen) where we are told that the deformity of the 
condemned in the other world is exactly proportioned 
to the degrees of their guilt. The author of it ob- 
serves how difficult it would be, on this account, to 
distinguish between Belzebub and Judas Iscariot. 
„ STEEVENS. 
573. The xn-owed . i. e. the intexett 
which has no proper owner to claim it,. SrBBVENS. 
580, "The imminent decay of wrested pomp.] Wrested 


pomp is greatness obtained by violence. JoHNsON. 
581. —and cinture——] The old copy reads 
center, probably for ceinture, Fr. SrREE VIX. 


{1 
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ACT. 


11 —— 


Line 20. — gentle convertite,] A condertite is 
a convert. So, in Marlow's eu of Malta, 163g: 

« No, governour, I'll be no convertite.“ | 

| STEEVENS. 

60. Forage, and run] To forage is here used 

in its original sense, for to range abroad. JOHNSON. 


74. Mocking the air with colours] He has the 
same image in Macbeth : 
4% [Where the Norwegian banners flout the 5h Ys 
4% And fan our people cold. Jokxso. 
From these two passages, Mr. Gray seems to have 
formed the first stanza of his celebrated ode: 
« Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
4 Confusion on thy banners wait! 
« Though Vann'd by conquest's crimson wing, 
4 They mock the air in idle state.“ MALONE. 
30. Away then, with good courage; yet I Fnow, 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe.) Faul- 
conbridge means; for all their boasting, I know very 
well that our party is able to cope with one yet proud- 
er and more confident of its strength than theirs. - 

STEEVENS. 

82, —at St. Edmind's-Bury.) I have ventured 
to fix the place of the scene here, which is specified 
| by 
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by none of the editors, on the following authorities, 


In the preceding act, where Salisbury has fixed to go 
over to the Dauphin; he says, 
Lords, I will meet him at St. Edmund's-Bury. 
And count Melun, in this last act, says, 
—— and many more With me, 
Upon the altar at St. Eumund's-Bury; 
Even on that altar, where we gore to you 
Dear amity, and everlasting love. 
And it appears Ti Tikewise from The Troublesome Reign of 
King John, in'two parts (the first rough model of this 
play), that the interchange of vows betwixt the Dau- 
phin and the OO barons, was at St. Edmund”s- Bury, 
TREOBAILD. 
84.— the precedent, &c. 7. e. the original 
treaty between the Dauphin and the English lords. 
STE EVENs, 
117. And gp ee, &c.] The old copy reads: 
And cripple thee, &c. Perhaps our author wrote 
gripple, a word used by Drayton in wor Polydlbion, 
song 1. 
6c Thit'thrusts his gripple hand * her golden 
maw.* STEEVENS: 
125. Between copiitsſon, and 'a brave respect! 
This compulston was the necessity of a reformation in 
the state; which, according to Salisbury's opinion 


- (who, in his speech preceding, calls it an enforced 


cause), could only be procured by foreign arms: and 


the brave resþeft was the love of his country. 


WARBURTON. 


145. 


8. 
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145. ——en angel pale]! The Dauphin does not 
yet hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to hear him; 
but seeing him advance, and concluding that he comes 
to animate and authorise him with the power of the 
church, he cries out, at the 5:ght of this holy man, I am 
encouraged as by the voice of an angel. Jonxsox. 

186. ——as 1 have bank'd their towns?| Bank'd 
therr towns may mean, thrown up entrenchments be- 
fore their towns. | 

The spurious play of King John, however, leaves 
this interpretation extremely disputable. It-appears 
from thence, that these salutations were given to the 
Dauphin as he sailed along the banks of the river. 
This I suppose Shakspere calls banking the towns. 
43A from the hollow holes of Thamesis 

Echo apace replied, Vive le roy! 
« From thence along the wanton rolling glade 
« To Troynovant, your fair metropoli 
We still say to coast and to flank; and to dap hos 


no less of propriety, though it is not reconciled to us 
by modern usage. STEEVENS. 


215. This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops, 
Another reading might be recommended: 
Tais unair'd sauciness, 
1. e. untravelled rudeness. In this sense the word is 
used in the Queen of Corinth, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
* 'tis a main posture, 
« And to all wna:r'd gentlemen will betray you.“ 
Again, i in the Winter's Tale ; “ ——though I have 
been, 
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been, for the most part, azred abroad, I desire to lay 
my bones, &c, STREEVENS, 
220. tale tie Hatch; ] To take the hatch, is to 
leap the hatch. To take a hedge or a ditch, is the hunt. 
er's plirase. STEEVENS, 
So, in Massinger's Fatal Dowry, 1639 : | 
„ look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
& Feed in my neighbour's pastures.” MALONE. 
231, lihe an cagle oer his aiery towers, | An 
aer is the nest of an cagle.  STEEVENS, 
239. Ther needles to /ances, ] Here we should 
read nes, as in the Mad ummer-MNMigit's Dream 
% Have with our need created both one flower.“ 
Fairfax has tlie same contraction of the word. 
| STEEVENS, 
276. e ee Sir Richard Faulconbridge ; ; 
—and yet the king a little before (act iii. sc. 2.) calls 
him by his original name of Philip. STEEVENS. 
293. Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,] Shakspere 
elsewhere uses the Same expression, threading dark- 
ed night. / STEEVENS. 
906. ——reven ds 4 form of war] This is said in 
allusion to the images made by witches. Holinshed 
observes, that it was aſteged against dame Eleanor 
Cobham and Her confede rates, * that they had devised 
an image e, wur, representing the king, which by 
their sorcerie by little and little consumed, intending 
thereby in conclusion to waste and destroy the king's 
Peron.“ = STEEVENS, 
| | 319. 
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319. rated treachery, ] It were easy to change 
rated to hated for an easier meaning, but rated suits 
better with fine, The Dauphin has rated your treach- 
ery, and set upon it a fine which your lives must pay. 

Jonxsox. 

342. Right i in thine eye. ] This is the old read- 
ing. Riglit signiſies immediate. It is now obgolete. 
dome of the modern editors read, pight, i. e. pitched 
as a tent 1s ; —_— 07 in thine eye. 

STEEVENS, 

343. — happy newness, be. ] Happy innovation, 

that purposed the restoration of the ancient rightful 


government. Jounso0N. 
950. —latter'd——] For tatter'd, the folio reads 
tottering Jouns0N. 


It is remarkable through such old copies of our 
author as I have hitherta seen, that wherever the 
modern editors read tatter d, the old editions give us 


totter'd in its room. Perhaps the present broad pro- 


nunciation, almost particular to the Scots, was at that 
time common to both nations. | 
do, in Marlow's King Edward Il. 1622: 
« This tottered ensign of my ancestors. 
Again, 
« As doth this water from my totter'd robes,” Y 
So, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of wes (0 
1601: 
% will not bid my ensign-hearer wave 
bs * tatter'd colours in this worthless air.“ 
STEEVENS. 
350. 
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356. And your supplies, —] The old copy has supply. 
There is no need of change. The poet has already 
used the word as a noun of multitude : 

40 for the great s»pply 
&« Are wreck' d three nights ago on Goodwin 


Sands. MA Lon. 


416. Istouch'd corruptibly ;] Corruptibly for corrup- 
- tively, The mistake was, however, probably the 
author's. __ MaLonk 
4. Leaves them : invieble has s1ege is now, 
Against the mind.] Thus the old copy, 
exce pt that it reads—invisible and, &c, 
STEEVENS. 
434. In their throng and press] In their 
tumult and _— of reverting to the last tenable part, 
JokNsox. 
440. ——you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
;  Whach he hath left 50 Shapeless and so rude.) 
A description of the Chaos, almost in the very words 
of Ovid: 
Quem dixere deer rudis A beclene moles. 
Met. 1. 
| WHALLEY, 
452. This scene has been imitated by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in The Wife for a Month, act iv. 
STEEVENS. 
453. To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;] Decker, 
in the Cul's Hornbook, 1609, has the same thought: 
WH 4 « the 
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« _——the morning waxing cold, -thrust his Hou fin- 
gers into thy bosome.“ 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled The Great 8 Cola 
Doings, Sc. in London, 1608. 4 The cold hand of 
winter is thrust into our bosoms. “ SrEEVRENS. 


There is so strong a resemblance, not only in the 


thought, but in the expression, between these lines 
and the following passages, that we may fairly suppose 
an imitation: 
« Oh I am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 
« Hath thrust his icy fingers in my breast, 
&« And made a frost within me.“ Lust's Dominion. 
Again, 
« O poor Zabina, O my queen, my queen, 
Fetch me some water for my burning breast, 
« To cool and comfort me with longer date. 
Tamburlaine, 1591 
Lust's Doniuba, like many of the plays of that time, 
remained unpublished for a great number of years, 
and was first printed in 1637, by one Kirkman, It 
must, however, have been written before 159g, in 
which year Marlowe diet. MALONE. 
536. If England to itself do rest but true.) This 
Sentiment is borrowed from the conclusion of the old 
spurious play: | 
« If England's peers and people join in one, 
« Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them 
wrong.“ STEEVENS. 
H Shakspere's 


8² ANNOTATIONS, &c. Aa), 
Shakspere's conclusion seems rather to have been 
borrowed from these two lines of the old play: 
A « Tet Englhnd live but true within ws41f, 
| & And All the world can never wrong her State.” 
MaLoxe, 


THE END. 
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